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NOTES  TO  TEACHERS 


Understanding  and  Practicing  presents  nine  units  of 
drill  materials  in  grammar,  punctuation,  and  correct 
usage.  It  is  planned  to  accompany  Thinking  and  Writing 
Clearly,  and  follows  the  order  of  the  lessons  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  the  units  in  that  book.  However, 
because  of  its  direct  attack  on  the  fundamental  skills 
concerned  with  grammar  and  correct  usage,  it  may  be 
used  with  any  other  textbook  in  composition  or  en¬ 
tirely  independently  as  a  drill  program. 

The  54  lessons  in  the  text  comprise  a  total  of  168 
exercises.  While  each  exercise  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
some  one  item  of  grammar,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
sentence  structure,  or  good  usage,  numerous  exercises 
provide  additional  opportunity  on  related  items.  Thus, 
exercises  in  sentence  recognition  also  involve  practice 
on  capitalization  and  end  punctuation  of  sentences. 
Similarly,  exercises  on  the  recognition  of  grammatical 
items  often  include  practice  in  correct  pronominal 
forms.  Of  the  168  exercises,  63  are  primarily  concerned 
with  grammar,  2.6  with  punctuation  and  capitalization, 
58  with  correct  usage,  and  2.1  with  sentences. 

Organization  of  the  book,  Each  unit  consists  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  test  and  several  lessons.  Each  unit  concludes 
with  a  mastery  test  which  is  provided  in  the  test 
pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  workbook. 

Preliminary  tests.  Each  preliminary  test  has  several 
divisions,  each  division  covering  one  or  occasionally 
two  lessons  of  the  unit.  A  pupil,  therefore,  who  makes 
a  poor  showing  on  one  of  these  divisions  should  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  particular  lesson  or  lessons 
that  correspond  to  this  division  of  the  test. 

The  individual  lessons.  Each  lesson  occupies  two  or 
a  multiple  of  two  pages.  At  the  top  of  each  right- 
hand  page  space  is  provided  for  the  pupil  to  write  his 
name,  section,  and  the  date,  so  that  the  teacher  may 
readily  see  to  whom  the  work  belongs.  The  title  in¬ 
dicates  the  purpose  of  the  lesson.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  lesson  the  definitions  or  information  on  which 
the  lesson  is  based  are  set  forth  clearly.  Each  lesson 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  three  or  more  exercises  let¬ 
tered  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  so  forth.  Exercise  A,  To  Prove 
That  You  Understand,  gives  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  whether  he  has  sufficient  mastery  of  the  defi¬ 
nitions  and  information  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
succeeding  exercises.  Exercise  A  is  in  turn  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  part  consists  usually  of  a 
series  of  examples  that  the  pupil  is  to  study.  The 
second  part  forces  him  to  examine  carefully  the  ex¬ 
amples  and  to  give  information  concerning  them 
which  tests  his  knowledge  of  the  definitions.  The  pupil 
supplies  this  information  by  filling  blanks  in  sentences. 
The  final  step  in  Exercise  A  requires  the  pupil  to  find 
out  whether  he  has  filled  the  blanks  in  the  second  part 
of  Exercise  A  correctly  before  he  passes  on  to  Exercises 
B,  C,  and  so  forth. 

Exercises  B,  C,  and  so  forth  give  the  pupil  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  apply  the  information  he  has  mastered  in 
Exercise  A.  Thus,  each  lesson  provides  a  teaching 
exercise  (Exercise  A)  which  makes  sure  that  the  pupil 
understands  thoroughly  the  problems  before  he  starts 


to  drill  on  them.  By  this  method  he  is  prevented  from 
falling  into  the  common  error  of  simply  repeating,  in 
drill  exercises,  mistakes  already  lodged  in  his  mind. 
By  this  method  also  he  forms  sound  habits  of  thinking 
and  of  mastering  information.  He  is  also  given  a  large 
amount  of  practice  to  reinforce  his  mastery  of  the 
subject  acquired  in  Exercise  A. 

Each  exercise  of  each  lesson  is  intended  to  be  self¬ 
teaching.  Except  for  giving  some  help  on  the  first 
lesson  or  two  to  get  the  pupil  started,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  to  direct  the  use  of  the  material. 
Pupils  should,  however,  be  required  to  show  mastery 
of  Exercise  A  before  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  with 
Exercises  B,  C,  and  so  forth.  Each  exercise  can  be 
handled  by  each  pupil  working  as  an  individual.  It 
should  be  clear,  however,  that  the  teacher  may  en¬ 
courage  or  call  for  group  discussion  of  the  responses 
on  any  given  exercise.  Such  discussions  may  be  highly 
profitable  in  clarifying  and  fixing  important  facts  and 
principles. 

A  key  to  correct  responses  for  the  lessons  and  the 
tests  is  provided  in  a  separate  booklet.  It  is  important 
that  each  lesson  and  each  test  be  scored  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  completed  and  that  the  pupil  correct 
promptly  any  errors  he  may  have  made.  Promptness 
in  scoring  results  and  correcting  errors  is  essential  to 
pupil  interest  and  improvement. 

Understanding  and  Practicing  is  especially  adaptable 
to  the  differences  in  ability  among  the  pupils  of  any 
class.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  pupil  should  work 
exercises  which  teach  only  items  that  he  has  already 
mastered.  Likewise,  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  the 
pupils  of  a  given  class  to  work  on  the  same  lesson  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  entirely  practicable  for  each  pupil 
to  cover  thoroughly  the  lessons  as  rapidly  as  he  can  and 
as  justice  to  his  other  school  work  permits. 

Introducing  the  hook.  Understanding  and  Practicing  may 
be  introduced  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  the 
sooner  it  is  begun,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefits  gained 
from  its  use.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  pupils  will 
work  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  the  teacher  will  find 
it  advisable  to  talk  over  the  first  lesson  or  two  with 
the  pupils  before  they  begin  work  with  their  pencils. 
This  discussion  should  serve  to  remove  any  miscon¬ 
ceptions  or  vague  understanding  of  what  pupils  are  to 
do  with  each  part  of  the  work.  They  should  learn  the 
importance  of  the  five  steps  given  in  the  material  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  pupil  and  understand  how  to  use  each 
of  the  three  or  more  exercises  in  each  lesson.  Their  at¬ 
tention  should  be  called  to  the  bold-face  material  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lessons  and  to. the  fact  that  they 
need  to  understand  the  statements  and  explanations 
made  in  this  material.  Time  spent  at  the  beginning  in 
making  clear  the  procedure  and  habits  of  work  to  be  established 
will  be  time  saved  throughout  the  entire  course  and  will  result 
in  greater  satisfaction  to  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Each 
pupil  should  understand  that  he  is  to  work  independ¬ 
ently  just  as  soon  as  possible,  but  that  he  is  not  to  work 
blindly,  and  that  he  is  to  ask  for  help  just  as  soon  as 
he  needs  it. 
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To  the  Pupil 


If  you  use  this  book  carefully,  you  will  learn  how  to  use  words  correctly,  and  how  to  capi¬ 
talize  and  punctuate  correctly.  There  are  five  things  that  you  should  do  when  you  study  and 
work  with  the  exercises :  (i)  read  carefully  the  definitions  in  heavy  black  type  and  any  ad¬ 
ditional  information  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  Be  sure  that  you  understand  what 
these  statements  mean,  (z)  Read  the  directions  carefully  to  find  out  what  you  need  to  do 
in  each  exercise.  (3)  Think  before  you  write  and  take  time  to  decide,  what  you  should  write. 
(4)  Check  what  you  have  written  to  find  out  whether  it  says  exactly  what  you  mean  and 
whether  you  have  written  it  correctly.  (5)  Correct  any  mistakes  that  you  find. 

Preliminary  tests.  At  the  beginning  of  each  unit  you  will  find  a  preliminary  test.  Your 
success  with  this  test  will  show  you  what  you  need  to  study. 

The  lessons.  You  will  find  that  most  of  the  lessons  in  this  workbook  are  divided  into 
three  or  more  exercises.  These  exercises  are  lettered  A,  B,  C,  and  so  forth.  In  most  of  the 
A  exercises  you  will  find  a  group  of  sentences  that  you  are  to  study.  Then  you  will  find 
several  sentences  with  blanks  that  you  are  to  fill  after  studying  the  examples  and  referring 
to  the  definitions  and  information  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  You  should  read 
the  sentences  with  blanks  very  carefully  to  decide  just  how  the  blanks  should  be  filled.  If 
after  you  have  read  these  sentences  several  times  you  are  still  doubtful  as  to  how  any  of  the 
blanks  should  be  filled,  you  should  ask  for  help.  When  you  have  filled  all  the  blanks,  you 
should  read  the  sentences  again  to  make  sure  (1)  that  you  have  made  the  sentences  say  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  mean  and  (z)  that  you  have  made  no  mistakes  in  your  work.  When  you  are 
satisfied  that  you  have  done  your  best,  get  your  teacher’s  permission  to  begin  work  on  the 
next  exercise.  If  you  made  mistakes  in  Exercise  A,  correct  these  mistakes  before  you  begin 
your  work  on  Exercise  B  or  C.  As  soon  as  you  complete  an  exercise,  have  it  corrected. 
When  your  work  is  returned  to  you,  correct  any  mistakes  before  filing  the  material  in  your 
workbook. 

At  the  end  of  each  unit  your  teacher  will  give  you  a  test  which  will  show  you  how  well 
you  have  mastered  the  work  of  that  unit. 
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UNIT  I 


A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Need  to  Study 


- 

.....BROKE  AWAY  FROM  CAR/  ON  A/IDING. 

A.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences  correctly.  After  each  write  Dec.  (declarative), 
Exc.  (exclamatory).  Imp.  (imperative),  or  Int.  (interrogative)  to  show  what  kind  of  sentence 
each  is.  Change  small  letters  to  capitals  where  necessary. 


i.  Sara:  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so 
provoking 

z.  Ada:  What  happened 

3.  Sara:  I  borrowed  a  hat  from  Linda  to 

wear  in  the  third  act  of  our  play 

4.  Ada:  Didn’t  it  look  well  on  you 

5.  Sara:  It  certainly  did 

6.  Ada:  Get  on  with  your  sad  tale  what 

happened  next 

7.  Sara:  I  took  it  home  carefully  and  did 

it  up  in  a  box  that  I  found  in  Jack’s 
room 

8.  Ada:  Go  on 

9.  Sara:  The  next  morning  I  took  it  to 

school  and  put  it  in  my  locker 

10.  Ada:  I  don’t  see  anything  so  terrible 

about  that 

1 1 .  Sara  :  Just  listen  don’t  keep  interrupting 

me  I  will  admit  it  was  funny  but  it 


was  awful  too  at  recess  I  called  Linda 
to  come  with  me  to  the  locker  and  get 
it 

12..  Ada:  And  it  was  gone 

13.  Sara:  No,  Goosie,  it  wasn’t  it  was 

there  just  as  I  left  it  but  when  Linda 
picked  it  up,  it  made  a  noise 

14.  Ada:  Linda’s  hat  made  a  noise 

13.  Sara:  No,  of  course  her  hat  didn’t  make 
a  noise  but  what  was  in  the  box  did 

16.  Ada:  I  thought  you  said  her  hat  was  in 

the  box 

1 7.  Sara:  I  did  and  it  was  something  else 

was  in  it  too  that’s  the  whole  point 

18.  Ada:  Well,  what  was  it 

19.  Sara:  Guess 

zo.  Ada:  Something  was  in  it  that  Jack  had 
put  there  before  you  took  the  box 


1 


2.1.  Sara:  Now  you’re  beginning  to  get  the 
idea 

zz.  Ada:  Was  it  a  mouse 
Z3.  Sara:  No,  but  it  was  alive  it  was  a  bird 
that  he  had  found  limping  around  he 
had  put  it  under  the  hat  Linda  was 
scared  and  wouldn’t  open  the  box  but 


I  did  the  poor  bird  was  sadder  than 
ever  and  Linda’s  hat  was  all  crushed 
where  Jack  had  jammed  it  down  over 
the  bird 

Z4.  Ada:  What  are  you  going  to  do  now 
Z5.  Sara:  I’ll  have  to  buy  a  new  hat  I  can’t 
return  that  one  to  its  owner. 


B*  Draw  one  straight  line  under  each  complete  subject  and  two  straight  lines  under 
each  simple  subject.  Draw  one  wavy  line  under  each  complete  predicate  and  two  wavy  lines 
under  each  simple  predicate. 


1.  The  name  of  our  new  coach  is  Samson, 
z.  You  could  hardly  think  of  a  better  name 
for  him. 

3 .  He  is  both  large  and  strong. 

4.  At  college  he  easily  won  all  the  strength 

tests. 

5 .  Only  one  member  of  his  class  could  out¬ 

run  him. 

6.  At  several  summer  camps  as  coach  of  all 

sports  he  has  been  successful. 


7.  The  whole  school  enjoys  his  sense  of 

humor. 

8.  Of  course  his  nickname  is  Tiny! 

9.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  there  in  the  gym¬ 

nasium  is  Tiny. 

10.  Discipline  will  be  no  problem  to  Tiny. 

11.  Everybody  wants  to  please  him. 

iz.  What  will  be  our  chances  of  a  winning 
team? 

13.  With  Tiny  can  there  be  a  question? 


1. 


C.  Rewrite  the  sentences  below  as  directed 
You  will  help  me.  (Interrogative  sen¬ 


tence) 


4.  You  carry  what  a  load.  (Exclamatory 
sentence) 


z.  I  will  of  course  if  you’ll  show  me  what  . 

to  do.  (Place  subject  later)  5.  Three  tests  are  to  be  given  tomorrow. 

(Begin  your  sentence  with  There) 


3.  You  may  hold  these  books  for  me.  (Im¬ 
perative  sentence) 


2. 


NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


UNIT  I 

1.  Kinds  of  Sentences  and  Their  Uses 

A  sentence  is  used  to  tell  something  or  to  ask  something. 

A  sentence  that  tells  something  is  called  a  declarative  sentence  and  is  followed  by  a 
period. 

A  sentence  that  asks  a  question  is  called  an  interrogative  sentence  and  is  followed  by 
a  question  mark. 

Sentences  that  express  commands  are  called  imperative  sentences . 

A  sentence  that  expresses  strong  emotion  is  called  an  exclamatory  sentence  and  is  al¬ 
ways  followed  by  an  exclamation  point. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 
i.  My  work  is  done. 
z.  Are  you  ready  to  go? 

3 .  Come  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 


Sentence  i  is . sentence  followed  by 

Sentence  z  is  . sentence  followed  by 

Sentence  3  is . sentence  followed  by 

Sentence  4  is  . . sentence  followed  by 

Sentence  5  is . followed  by . 


If  it  were  followed  by  a  period,  it  would  be  called . < . 

Sentence  6  is  . .  sentence  and  is  followed  by . . 

.  If  it  were  followed  by  a  period,  it  would  be  called . . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

B.  Before  each  group  of  words  that  is  a  sentence,  write  (Dec.)  declarative ,  (Int.)  inter¬ 
rogative ,  (Imp.)  imperative ,  or  (Exc.)  exclamatory  to  show  what  kind  of  sentence  it  is.  Then 
place  the  correct  punctuation  mark  at  the  end.  If  you  find  groups  of  words  that  are  not  sen¬ 
tences,  write  above  each  group  the  word's  that  will  make  each  such  group  a  sentence.  Make  a 
caret  (  A  )  to  show  where  the  added  words  should  be  inserted.  Change  capitals  to  small  let¬ 
ters  and  small  letters  to  capitals  where  necessary. 

.  1.  How  cold  it  is  this  morning  .  3.  Get  out*  your  skates  instead 

.  z.  Gordon  and  I  had  planned  to  go  .  4.  What  was  the  temperature  at 

swimming  this  afternoon  your  house 


4.  How  slow  you  are  in  starting! 

5.  You  haven’t  even  begun  your  work! 

6.  Begin  at  once! 
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ii.  You  know  Dick  Cutler 


5.  Real  football  weather 

6.  The  first  tryouts  this  afternoon 

7.  Are  you  trying  out  this  fall 

8.  Perhaps,  but  my  knee 

9.  Try  Doc  Stanton  and  exercises 

10.  Any  good 


12..  Doc  fixed  his  elbow  in  a  month 

13.  After  he  left  the  hospital 

14.  Both  before  and  after  he  left 

the  hospital 

15.  Could  I  go  up  with  you  some 

day  to  see  Doc 


—  Insert  the  proper  punctuation  to  show  where  each  sentence  in  the  following  passage 
Change  small  letters  to  capitals  to  show  where  new  sentences  begin. 


ends. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  sinners 
don’t  always  get  punished  the  best  il¬ 
lustration  I  can  think  of  is  my  cousin 
Kate  she’s  a  jolly  happy-go-lucky  per¬ 
son  who  is  always  a  few  minutes  late 
and  never  has  time  to  pick  up  her 
things  properly  she  and  her  sister  Anne 
share  a  room  Anne  isn’t  a  bit  like 
Kate  Anne  is  the  picture  of  neatness 
and  poise  she  plans  everything  you 
couldn’t  imagine  Anne  so  tired  that  she 
would  fall  into  bed  before  every  article 
she  owned  was  in  its  proper  place 

About  a  year  ago  the  girls’  aunt  gave 
each  of  them  a  jewel  box  in  which  to 
keep  their  necklaces  and  bracelets  and 
other  trinkets  Anne  immediately  ar¬ 
ranged  her  jewelry  in  the  compartments 
of  her  case  neither  of  the  girls  has 
much  valuable  jewelry  but  Anne  has 
more  than  Kate  because  Kate  has  lost  a 
good  many  pieces  of  hers  at  first  Kate 
kept  her  trinkets  in  her  box  then  she 
became  careless  and  at  night  dropped  her 
bracelet  or  watch  in  a  drawer  or  left  her 
necklace  on  the  table  by  her  bedside  a 

sneak  thief  got  into  the  house  one  night 
% 

while  the  family  was  at  the  movies 


The  girls  discovered  that  the  house  had 
been  entered  when  they  noticed  that  the 
small  silver  clock  on  the  mantel  in  the 
living  room  was  missing 

“Do  you  suppose  a  thief  really  came 
in”  Kate  asked 

“What  else  is  gone”  Anne  wondered 
“Come  upstairs,”  Kate  said,  “and  see 
whether  he  took  anything  there” 

A  second  later  as  Anne  followed  her 
into  their  room,  she  heard  a  cry  of  relief 
from  Kate 

“He  hasn’t  touched  my  things  at  least 
I  don’t  think  so  I’ll  have  to  look  care¬ 
fully,  but  they  all  seem  to  be  here  in 
one  place  or  another” 

“My  jewel  box  is  gone,”  Anne  wailed 
“at  one  grab  he  got  everything  I  pos¬ 
sessed  except  this  ring  and  my  watch” 
Kate  couldn’t  help  laughing  a  little 
Anne  had  kept  all  her  trinkets  carefully 
packed  so  that  they  were  easy  to  take 
“Listen,”  she  said  “I’m  really  sorry 
though  it  is  funny  and  I’ll  lend  you  any¬ 
thing  of  mine  that  I  can  find  and  you 
want  to  wear  only  remember  it’ll  be  hard 
to  scold  me  convincingly  after  this  for  not 
picking  up  my  things” 
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2.  Recognizing  Subjects  and  Predicates 

The  part  of  a  sentence  that  tells  what  is  talked  about  in  the  sentence  is  called  the 
complete  subject. 

The  single  word  that  names  what  the  sentence  is  about  is  called  the  simple  subject. 

It  is  always  a  word  used  as  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

The  part  of  a  sentence  that  tells  what  is  said  about  the  subject  is  called  the  complete 
predicate. 

The  simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Last  night’s  storm  was  very  severe.  4. 

z.  There  are  two  trees  down  on  our  street.  5. 

3.  What  damage  did  you  see?  6. 

Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  complete -subject  is  . ;  the 

simple  subject  is .  The  complete  predicate  is . . . ; 

the  simple  predicate  is  the  verb  . . 

In  sentence  z  the  complete  subject  is  . The  complete  predicate  is . 

. . ;  the  simple  predicate  is  the  verb . 

In  sentence  3  the  complete  subject  and  the  simple  subject  are  both  the  same, . 

The  complete  predicate  is  . .- . ; 

the  simple  predicate  is  the  verb . 

In  sentence  4  the  complete  subject  is  . 

The  complete  predicate  is  . 

In  sentence  5  the  complete  subject  is . ..;  the  simple 

subject  is .  Both  complete  predicate  and  simple  predicate  are . 

In  sentence  6  the  complete  subject  and  the  simple  subject  are  both  the  pronoun . 

. The  complete  predicate  is . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 


Removing  the  trees  is  going  to  be  difficult. 
Even  boys  like  us  will  be  needed. 

Bring  a  saw  and  an  axe. 
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B.  Draw  one  straight  line  under  each  complete  subject;  draw  two  straight  lines  under 
each  simple  subject.  Draw  one  wavy  line  under  each  complete  predicate  and  draw  two  wavy 
lines  under  each  simple  predicate. 


i.  There  is  a  haunted  house  in  the  village  u. 
next  to  ours. 

z.  Once  this  house  was  used  as  a  home  for  iz. 
old  ladies.  13. 

3.  Before  the  war  the  new  owners  took  in 

tourists.  14. 

4.  The  last  room  to  be  assigned  to  guests 

was  always  the  haunted  room.  13. 

5.  Usually  there  was  no  need  for  anyone  to  16. 

sleep  in  this  room. 

6.  One  night  it  had  to  be  rented  to  a  guest.  17. 


7. '  No  one  told  the  woman  anything  about 

the  room. 

8.  On  the  following  morning  this  woman 

had  a  question  to  ask. 

9.  “Who  had  the  room  next  to  mine?” 

10.  “  Why  do  you  ask?” 


“During  the  night  an  old. lady  with  a 
cup  in  her  hand  came  into  my  room.” 
“From  what  direction  did  she  come?” 
“She  came  through  the  door  near  the 
head  of  my  bed.” 

There  has  been  no  way  of  opening  that 
door  for  years.” 

“Has  it  really  been  boarded  up?” 
“Undoubtedly  a  dream  would  explain 
your  experience.” 

“No  dream  of  mine  or  anyone  else’s 
would  explain  my  experience  satis¬ 
factorily  to  me.” 

18.  “  Did  you  see  the  door  open?” 

19.  “Did  any  former  occupant  of  my  room 

use  a  cup  for  getting  a  drink  of  water?” 
zo.  ‘  ‘  Don ’ t  become  too  imaginative ! ’  * 


V-..  Draw  one  straight  line  under  each  complete  subject  and  a  second  straight  line  under 
each  simple  subject.  Draw  one  wavy  line  under  each  complete  predicate  and  a  second  wavy 
line  under  each  simple  predicate.  After  each  sentence  write  Dec.,  Int.,  Imp.,  or  Exc.,  to  show 
what  kind  each  sentence  is. 


1.  Wild  ducks  do  not  usually  nest  near  our  6. 
farm. 

z.  During  this  spring,  however,  a  wounded  7. 
drake  appeared.  8. 

3.  Later  his  wife  joined  him. 

4.  Finally  both  flew  away.  9. 


5.  There  is  a  family  of  beavers  in  the  deep  10. 
woods  north  of  our  farm. 


In  late  April  I  decided  to  try  to  find  the 
beavers. 

Thick  with  underbrush  was  the  way. 

The  beavers’  hut  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  pond. 

On  top  of  the  hut  was  a  wild  duck’s  nest. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  home  of  the  wounded 
drake  and  his  wife. 
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3.  Using  Better  Sentences 

To  prevent  your  speech  or  your  writing  from  sounding  dull  and  monotonous,  you 
should  avoid  using  too  many  declarative  sentences  and  you  should  vary  the  position  of 
the  subject  in  your  sentences. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Lucy  and  Marge  are  planning  a  hike, 
z.  They  want  a  list  of  all  the  hikers  by 
Wednesday. 

3.  Sandwiches  and  cocoa  will  be  provided. 


4.  The  charge  will  be  ten  cents  per  person. 

5.  The  group  will  meet  at  ten  o’clock  on 

Saturday  morning  at  Lucy’s  house. 

6.  You  should  be  prompt. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  j olio  wing  sentences. 

In  ....  . . .  sentences  the  subject  stands . There  are . declarative  sentences. 

To  avoid  monotony  the  prepositional  phrase  .  might  be 

placed . in  sentence  z. 


Sentence  4  might  begin  with  the  word 


;  it  would  then  read, 


Sentence  5  might  be  rearranged  by  placing  a  prepositional  phrase 
Sentence  ....  might  be  written  as  a  question  thus : . 


Sentence  ....  might  be  an  imperative  sentence . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  piled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow . 

B.  To  obtain  practice  in  varying  your  sentences,  rewrite  the  numbered  sentences  so 
that  in  no  case  does  a  subject  stand  first.  Use  one  imperative  sentence,  four  exclamatory  sen¬ 
tences,  four  questions  and  z  declarative  sentences. 

Lou:  I  left  my  theme  on  the  hall  table.  Lou:  3.  You  don’t  think  I’d  forget  such  an 
1.  You  took  it,  Pat.  important  thing. 

. .  3 . . . 

Pat:  I  came  in  the  back  door.  z.  You  . 

probably  never  even  wrote  the  theme.  . 

. .  Pat:  4.  You  might  of  course. 

.  4 . . . 
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Lou:  5.  I  didn’t  this  time  anyway.  8 . • . 

5 .  . 

„  ,  „  ,  1  ,  Lou:  9.  I’ve  told  you  again  and  again. 

Fat:  6.  You  are  absolutely  sure. 


Lou:  You  make  me  tired!  7.  I’m  absolutely  pAT.  I0  Nothing  was  on  the  halI  table 

r  IO . 

sure  01  course. 

7  . . . 

Lou:  11.  You  might  look  under  it. 

\ . .  •  . .  11.  . 


Pat:  8.  You  left  it  on  the  hall  table. 

C.  Write  the  speeches  indicated  below, 
many  different  kinds  of  sentences  as  you  can. 
you  write.  0 

George:  My  dog  Rufus  has  made  me  a  lot 
of  trouble. 

Sam:  . 


George:  He  has  taken  to  digging  holes. 
Yesterday  Mrs.  Graves  showed  me  a  big 
hole  in  the  middle  of  her  flower  bed. 

Sam  :  . 


George:  She  didn’t  say  that  she  saw  him, 
but  I’m  afraid  he  did  it.  What  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  do? 

Sam:  . . . 


Vary  the  position  of  the  subject  and  use  as 
Underline  each  simple  subject  in  the  sentences 

George:  I’ve  already  done  that.  What  next? 
Sam  :  . 


'  S 

George:  Whenever  I  tie  him  up,  he  howls, 
and  somebody  complains. 

Sam  :  . 


George:  Maybe  I  could,  but  Mother  might 
think  he’d  be  in  her  way. 

Sam:  . . 
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UNIT  II 


A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Need  to  Study 


hat]  every  one  of  the  qird/  caught  a  worm? 


A.  In  each  sentence  underline  once  the  simple  subject.  Of  the  two  verbs  at  the  left 
write  the  correct  one  in  the  blank  and  draw  a  line  through  the  other  one. 


warns,  warn 
leaves,  leave 
has,  have 

is,  are 

weren’t,  wasn’t 
has,  have 
Isn’t,  Aren’t 
is,  are 

moves,  move 

offers,  offer 
is,  are 
is,  are 


i.  The  peculiar  clouds  and  the  still  air . us  of  a  storm. 

x.  The  teacher  with  all  the  pupils . the  school  building. 

3.  Someone  on  the  hilltop  . . been  watching  the  funnel- 

shaped  cloud. 

4.  Everybody  outside  in  the  streets . .  hurrying. 

5.  There . . .  much  time  to  seek  shelter. 

6.  Neither  of  the  big  stores . as  yet  closed. 

7 . there  any  janitors  to  help? 

8.  There . still  the  owner,  as  well  as  three  clerks,  inside. 

9.  Those  clouds,  with  a  very  high  wind, . rapidly  toward 

the  town. 

10.  Neither  a  tree  nor  a  haystack . protection. 

11.  Either  a  basement  or  the  apple  cellar . safe. 

iz.  Presently  each  one  of  these  places . filled  with  joking 

neighbors. 
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watches,  watch 
knows,  know 
scurries,  scurry 
has,  have 


13.  Some  of  the  men . at  the  windows  or  at  the  doors. 

14.  When  all  of  them . that  the  danger  is  past,  everybody 

. . .  ^ . out  to  look  around. 

15.  Not  a  thing  around  any  of  their  homes . been  touched 

or  moved. 


s  B.  Many  words  may  be  used  as  either  nouns  or  verbs .  In  the  blank  in  the  margin  write 
N.  or  V.  to  tell  how  the  italicized  word  is  used  in  each  of  the  following  sentences. 

.  1.  The  water  tanks  hold  thousands  .  8.  Can  Tim  letter  a  title  on  a  book? 

of  gallons  of  water.  . 


z.  We  watched  cars  being  lowered 
into  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

3.  The  wrestler  complained  of  the 

hold  his  opponent  used. 

4.  In  the  summer  we  shall  water  the  .  12..  The  light  from  the  beacon  flashes 


9.  Martin  has  a  letter  written  by 
Buffalo  Bill. 

10.  The  Pentagon  is  a  puzzling  build¬ 
ing. 

xx.  Workmen  are  building  new  offices. 


lawn  daily. 


a  signal. 


5.  The  amount  of  water  used  is  tre-  .  13.  Powerful  electric  lamps  light  the 


mendous. 


landing  field. 


6.  Mark  Twain,  when  young,  .  14.  The  officer  -parts  the  men  who  are 


wanted  to  be  a  steamboat  pilot. 


fighting. 


1. 


z. 


.  7.  A  friend  of  his  did  pilot  a  boat  on  .  15.  Parts  for  the  play  were  assigned 

the  Mississippi.  today. 

C.  Cross  out  the  wrong  form  of  the  verb.  Draw  a  straight  line  under  each  complete 
subject.  In  the  margin  write  C.S.  if  the  subject  is  compound  and  C.P.  if  the  predicate  is 
compound. 

Saws  and  hammers  is,  are  checked  to  each  pupil. 

A  workbench  with  plenty  of  tools  has ,  have  been  provided. 

3.  Everyone  at  the  benches  puts;  put  away  the  tools  and  picks,  pick  up  the  shavings. 

4.  Neither  a  boy  nor  a  girl  is,  are  excused  for  carelessness. 

5.  A  teacher  or  his  assistant  helps,  help  everyone  at  first. 

6.  The  girls,  as  well  as  any  of  the  boys,  operates,  operate  the  machines. 

7.  After  a  few  days  a  shelf  or  a  footstool  is,  are  ready  for  varnish. 

8.  Some  pupils  in  the  class  makes,  make  gifts  in  October  and  keeps,  keep  them 
until  Christmas. 

9.  By  this  plan  money  and  time  has,  have  been  saved. 

10.  The  pupils  and  the  teacher  has,  have  worked  and  has,  have  enjoyed  it. 
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UNIT  II 

1.  Using  Singular  and  Plural  Verb 
Forms  Correctly 

Be  sure  that  you  find  the  real  subject  of  a  sentence  in  order  to  know  whether  to  use  the 
singular  or  the  plural  form  of  the  verb. 

When  you  see  such  expressions  as  each  of  the  houses,  either  on  the  desk,  neither  of  the  letters, 
one  among  the  horses  in  the  pasture,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  noun  in  the  group  of  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  words  such  as  of,  on,  in,  as  well  as,  from,  among  is  not  the  simple  subject. 


A. 


To  prove  that  you  understand 


Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Each  of  the  four  houses  in  our  block  is 
built  of  material  different  from  the 
others. 

z.  One  among  them  has  been  painted  re¬ 
cently. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 


3 .  All  of  the  trees  have  grown  large  and  thick. 

4.  Among  these  trees  there  is  one  from  a  for¬ 

eign  country. 

5.  This,  as  well  as  the  flowering  bushes, 

makes  the  places  attractive. 

Cross  out  the  wrong  word  when  a  choice  is  given. 


In  sentence  1  we  are  not  thinking  of  the  four  houses  together  but  of  each  one  separately; 

hence,  the  subject  is  not  of  the  four  houses  but  the  word . ,  which  is  singular, 

plural  in  number  and  requires  the  singular,  plural  verb . 

In  sentence  z  we  are  pointing  out  not  all  the  houses  but  only  one.  Since  one  is  singular, 

plural,  the  verb  must  be . also.  The  verb  is . 

In  sentence  3  we  wish  to  say  that  no  tree  has  been  omitted;  hence  the  subject  of  the  sentence 

is . ,  which  is  singular,  plural.  The  verb  is  also  singular,  plural. 

In  sentence  4  we  are  not  speaking  of  all  these  trees,  we  are  speaking  of . 

The  verb  is .  Both  the  subject  and  the  verb  are  singular,  plural. 

In  sentence  5,  by  omitting  the  phrase  as  well  as  the  flowering  bushes,  we  see  that  the  subject 

is .  Since  this  subject  is  singular,  plural,  the  verb . . is  also 

singular,  plural. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 
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B.  Underline  the  simple  subject.  From  the  two  words  in  the  margin  select  the  correct 

one  and  write  it  in  the  blank.  Draw  a  line  through  the  other  one. 

wants,  want  i.  Everyone  in  our  class  of  twenty . to  know  more  about 

the  county  we  live  in. 

arranges,  arrange  z.  One  of  our  teachers  . for  us  to  see  various  interesting 

features. 

becomes,  become  3.  After  any  expedition,  all  of  the  group  . enthusiastic 

about  seeing  more. 

has,  have  4.  Some  of  our  friends  .  been  promised  a  report  of  the 

visit  to  examine  the  cherry  industry. 

was,  were  5.  We  found  that  there . entire  farms  planted  with  cherry 

trees. 

belongs,  belong  6.  Each  of  the  dozens  of  those  fruit  growers . to  the  cherry 

association. 

7.  All  of  them . and  elect  officers. 

8.  The  duties  of  the  secretary . the  most  important. 


meets,  meet 
is,  are 
takes,  take 


is,  are 


9.  Every  one  of  the  members . his  share  of  the  loss  or  of 

the  profit. 

io.  For  every  person,  there . some  work  to  do  or  some  ma¬ 

chinery  to  watch. 


C.  Fill  the  blank  with  the  correct  form  of  the  verbs  given  at  the  left.  In  the  margin 
write  S.  if  the  verb  you  choose  is  singular  or  P.  if  it  is  plural.  Underline  the  subject  with 
which  the  verb  agrees. 


begins,  begin 


is,  are 


is,  are 


1.  When  the  fruit  in  the  cherry  orchards . . to  ripen,  many 

pickers  are  employed.  , 

z.  Since  there . several  varieties  of  cherries,  they  do  not 

all  ripen  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Most  of  the  trees  .  low  and  most  of  the  cherries 

. .  easily  reached. 


iz 


NAME 

is,  are  -  4. 

helps,  help  ....  5. 

is,  are  ....  6. 

has,  have  ....  7. 

dumps,  dump _ 8. 


SECTION  DATE 

A  boy  or  a  girl  working  in  the  orchard . well  paid. 

A  man  with  his  entire  family  often . with  the  picking. 


Each  of  the  pickers . allowed  to  eat  all  the  cherries  he 

wants. 

Everyone  .  the  contents  of  his  box  weighed  and  a 

record  kept. 


A  truck  with  all  the  boxes . the  cherries  into  a  huge 

vat. 


D.  Underline  each  subject  in  the  following  sentences, 
correct  verb. 


Draw  a  line  through  each  in- 


1.  From  the  vat  the  cherries  rolls,  roll  into  a 
trough  of  running  water, 
z.  On  each  side  of  the  sloping  trough  sits , 
sit  women  and  girls  who  remove  any 
imperfect  cherries. 

3.  There  is,  are  several  of  these  vats  and 

troughs. 

4.  At  right  angles  to  these  troughs  runs,  run 

a  long  trough  into  which  the  cherries 
fall. 

5.  A  punching  machine  catches,  catch  each 

cherry  and  punches,  punch  out  the  seed. 

6.  The  seed  drops,  drop  down. 

7.  The  meat  of  the  fruit  travels,  travel  on  to 

a  container. 

8.  Every  container  becomes ,  become  partly 

filled  with  cherries. 


9.  Then  some  one  of  the  workers  pours,  pour 
in  sugar. 

10.  One  of  the  three  or  four  puts,  put  a  lid 

on. 

11.  Another  lifts,  lift  the  container  up  onto 

a  truck. 

iz.  As  soon  as  a  truck  is  loaded,  the  driver 
hastens,  hasten  to  get  these  cherries  into 
a  refrigerator  car  or  a  van. 

13.  From  a  storage  plant  where  this  product 

has,  have  been  frozen,  portions  is,  are 
sent  to  your  grocery  store. 

14.  Some  boy  or  girl  in  your  family  likes,  like 

cherry  pie. 

15.  Numbers  of  workers  has,  have  made  it 

possible  for  you  to  have  that  delicious 
pie  for  dinner. 


E.  Select  the  correct  verb  on  the  left  and  write  it  in  the  blank.  Draw  a  line  through 
the  verb  that  is  incorrect  to  use  in  the  sentence. 

has,  have  1.  Our  principal . asked  us  to  make  a  report  of  our  visit 

to  the  Buttes. 


*3 


glad  to  do  it,  for  everybody  enjoyed  the  ex- 


is,  are 

is,  are 
is,  are 
rises,  rise 
is,  are 


was,  were 
was,  were 
was,  were 
knows,  know 

reaches,  reach 
has,  have 

was,  were 

looks,  look 
was,  were 
looks,  look 

was,  were 

digs,  dig 

looks,  look 


z.  Any  of  us  . 
perience. 

3.  First,  somebody  from  the  group . to  tell  you  that  the 

Buttes  .  the  name  of  a  peculiar  formation  that 

. abruptly  from  the  plain.  The  name  of  these  rocky 

ledges,  the  Buttes, . pronounced  with  a  long  #,  as  in 

mutes. 

4.  Having  packed  a  huge  lunch  for  all  of  us,  the  teacher,  with  the 


help  of  two  boys, - " . storing  it  in  the  car  while  most 

of  us  . assembling  wraps.  The  ride  over  the  plains 


. likely  to  be  cold. 

5.  The  driver  of  this  “  Galloping  Goose”  bus . how  to  fol¬ 

low  the  indistinct  tracks. 

6.  The  winding  road  finally . the  Buttes. 

7.  All  of  us . been  watching  them  for  miles. 

8.  As  we  bumped  along  that  little-used  road,  somebody  in  the  party 

. always  seeing  something  interesting.  One  of  the 

boys,  seeing  a  jack  rabbit  for  the  first  time,  shouted,  “The  ears  of 


that  creature  . like  a  donkey’s!”  Everyone  in  the 

class  .  laughing  as  one  remarked,  ‘‘You  mean  his 


backstop  for  sound  effects  . like  those  of  a  donkey, 

don’t  you?” 

9.  Arriving  at  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  wind,  everybody . . . 

in  a  big  hurry  to  begin  hunting  for  fossils. 

10.  An  expert  with  his  helpers  often  . here  hunting  for 

bones,  we  have  been  told.. 

11.  The  bones  he  .  for  are  those  of  prehistoric  animals. 
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2.  Recognizing  Words  Used  as  Nouns  and 

as  Verbs 


A  word  is  a  noun  when  it  is  used  as  the  name  of  anything. 

A  word  or  group  of  words  is  a  verb  when  it  expresses  either  action  or  a  state  of  being. 
Many  words  may  be  used  as  either  nouns  or  verbs.  We  must  see  how  the  word  is  used  in 
a  sentence  before  we  can  know  whether  it  is  a  verb  or  a  noun. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i .  The  tires  on  his  car  give  good  service, 
z.  A  long  ride  tires  my  uncle. 

3 .  He  may  have  a  pass  to  enter  the  tunnel. 

4.  They  often  pass  other  cars. 


5 .  The  pass  over  that  mountain  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  one. 

6.  On  that  road  cars  turn  to  the  left. 

7>.  They  soon  come  to  the  last  turn  in  the  road. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences.  Cross  out  the  wrong  word  or  words  when  a  choice  is  given. 

In  sentence  1  the  wofd  tires  is  the  name  of  something  and  is,  therefore,  a . 

It  is  used  as  the . . . of  the  verb. 

In  sentence  z  the  word  tires  is  a  . . because  it  tells  what  the  subject  did. 

In  sentence  3  the  word  pass  is  the  name  of  something,  expresses  action.  It  is  a . 

In  sentence  4  pass  is  the  name  of  something,  expresses  action.  It  is  a . 

In  sentence  5  pass  is  a  . . . . used  as  the . .  of  the  sentence. 

In  sentence  6  turn  is  a . because  it  tells  what  the . ,  the  subject,  do. 


In  sentence  7  turn  is  a . because  it  is  the  name  of  something,  expresses  action. 

It  is  used  as  a  subject,  verb,  direct  object,  object  of  a  preposition. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  piled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

B.  In  the  first  blank  at  the  left  write  the  letter  a,  b,  c,  d ,  or  e,  that  shows  which  one  of 
the  meanings  is  correct  for  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentences  they  follow.  In  the  second 
blank  show  whether  the  word  is  a  noun  or  a  verb  by  writing  N.  for  noun  or  V.  for  verb. 


.  1 .  The  light  of  the  moon  helped  us  to  find  the  way. 

. . .  z.  We  light  the  candles  in  the  house. 

(a)  the  early  dawn,  (b)  a  reflection  from  the  sun,  (c)  cause  something  to  burn,  (d)  make  less  dark. 


. .  3  •  Roland  received  a  blow  on  the  head. 

. .  4.  His  defeat  was  certainly  a  blow. 

. . .  5.  He  should  blow  his  horn  for  help. 

(a)  a  knock,  (b)  a  strong  wind,  (c)  a  disappointment,  (d)  to  fill  with  air,  (e)  to  produce 
a  current  of  air  that  would  cause  a  sound. 

.  6.  In  that  football  game,  the  last  pass  was  made  very  skillfully. 

. .  7.  We  can  pass  without  tickets  into  the  balcony. 

.  8.  We  were  afraid  to  drive  over  the  high  pass  at  night. 

(a)  a  road  by  which  to  get  over  mountains,  (b)  to  go  through  or  by,  (c)  sending  a  ball  from 
one  player  to  another,  (d)  distribute. 


C.  Use  the  word  at  the  left  as  a  verb  in  a  sentence  numbered  1 ;  then  use  it  as  a  noun  in 
a  sentence  numbered  z.  In  the  blank  tell  how  the  noun  is  used  (as  subject,  direct  object,  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  preposition,  or  predicate  nominative). 


time 


1. 


drop 


pieces 


care 


corner 


wings 


1. 
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3.  Reviewing  Compound  Subjects  and 
Compound  Predicates 

When  a  subject  has  two  or  moire  parts  connected  by  and  or  separated  by  or  or  nor,  it 
is  called  a  compound  subject.  When  a  predicate  has  two  or  more  parts  connected  by  and 
or  but  or  separated  by  or  or  nor,  it  is  called  a  compound  predicate. 

A  simple  sentence  has  one  subject  and  one  predicate  either  or  both  of  which  may  be 
compound. 

When  the  parts  of  a  compound  subject  are  connected  by  and,  use  a  plural  verb. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 


i.  The  streets  and  the  walks  are  dangerous, 
z.  A  heavy  snow  has  fallen  and  has  covered 
all  walks. 

3.  Snow  plows  and  snow  shovels  were 


brought  out  and  were  used  early  and 
late. 

4.  Neither  the  street  nor  the  walk  seems  safe. 

5.  Every  boy  and  every  girl  is  here. 


Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences.  Cross  out  the  wrong  word  when  a  choice  is  given. 
In  sentence  1  the  two  parts  of  the  subject  are . . .  and .  They 


are  connected  by  the  conjunction  . ;  therefore  the  verb  . .  is 


In  sentence  z  the  two  parts  of  the  verb  are . . . . and . 

. . .  They  are  connected  by  the  conjunction . .  The  verbs  are  singular 

to  agree  with  the  subject . 

In  sentence  3  plows  and  shovels  make  the  . . subject;  were  brought 

and  were  used  make  the  . . . . predicate.  Since  the  sentence  has 

one  subject  (compound)  and  one  predicate  (compound),  the  sentence  is  a  simple,  com¬ 
pound  sentence. 

In  sentence  4  the  subject  has  two  parts . . and . separated  by 

the  conjunction  .  Each  subject . and . is  singular,  plural. 

The  verb  seems  is  singular,  plural. 

In  sentence  5  the  subjects  . . and  . . are  modified  by . 

. ;  hence  the  verb . is . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 
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B.  Draw  a  straight  line  under  each  simple  subject  or  each  part  of  the  simple  subject  if 
it  is  compound  and  a  wavy  line  under  each  compound  predicate.  Underline  twice  the  con¬ 
junction. 

In  the  margin  write  C.S.  for  compound  subject  and  C.P.  for  compound  predicate.  One  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  compound  sentence  instead  of  a  simple  sentence.  Do  not  fill  the  blank  for  it. 

. .  i.  Marylin,  Kate,  and  the  twins  .  6.  The  twins  know  a  trick  and 

were  preparing  for  a  picnic  they  will  try  it. 


supper. 

z.  Heaps  of  sandwiches  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  chicken  have  been 
provided. 

3 .  The  twins  and  Marylin  were  to 

make  sandwiches. 

4.  Ham-spread  or  butter  is  pro¬ 

vided  and  must  be  used. 

5.  The  butter  is  hard  and  will  not 

spread. 


7.  They  add  hot  milk  to  the  butter 

and  beat  the  two  together. 

8.  Either  the  spread  or  the  butter 

can  then  be  easily  put  on 
the  bread. 

9.  Neither  Joyce  nor  Jane  wishes 

to  fry  the  chicken. 

10.  Both  Marylin  and  Kate  find  it 
easy. 


C.  Draw  one  line  under  the  two  words  that  make  the  compound  subject  and  two  lines 
under  the  conjunction  that  connects  them.  In  the  blank  write  the  verb  that  is  correct  to  use. 


was,  were  1. 

is,  are  z. 

is,  are  3. 

is,  are  4. 

has,  have  5. 

knows,  know  6. 

helps,  help  7. 


remains,  remain  8. 
has,  have  9. 

Is,  Are  10. 


Flour  and  meal . placed  in  a  paper  bag. 


The  back  and  the  legs  of  the  chicken . then  dropped  in. 

The  flouring  mixture  and  the  pieces  of  chicken  . then 

shaken  thoroughly. 

Thus  the  meaty  piece  and  the  bony  piece . being  equally 

covered  with  the  mixture. 


Both  Joyce  and  Jane . dropped  some  grape  jelly  on  their 

white  aprons. 

Neither  Marylin  nor  Jane . what  to  do. 

Both  Kate  and  Marylin . . . to  pour  boiling  water  through 

the  stains. 

No  stain  or  spot . to  be  seen. 

Some  pickles  and  a  large  piece  of  celery . to  be  served 

instead  of  a  salad. 

. every  girl  and  every  boy  hungry  now? 
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A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Need  to  Study 


Mr" 

u  \-°°) 


THERE  DIDN'T /CARCELY  ONE  OE  THEM  HAVE  A  TAIL 


A.  Supply  the  necessary  punctuation  in  the  passage  below.  Indicate  a  new  paragraph 
by  using  the  sign  f.  Change  small  letters  to  capitals  where  necessary. 


Did  you  really  write  part  of  this  book 
Debbie  asked  Jim  I  didn’t  write  any  of 
it  by  myself  Debbie  replied  doubtfully  the 
man  who  wrote  it  is  a  friend  of  Daddy’s 
he  asked  me  to  help  him  make  the  children 
sound  natural  I  thought  one  of  the  girls 
sounded  like  you  when  she  said  don’t  tease 
Taffy  he  doesn’t  like  to  be  treated  like  a 


doll  really  all  I  did  was  to  listen  while  he 
read  I  talked  to  him  about  the  things  that 
happen  here  at  home  and  in  school  he  was 
lots  of  fun  he  treated  me  as  if  I  were  grown 
up  and  when  the  book  was  finished  he  sent 
me  a  present  what  was  it  Jim  inquired  five 
pounds  of  candy  I  ought  to  have  known 
you  then  Jim  exclaimed. 


B.  Supply  commas  wherever  they  have  been  omitted. 

i.  “No  mail  was  left  at  our  door  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

x.  “Sue  are  you  sure?” 

3.  “  Yes  I’m  quite  sure.  Why?” 


4.  “I  was  hoping  for  a  note  from  Lou  Mike’s 

cousin.” 

5.  “Goodness  why  didn’t  you  tell  Fred  the 

boy  next  door?” 


C.  Above  each  group  of  words  in  italics  write  the  contraction  that  stands  for  them. 
Punctuate  parenthetic  expressions  and  abbreviations  correctly.  Change  small  letters  to  cap¬ 
itals  where  necessary. 


1.  Don  as  a  matter  of  fact  told  Jack  that  he 
was  not  very  eager  to  see  mrs  Sims. 
x.  mrs  Sims  has  a  garden  and  is  not  cordial 
to  boys  who  have  batted  balls  into  her 
phlox. 

3.  Don  usually  knew  when  he  had  offended 


her,  but  today  he  had  been  nowhere  near 
the  Sims’s  place. 

4.  “  She  will  ask  us  silly  questions  probably 

trying  to  be  polite,”  Don  told  Jack. 

5.  “But  it  will  not  take  long;  let  us  go 

now.” 
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V.  Underline  each  verb  in  the  sentences  below.  Write  T.  over  each  transitive  verb  and 
I.C.  over  each  intransitive  complete  verb.  Cross  out  the  incorrect  form  when  more  than  one 
is  given.  Write  D.O.  over  each  direct  object  and  I.O.  over  each  indirect  object. 


i.  Where  shall  we,  us  camp? 
z.  I  have  found  a  small  cave. 


4.  Only  one  can  sleep  in  it. 

5.  Can’t  we  find  ourselves  a  better 


3.  Show  I,  me  the  cave. 


place? 


t.  Underline  each  verb  and  write  T.  for  Transitive,  I.C.  for  Intransitive  Complete,  or  L. 
for  Linking  over  each.  Write  P.N.  over  each  predicate  nominative  and  P.A.  over  each 
predicate  adjective. 


1.  A  lawn  in  this  climate  is  a  difficult  3. 

problem.  4. 

x.  Our  grass  is  growing  brown.  5. 

F .  Cross  out  unnecessary  pronouns  and  each. 

1.  The  members  of  the  band  they  can,  cant  3. 

hardly  wait  for  their  new  uniforms. 
x.  They  will,  wont  hardly  stand  a  chance  of 
winning  the  competition  if  they  have  to 
wear  their  old  uniforms,  I  think,  don't  4. 
think. 


We  should  give  it  fertilizer  before  frost. 

The  rainfall  is  scanty. 

Frost  comes  early. 

incorrect  form  when  two  are  given. 

Marcella  she  was  elected  drum  major 
although  she  has,  hasn't  had  scarcely  as 
much  experience  as  Lena  or  Mark,  the 
other  two  candidates. 

Aren’t  any,  none  of  you  going  to  the  com¬ 
petition? 


\J.  Over  each  verb  in  the  following  sentences  write  T.  for  Transitive  and  C.  for  Complete. 
When  a  choice  is  given,  draw  a  line  through  the  incorrect  word.  Tell  how  each  pronoun  in 
italics  is  used  by  writing  over  the  form  you  select  S.  for  Subject  or  D.O.  for  Direct  Object. 


I. 

May  we,  us  girls  set,  sit  here? 

9- 

X. 

Yes,  if  you  will  not  crowd  we,  us. 

3- 

We,  Us  will  set,  sit  very  close  together. 

10. 

4- 

Lay,  Lie  your  books  on  the  table  first. 

11. 

5- 

Sara  and  I,  me  have  already  laid,  lain  ours 

IZ. 

on  the  windowsill. 

6. 

Ours  are  laying,  lying  beside  our  wraps. 

I3- 

7- 

Who,  Whom  is  setting,  sitting  beside 

H- 

Mark? 

8.  Jack  is  setting,  sitting  his  books  on  the 

15- 

desk. 

1 6. 

Why  is  that  dog  laying,  lying  under  the 
table? 

I  have  seen  he,  him  before. 

He,  Him  does  tricks. 

The  speaker  uses  he,  him  to  illustrate  his 
talk. 

He  will  lay,  lie  quietly  until  called. 

Setting,  Sitting  here  I  can  see  both  the 
speaker  and  he,  him. 

When  does  the  talk  begin? 

The  speaker  will  begin  his  talk  soon. 
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UNIT  III 

1.  Paragraphing  Direct  Quotations 

Whenever  you  quote  the  exact  words  of  a  speaker,  you  should  begin  a  new  paragraph. 
Whenever  there  is  a  change  of  speakers,  a  new  paragraph  begins. 

Make  a  new  paragraph  when  the  speaker  makes  a  sharp  change  in  the  subject. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  paragraphs. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  arrow?”  Sam 
asked. 

“A  missionary  gave  it  to  my  grandfather,” 
Dick  replied.  “It  came  from  Africa.  The 
iron  head  is  supposed  to  be  poisoned.” 

“Then  it  would  be  dangerous  to  handle  it, 
wouldn’t  it?” 

“Dad  let  me  hang  it  here,  but  he  made  me 
promise  not  to  take  it  down.  Perhaps  it 
isn’t  really  dangerous,  but  he  thinks  it 
would  be  foolish  to  take  a  chance.” 

“He’s  probably  right.” 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

There  are . paragraphs  in  this  pas¬ 
sage . persons  are  quoted.  Sam  was 

quoted . times;  Dick,' . times. 

A  new  paragraph  was  begun  with  the  words 
Dick's  mother  because  . .  had  finished 


Dick’s  mother  stopped  in  the  doorway  on 
her  way  downstairs. 

“Did  you  show  Sam  the  paper  that  Hank 
sent  you  from  the  Pacific?”  Mrs.  Gray  in¬ 
quired. 

“Oh,  look,  Sam.  That’s  Japanese  writing. 
We  think  it’s  directions  to  show  soldiers  how 
to  pack  their  equipment.  See  these  dia¬ 
grams? 

“Now  tell  me  what  you  found  out  about 
the  Scout  camp,”  Dick  demanded  as  he  put 
Hank’s  letter  away. 


speaking  and  the  author  was  now  about  to 
explain  what  Mrs.  Gray  was  doing. 

A  new  paragraph  was  begun  with  Now  tell 
me  because,  although  Dick  was  still  speaking, 
he  . 


B.  In  the  following  passage  insert  the  paragraph  sign  (^[}  wherever  a  new  paragraph 


should  be  made. 

“We  must  find  some  way  to  show  Derry 
how  much  we’ll  miss  him,”  George  said. 
“He’s  the  best  athletic  adviser  this  school 
ever  had,”  Morris  added.  “What  do  you 
think  would  please  him  most?”  Dan  asked. 
“To  have  us  win  the  Thanksgiving  game,” 
George  asserted.  “But  we’ll  do  that  any¬ 


way.  I  want  ideas  for  a  present  or  a  recep¬ 
tion.”  “Derry  wouldn’t  like  a  reception,” 
Dan  objected.  “He’s  not  very  formal.” 
“We  don’t  have  to  call  it  a  reception. 
Let’s  call  it  a  get-together.”  “I  think  we 
might  give  him  something  he  could  use. 
It  shouldn’t  be  expensive,  because  Derry 


7.1 


wouldn’t  like  us  to  spend  much  money,  but 
it  could  be  something  he’d  use  all  the  time.” 
“What’s  the  matter  with  a  wallet?  Wouldn’t 
that  be  useful?  And  it  needn’t  cost  much.” 
“I  think  that’s  a  good  idea,  Morris,”  Dan 
agreed;  “let’s  see  if  we  can  find  one  that  five 


cents  from  each  fellow  would  pay  for.  We 
don’t  want  to  ask  for  more  because  some  of 
the  fellows  are  having  to  help  out  at  home, 
but  they’d  all  be  able  to  give  five  cents.  Now 
what  ideas  have  you  to  offer  about 
refreshments?” 


C.  Indicate  the  correct  paragraphing  of  the  following  passage  by  inserting  the  para¬ 
graph  sign  (^j)  wherever  a  new  paragraph  should  begin. 


“We’ve  had  a  queer  experience  at  our 
house,”  Fay  laughed  as  she  met  Ed  and  Myra 
on  the  way  to  school.  “My  brother  Jake 
left  some  com  on  the  stalks  to  dry  for  seed. 
Some  of  it  was  popcorn,  so  he  took  great 
pains  to  warn  A1  and  me  to  let  it  alone,  but 
it  began  to  disappear.”  “Did  you  or  A1 
touch  it?”  Ed  asked.  “Neither  of  us  went 
near  it,  but  still  it  disappeared.  You  can 
imagine  how  wild  Jake  was.  At  first  he  be¬ 
lieved  us,  but  when  every  few  days  two  or 
three  more  ears  would  disappear,  he  wanted 
a  victim  badly.”  “What  did  you  two  do?” 
Myra  wanted  to  know.  “Well,  at  first  we 
teased  him  a  little,”  Fay  admitted.  “That 
only  made  him  surer  that  we  were  guilty. 
We  suggested  crows  and  blue  jays,  but  Jake 
pointed  out  that  they  wouldn’t  take  ears. 
The  funny  thing  is  that  one  of  our  suggestions 
was  right.  You  can  imagine  that  when  it 


was  proved,  Jake  was  still  more  annoyed.” 
“What  was  it?”  Myra  asked.  “Let  me  tell 
you.  I  found  one  of  the  ears  stripped  bare  of 
kernels  in  the  loft  of  the  tool  shed  and  I  was 
pretty  sure  I  knew  how  it  got  there.  I  went 
down  to  the  field  Saturday  afternoon  with  a 
book.  I  found  a  warm  sunny  place  and  sat 
very  still.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  a  sharp  rus¬ 
tling.  I  watched  carefully  until  I  saw  an  ear 
of  corn,  husks  and  all,  moving  across  the 
field.  I  couldn’t  see  what  had  it  until  the  ear 
reached  the  edge  of  the  field.  Then  I  knew.  I 
followed  at  a  distance  until  it  went  up  the 
grapevine  on  the  side  of  the  tool  shed  and 
into  a  hole  in  the  shingles.”  “It  must  have 
been  a  squirrel!”  Ed  exclaimed.  “It  was,” 
Fay  laughed,  “but  Jake  had  been  sure  there 
weren’t  any  around.  That’s  what  amazed 
him  most!  Hurry  up,  we’ll  be  late  if  we 
don’t  run.” 
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2.  Punctuating  Direct  Quotations 

The  words  of  a  speaker  are  enclosed  in  quotation  marks. 

When  a  comma,  question  mark,  or  exclamation  point  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  direct 
quotation,  the  first  explanatory  word  that  follows  begins  with  a  small  letter  unless  it  is 
the  name  of  a  person  or  the  pronoun  /. 

In  a  divided  quotation,  the  second  part  of  the  quotation  begins  with  a  capital,  if  a 
period  has  been  used  after  the  explanatory  words,  or  if  it  is  the  name  of  a  person,  or 
place,  or  is  the  pronoun  /. 

The  marks  which  punctuate  the  words  of  a  direct  quotation  are  placed  inside  the  quo¬ 
tation  marks. 

If  a  person  whose  words  are  being  quoted  repeats  the  words  of  another  person,  the 
quotation  within  a  quotation  is  enclosed  in  single  quotation  marks. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  the  following  passage. 

i.  “Whom  are  you  waiting  for?’’  Allie 
asked. 

±.  “If  you  want  to  wait  with  me, ’ ’  offered 
Homer,  “we  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  lift. 

3.  Dad  said,  ‘Meet  me  at  Glover’s  Market 
at  four  o’clock;  you  won’t  have  to  wait  more 
than  an  hour!’  4.  You  know  how  Dad 
likes  to  tease.’’ 

5.  “Yes,”  his  cousin  replied,  “you  and 
Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

Sentences . and . are  examples  of  divided  quotations. 

In  sentences . and . the  first  word  of  the  second  part  of  the  quotation  begins 

with  a  small  letter  because  in  each  case  a . was  used  after  the  explanatory 

words  that  divide  the  quotations. 

In  sentences  7  and  9  the  first  word  of  the  second  part  of  the  quotation  begins  with  a . 

. letter  because  a  . was  used  after  the  explanatory  words  dividing  the 

quotation. 

In  sentence  3  a  speaker  quotes  the  words  of  another;  the  quotation  within  the  speaker’s 
words  is  enclosed  by . quotation  marks. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 

B.  Insert  quotation  marks  where  they  are  needed  in  the  following  exercise.  Change 
small  letters  to  capitals  wherever  necessary:  Indicate  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph  by 
the  sign  ^f. 


I  know  all  about  Uncle  Dave  and  his  practi¬ 
cal  jokes.  6.  You  don’t  think  this  is  one, 
do  you?” 

7.  “No,  I  don’t,”  said  Homer  firmly. 
“This  isn’t  that  kind  of  joke.” 

8.  “If  you’re  sure  he’s  really  coming 
soon,”  said  Allie  hesitantly,  “I’ll  wait.” 

9.  “Look!”  exclaimed  Homer.  “There 
he  is  now!” 


What  are  you  doing,  Gene?  Sally  asked 
her  cousin.  I’m  getting  my  skis  and  skates 
and  all  my  winter  sport  stuff  ready  to  use. 
Whatever  for?  Didn’t  you  happen  to  look 
out  of  the  window?  She  went  on.  it’s  rain¬ 
ing,  my  lad,  not  snowing.  Maybe  so,  Gene 
agreed;  but  it’ll  be  snowing  some  day  soon 
and  then  I’ll  want  these  things  and  I  won’t 
want  to  spend  hours  getting  them  together 
and  ready  to  use.  What  are  you  going  to  do; 
leave  them  in  the  middle  of  your  room  until 
it  snows?  Gene  looked  contemptuous,  but 
he  kept  steadily  at  work.  You  know,  Sally 
went  on,  if  you  were  really  efficient,  you 
wouldn’t  need  to  be  doing  all  this  now.  Oh, 
no,  I’d  just  wait  till  the  first  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  when  there  was  snow  or  ice,  and  then  I 
could  spend  half  the  day  getting  my  stuff 
ready.  No  thank  you!  I  don’t  care  for  that 


idea  at  all!  If  you  were  really  efficient,  His 
cousin  persisted,  you  wouldn’t  have  to  do  it 
then  or  now.  No,  indeed!  I  suppose  you’d 
do  it  for  me!  Don’t  be  so  silly!  The  girl 
frowned,  if  you  were  efficient,  you’d  have 
done  all  this  work  when  you  put  your  stuff 
away  last  spring;  that  is,  if  you  did  put  it 
away.  Perhaps  you  didn’t.  Perhaps  you 
left  everything  in  a  mess  and  Aunt  Mabel 
stood  it  as  long  as  she  could  and  then  took 
your  things  to  the  attic.  Perhaps  she  did. 
Gene  admitted  reluctantly.  You  could  have 
fixed  your  skis,  tied  the  poles  to  them,  taken 
the  skates  to  be  sharpened,  and  put  your 
woolen  clothes  on  the  line.  You  could 
even  have  helped  do  them  up  in  bundles 
with  moth  balls.  Gene  grinned,  sure  I 
could!  But  then  I’d  have  been  practically 
perfect ! 


L.  Insert  a  paragraph  sign  where  each  new  paragraph  should  begin  and  quota¬ 
tion  marks  where  they  are  needed  in  the  following  passage.  Make  any  changes  in  capitaliza¬ 
tion  and  punctuation  that  you  think  necessary. 


We’re  going  to  do  a  different  kind  of  work 
in  our  Home  Economics  classes  this  year! 
May  exclaimed  Miss  Clark  announced  it  by 
saying  I  have  a  surprise  for  you  of  course  we 
were  excited  and  wanted  to  know  what  it 
was  well  her  father  asked.  What  was  it 
we’re  going  to  cook  for  the  canteen  and 
we’re  going  to  sew  and  knit  for  the  Red 
Cross  then  you’ll  be  making  cookies  all  the 
year  and  maybe  some  cakes  oh  no,  we  won’t. 
May  laughed.  we  already  know  what 
we’re  going  to  do  we’ll  begin  by  making  the 
soups  that  they  serve  some  will  be  thick 
meat  soups,  almost  like  stews  sometimes 
we’ll  make  cream  soups,  then  instead  of 
cookies  all  year,  will  it  be  soups  No,  of 
course  not.  we  shall  make  different  kinds 
of  things  The  soups  will  be  our  first  project 
what’s  going  to  be  your  second  project  Her 
mother  asked  Hot  breads  that  can  be  warmed 
up  is  our  work  for  next  month  we’ll  make 
all  kinds  of  baking  powder  biscuits  aren’t 
you  going  to  try  popovers  Her  brother 


asked,  you  don’t  know  much  about  pop¬ 
overs  except  how  to  eat  them  May  retorted 
who  ever  heard  of  warmed  up  popovers  don’t 
tease  her  May’s  mother  said  the  idea  is  very 
sensible  the  girls  will  learn  just  as  much  as 
in  their  regular  course  and  they’ll  be  helping 
the  whole  community  I  like  the  plan  and  I 
think  other  mothers  will  approve  of  it  it  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  that  our  schools  feel  a  real  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  take  an  active  part  in  com¬ 
munity  work  Her  father  added,  that’s  not 
all  May  went  on  one  Saturday  in  each 
month  our  class  will  work  in  the  canteen 
kitchen  washing  dishes  and  helping  to  take 
care  of  the  food  we’re  not  going  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  serve  at  the  counters  we’re  too 
young  she  sighed  Miss  Clark  said  It’s  no  fun 
to  wash  dishes  and  keep  a  big  kitchen  clean, 
but  then  it’s  not  fun  to  be  shot  at  in  a  battle 
So  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  think  of  those  dishes 
as  just  so  many  bombs  I  hope  you’ll  handle 
them  as  discreetly  as  if  they  were  loaded  with 
T.N.T.  Her  father  grinned. 
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3.  Punctuating  Yes  and  No,  Nouns  of  Address, 
Appositives,  and  Interjections 


The  word  yes  or  the  word  no  when  it  is  the  first  word  in  answer  to  a  question  is  set 
off  by  a  comma  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

A  noun  used  in  a  sentence  to  speak  to  someone  by  name  is  called  a  noun  of  ad¬ 
dress.  A  norm  of  address  is  set  off  by  a  comma  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  or  by 
commas  if  it  is  not  first  or  last  in  a  sentence. 

A  word  or  group  of  words  put  after  a  norm  to  explain  it  is  called  an  appositive. 

Appositives  of  more  than  one  word  are  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by 
commas.  The  words  himself,  herself,  myself,  yourself,  yourselves,  ourselves,  and 
themselves  used  as  appositives  are  not  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Words  which  express  emotion  and  have  no  grammatical  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  are  called  interjections. 

After  an  interjection  a  comma  or  an  exclamation  point  is  used,  and  the  next  word  begins 


with  a  small  letter.  If  the  interjection  is  not 
ceded  by  a  comma. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  No  help  is  coming. 
z.  No,  help  is  coining. 

3 .  Help  Pat. 

4.  Help,  Pat. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  folloiving  sentences. 

Sentence  1  means  exactly  the  opposite  of 
sentence . 

The  comma  after  .  in  sentence  z 

shows  that  the  word  is  used  in  answer  to  a 
question. 

In  sentence  3  the  word . is 

the . of  the  verb  help. 

In  sentence  4  the  word  Fat  is  used  as  a 
. , . of . ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  set  off  by  a . 

In  sentence  5  the  phrase,  a  difficult  puzzle,  is 

2-5 


the  first  word  in  the  sentence,  it  must  be  pre- 


5 .  Her  writing  a  difficult  puzzle  surprised  us. 

6.  Her  writing,  a  difficult  puzzle,  surprised  us. 

7.  She  herself  was  eager  to  go. 

8.  The  last  bit  of  liver,  ugh!  was  downed. 

not  in  apposition  with  writing.  Therefore 
it . set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  by . 

In  sentence  6  the . show  that 

the  phrase  is  in  apposition  with  the  word 

In  sentence  7  the  word . is 

used  in  apposition  with  the  pronoun . . 


but  no . are  used  to  set  off  an 

appositive  of . word  from  the  rest  of 

the  sentence. 


In  sentence  8a.. 
fore  the  interjection 


is  used  be- 


second . . 

in  place  of  the 


might  have  been  used 


and 


after  it;  a 


Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 


B.  In  the  following  sentences  supply  commas  where  they  are  needed'.  After  each  sen¬ 
tence  give  the  reason  for  the  comma  you  inserted  by  writing  Yes  or  No,  N.  of  Ad.  for  noun  of 
address,  App.  for  appositive  of  more  than  one  word,  or  I.  for  interjection.  Insert  a  paragraph 
sign  (10  to  show  where  each  new  paragraph  should  begin. 


i.  “Paul  have  you  seen  these  pictures  of 

a  volcano?” .  z.  “No  let  me 

look  at  them.” . .  3.  “One 

day  this  land  an  ordinary  cornfield  looked 
like  any  other  fertile  level  field.” . 

4.  “The  next  whee  there  was  a  spouting 

volcano  in  its  midst.”  . 

5.  “I  didn’t  know  before  Sam  that  a  vol¬ 
cano  grew  so  fast.” .  6.  “I 

wonder  if  all  volcanoes  Vesuvius  for  in¬ 
stance  do  grow  as  fast.” . 

7.  “Oh  perhaps  they  don’t.” . 

8.  “I  think  the  part  thrown  up  the  cone 


probably  grows  very  fast  at  first.” . 

9.  “Don’t  you  think  Sam  that  it  always 

grows  fast  when  it’s  erupting?” . 

10.  “Yes  unless  the  lava  is  very  thin.” 

.  11.  “Then  I  think  it 

the  cone  grows  more  slowly  because  most 

of  the  lava  runs  off  fast.  ” .  iz.  “This 

article  the  .  paragraph  about  cones  says 
that  only  the  cinder  type  of  cone  grows 

very  rapidly.”  .  13.  “Yes 

and  it  also  says  that  such  volcanoes 
quickly  become  extinct.”  . 


C.  In  the  following  passage  insert  quotation  marks  and  commas  where  they  are 
needed;  indicate  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph  by  inserting  a  paragraph  sign  (If). 


1.  This  diagram  the  one  that  looks  like  a 
tree  explains  a  lot  about  volcanoes  Sam.  z. 
Yes  it  does.  3 .  It  shows  particularly  clearly 
Paul  flow  thin  the  crust  of  earth  is.  4.  I 
never  realized  before  that  the  solid  rock  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  for  instance  is  so  thin. 
5.  Neither  did  I  Sam.  6.  I  always  thought 
of  it  extending  for  miles.  7.  You  can  see 
that  it  does  extend  for  thirty  miles.  8.  The 
point  is  that  thirty  miles  is  a  very  small  part 
of  four  thousand  miles  which  is  the  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  center. 
9.  Then  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  less  than 
one  one-hundredth  of  the  thickness  of  the 


earth  Sam!  10.  Here’s  another  idea  a  star¬ 
tling  one!  The  place  where  that  volcano  ap¬ 
peared  was  just  an  ordinary  cornfield  one 
day  the  next  there  was  a  cone  of  cinders  and 
fire  spouting  out  of  it  do  you  suppose  that 
can  happen  anywhere  probably  not  in 
either  of  our  backyards  Sam  the  article 
points  out  that  volcanoes  are  most  com¬ 
mon  in  the  area  called  the  Ring  of  Fire 
where  is  that  Paul  it’s  largely  in  the  Pacific 
islands  but  it  includes  part  of  South  and 
Central  America  I  guess  we’re  safe 
then  Paul  Sam  said  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 
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4.  Punctuating  Parenthetic  Expressions,  Writing 
Contractions,  and  Abbreviations 

A  word  or  group  of  words  which  breaks  into  a  sentence  and  interrupts  the  thought  is 
called  a  parenthetic  expression. 

A  parenthetic  expression  is  set  off  by  commas. 

In  writing  a  contraction,  use  an  apostrophe  whenever  you  leave  out  one  or  more  letters. 

Do  not  use  the  expression  Let’s  us.  It  equals  Let  us  us. 

An  abbreviation  is  always  followed  by  a  period. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  “The  chances  of  our  winning  the  game 
Saturday  are,  in  fact,  excellent.” 
x.  “That,”  retorted  Mark,  “is  what  you 
think!” 

In  sentence  i  the  words  in  fact  are  set  off 
by  commas  because  these  words  form  a 

. expression. 

In  sentence  x  the  words . 


3.  “You,  of  course,  wouldn’t  think  so.” 

4.  “It’s  going  to  be  a  hard  game  to  win.” 

5.  “Let’s  see  what  Dr.  Cranston  thinks 

about  it.” 

In  sentence  4  the  contraction  it’s  is  used 

instead  of  . ;  the  apostrophe 

takes  the  place  of  the  letter . 

In  sentence  5  the  apostrophe  takes  the 


. form  a  parenthetic  expression  place  of  the  letter . in  the  contraction 

and  are  therefore . by .  It  would  be  incorrect  to 

.  use  Let’s  us  because  us  would  be  repeating  a 


■  ■  c~ 

In  sentence  3  . is  a .  part  of  the  contraction.  A  period  is  used 

. . .  after  . ,  which  is  an  abbreviation  of 

. and  is  set  off  by  commas.  the  word . 

Lind  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow . 


B.  Write  the  contraction  required  in  each  blank  below. 


1.  “I  . (could  not)  find  my 

blue  sweater  this  morning.” 
x.  “ . (Did  not)  you  lend  it 


3.  “I  .  (do  qot)  think  so; 

anyhow . . .  (she  has)  al¬ 

ready  returned  the  one  I  did  lend  her.” 

4.  “You  .  (cannot)  just 


to  Millie  last  week?” 
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have  lost  it;  . . .  (have 

not)  you  mislaid  it?” 

5.  “I  think  .  (Josie  has) 

probably  borrowed  it.” 

6.  “ . (You  are)  always  ac¬ 

cusing  Josie  of  the  silliest  things!” 


9.  “ . (She  has)  been  known 

to  put  away  mine  too,  but  in  her 
closet!” 

10.  “ . (Let  us)  see  whether 

that  happened  this  time.” 

11.  ”..... . .  (You  would)  have 


7.  “ .  (You  would)  never 

think  Josie  was  anything  but  perfect.” 

8.  ‘‘At  least . . . (she  is)  care¬ 

ful  to  put  her  things  away.” 


been  wise  to  look  on  the  floor  of 
your  closet,”  Josie  laugned  as  she 
entered  with  the  sweater  in  her 
hand. 


C.  The  contractions'  below  are  printed  in  italics.  In  the  space  before  each  sentence 
rewrite  each  contraction  that  uses  a  present  tense,  making  it  a  past  tense,  and  rewrite  each 
contraction  that  uses  a  past  tense  in  the  present  tense.  Rewrite  also  as  contractions  any  other 
italic  phrases. 


1.  Why  don't  you  come  . 

with  us? 

too  long. 

x.  I  can  t  because  I  haven't  . 

.  11.  I  couldn't  imagine  prac- 

finished  my  practic- 

ticing  being  fun ! 

ing-  . 

change  yoijr  mind  if 

3.  Aren't  you  through  by  . 

three  o’clock? 

it. 

4.  I'm,  not  through  on  . 

.  13.  I  have  had  plehty, 

Tuesday  until  later. 

thank  you! 

5 .  I  have  several  more  . 

weeks  of  getting 

permanently. 

ready  for  our  exhibi-  . . 

.  15.  It  will  just  stop  for  a 

tion;  then  I  shall  be 

few  weeks. 

free  right  after  school 

16.  Well,  in  those  weeks 

6.  Good !  we  shall  be  look-  . 

.  let  us  get  in  as  much 

ing  forward  to  the 

fun  as  we  can. 

time  when  your  prac-  . 

ticing  is  over. 

thing. 

7.  You  will  not  be  any 

18.  I  know  one  thing  we 

more  pleased  than  I  ....... 

shall  be. 

out  to  the  quarry. 

8.  No,  probably  not.  We  . 

ought  not  to  complain, 

ing  some  specimens 
for  my  collection. 

however,  if  you  do  . 

not. 

Saturday  that  you 

9.  Oh,  I  am  no  martyr. 

10.  The  practicing  is  fun 

2.8 

have. 
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5.  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs  and 

Direct  Objects 

A  verb  expresses  either  action  or  a  state  of  being. 

Intransitive  verbs  may  express  action  by  themselves. 

An  intransitive  verb  that  expresses  action  by  itself  is  called  a  complete  verb , 
Transitive  verbs  require  an  object  to  complete  their  meaning. 

The  direct  object  of  a  verb  tells  what  the  action  of  the  verb  affected. 

The  direct  object  of  a  verb  is  always  in  the  accusative ,  or  objective,  case. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

Since  a  pronoun  takes  the  place  of  a  noun,  it  must  point  clearly  to  some  noun  already 
spoken  or  written. 

Personal  pronouns  indicate  three  different  persons:  (1)  the  person  who  is  speaking, 
(2)  the  person  who  is  spoken  to,  or  (3)  the  person  spoken  of. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Joe  planned  the  dinner. 
x.  We  girls  helped  him  somewhat. 

3.  Sally  set  the  table. 

4.  She  laid  a  plate  at  each  place. 

5.  The  silver  shone. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  verb  . is 

. because  it  requires  a 

direct  object  to  complete  its  meaning. 

In  sentence  2.  the  verb  .  is 

transitive  because  it  requires  a . 

. ,  him ,  to  complete  its  meaning. 

The  pronoun  him  is  in  the  . , 

or  . . . ,  case.  It 

would  be  incorrect  to  use  Us  instead  of  We 
because  We  is  the . of  the  sen¬ 

tence.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  must  be  in 

case.  Us  is  the 


6.  A  napkin  lay  at  the  left  of  each 
plate. 

7.  Joe  cooked  the  food. 

8.  He  cooks  well. 

9.  Eight  of  us  sat  at  the  table. 


. .  or  . case. 

In  sentence  3  the  verb  . is  . 

because  it  has  a . ,  table. 

In  sentence  4  the  noun  .  . . is  direct 

object  of  the . verb . 


In  sentences  5,  6,  and  9  the  verbs . , 

. ,  and  . are  . 

They  express  action  by  themselves;  they 


are  therefore . :  verbs. 

In  sentence  7  the  verb  .  is 


. . .  because  it  has  a 
,  food. 


the 


x9 


In  sentence  8  the  verb  .  is 

.  It  is  a . verb 

because  it  expresses . by  itself. 


In  sentence  9  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use 


. instead  of  sat ;  because . 

is  a  transitive  verb  which  requires 

a  . . .  to  complete  its 

meaning. 


Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow . 

B.  Cross  out  the  incorrect  pronoun  or  verb  when  a  choice  is  given. 


1.  Who,  Whom  did  you  meet  yesterday? 
z.  We,  Us  fellows  met  Mr.  Holmes. 

3.  He,  Him  and  Dr.  Sawyer  were  going  to 

the  ration  board. 

4.  They,  Them  took  we,  us  boys  in  their  car. 

5.  I  set,  sat  beside  Dr.  Sawyer. 

6.  We,  Us  were  having  our  hair  cut. 


7.  The  barber  shop  sits,  sets  on  a  corner. 

8.  It  has  long  wide  windows. 

9.  We  always  lie,  lay  our  coats  on  a  bench. 

10.  Then  we  sit ,  set  in  the  window. 

11.  “Lie,  Lay  well  back  in  the  chair.” 

12..  The  barber  always  tells  we,  us  the  same 
thing. 


v-.  Fill  the  chart  by  using  the  sentences  in  Exercise  B;  follow  the  example  supplied 
on  the  first  line. 

Pronoun  Case  Use  Trans.  Verb  Complete  Verb 


1 .  Whom 

Acc.  or  Ob  j. 

DO. 

did  meet 

z. 

3- 

4* 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 

IZ. 

3° 
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6.  The  indirect  Object 


The  indirect  object  is  a  word  which  tells  to  or  for  whom  or  what  something  is  done. 

The  indirect  object  is  used  with  a  direct  object;  no  preposition  is  used  before  it. 

A  pronoun  used  as  an  indirect  object  always  has  the  same  form  as  the  accusative,  or 
objective,  case. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Show  me  your  skates. 
z.  I  gave  Henry  my  old.  pair. 

3.  He  made  me  a  present  of  his  skis. 

4.  We  shall  probably  lend  each  other  these  presents. 

Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  word . shows  what  the  action  of  the  verb  show  affects; 

** 

. is  therefore  the  direct  object.  The  pronoun  . . tells  . . . 

whom  something  is  to  be  shown; . is  therefore  the . of 

the  verb  .  The  same  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  used  with  the 

. and  the . . 

In  sentence  z  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  is . ;  the  indirect  object  is 


In  sentence  3  the  word . tells . whom  a  present  was  given;  it 

is  the . . . of  the  verb .  The . ,  or 

. .  case  is  used  for  the  indirect  object. 

In  sentence  4 . is  the  word  that  shows  what  the  action  of  the  verb . 

. affects;  it  is  therefore  the .  Each  other  is  the . , 

showing . or . whom  something  will  be  done. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 

B.  Choose  the  correct  form  of  the  pronoun  when  a  choice  is  given  by  crossing  out  the 
incorrect  form.  Draw  a  straight  line  under  each  direct  object  and  a  wavy  line  under  each 
indirect  object. 
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he ,  him  a  workbasket. 


i. 


Z. 

3- 


4- 


5- 


6. 


the 


i. 


z. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 


Susan  read  7,  her  story. 

In  it  a  boy  gave  his  mother  a  dog. 

Of  course  the  boy  really  wanted  the  dog 
for  himself. 

His  mother  would  have  preferred  some¬ 
thing  less  lively. 

The  dog  made  the  mother  much  extra 
work. 

On  the  boy’s  birthday,  his  mother  gave 


7 .  The  boy  offered  his  mother  a  simple  solu¬ 

tion  of  the  problem. 

8.  They  could  exchange  gifts. 

9.  Thus  the  boy  finally  gave  his  mother  the 

workbasket. 

10.  The  mother  gave  her  son  the  dog. 

11.  The  exchange  pleased  both. 


C.  In  the  following  sentences  choose  the  correct  form  of  the  pronoun  by  crossing  out 
incorrect  form.  Write  D.O.  over  each  direct  object  and  1.0.  over  each  indirect  object. 


I  showed  Meg  my  chart. 

I  also  showed  she,  her  my  new  paints. 
She  had  once  lent  I,  me  her  crayons. 
Now  she  asked  I,  me  a  favor. 

I  granted  it  gladly. 

She  borrowed  my  paints. 

I  found  she,  her  some  stiff  paper  for  a 


poster. 

8.  Meg  is  managing  the  Christmas  sale  for 

the  Student  Aid  Fair. 

9.  She  gives  her  committee  many  good 

ideas. 

10.  Her  posters  often  win  prizes  at  our  art 
exhibitions. 


D.  In  the  following  sentences  supply  the  correct  form  of  a  pronoun  in  each  blank. 
Write  S.  subject,  1.0.  indirect  object,  or  D.O.  direct  object  over  each  pronoun  that  you  supply. 


1.  Will  you  lend  . your  camera?  I 

want  it  for  Marge. 

z.  Tell . to  take  good  care  of  it. 

3.  She  and . are  good  risks.  Don’t 

worry. 

4 . is  she  going  to  photograph? 

5.  It’s  her  cousin  next  door.  I  don’t  know 

.  He’s  going  away  and  his 

mother  asked  .  to  take  a  pic¬ 

ture  of  him. 

6.  Then  I  must  give  .  my  portrait 

lens  too.  Do  you  and  .......  know 


how  to  use  it?  It  fits  over  the  regular 
lens  like  this. 

7.  Thanks.  I’ll  show . the  way  to 


use  it. 

8.  Give  .  my  best.  Remember  to 

show . a  print  of  the  best  pic¬ 

ture  that  she  gets. 

9.  She’ll  give  .  the  prints  and  I’ll 

show . to  you. 

10.  There’s  no  hurry  about  returning  the 


camera;  you  won’t  find  .  at 

home  until  Wednesday. 


NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


7.  Linking  Verbs,  Predicate  Nominatives  and 

Predicate  Adjectives 

An  intransitive  verb  that  is  followed  by  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  which  tells 
something  about  the  subject  is  called  a  linking  verb. 

Some  common  linking  verbs  are  become ,  feel,  look,  taste,  smell,  sound,  prove,  and  all  forms  of 
the  verb  to  be. 

A  predicate  nominative  is'  a  word  which  stands  in  the  predicate  and  means  the  same 
as  the  subject. 

Pronouns  used  as  predicate  nominatives  (predicate  pronouns)  are  in  the  nominative 
case. 

A  predicate  adjective  is  an  adjective  which  stands  in  the  predicate  and  describes  the 
subject. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 


Study  these  sentences. 

i.  This  game  is  foolish, 
z.  However,  we  feel  silly. 

3 .  The  referee  is  now  Jake. 

4.  He  looks  pompous. 

Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 


5.  His  directions  sound  stem. 

6.  In  this  game  a  laugh  is  a  misdemeanor. 

7.  A  smile  is  a  less  serious  error, 

8.  The  next  referee  will  be  I. 


In  sentence  1  the  word 


is  a  predicate 


stands  in 


and  describes 


because  it 


In  sentence  z  the  verb . .  is  . 

. adjective;  it  is  therefore  a 

In  sentence  3  the  noun  Jake  is  . . . . . 

. and  means  the  same  as  . 

In  sentences  4  and  5  the  verbs . . 

verbs  because  they  are . 


. -.  and  is  followed  by  a 

. verb. 

. because  it  stands  in 

.  It  is  in  the . case. 

and . . . are . . . 

and  are  followed  by . 


. which . the  subjects. 

In  sentences  6  and  7  .  and  .  are  predicate 

nominatives.  They  are . standing  in  the  predicate  and  meaning 


. as . 

In  sentence  8  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use  me  instead  of . because  a  predicate  nomi¬ 
native  is  always  in  the . case. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 
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B.  Over  each  predicate  adjective  write  P.A.;  over  each  predicate  nominative  write 
P.N.;  over  each  direct  object  write  D.O.;  over  each  indirect  object  write  1.0.;  underline  each 
verb  and  over  it  write  T.  for  transitive,  I.C.  for  intransitive  complete,  or  I.L.  for  intransitive 
linking. 


i.  Give  me  a  sandwich,  please, 
x.  When  did  you  come? 

3.  This  is  a  good  sandwich. 

4.  The  brown  one  smells  delicious. 

5.  Hand  me  that  one  then. 

6.  It  tastes  good  too. 


7.  I  could  eat  another  one. 

8.  I’ll  give  you  and  him  two  white  ones, 

9.  Aren’t  there  any  more  brown  ones? 

10.  I’ll  find  you  another. 

11.  I  feel  less  hungry  now. 

ix.  That  is  one  reason  for  eating 


C.  Choose  the  correct  form  when  more  than  one  is  given  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect 
form.  In  each  blank  following  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  write  its  use,  subject  (S.),  direct 
object  (D.O.),  indirect  object  (I.O.),  or  predicate  nominative  (P.N.),  and  predicate  adjective 
(P.  A.).  Over  each  italicized  verb  write  T.  for  transitive,  C.  for  complete,  or  L.  for  linking  verb. 


1 .  Helen  showed  (I,  me) . her 

new  coat . 

x.  It  was  (she,  her)  .......  who  gave  (I, 

me) . . . my  green  sweater. 


. for  the  indoor  meet. 

8.  At  the  meet  he  won't  notice  either  Helen 

or  (I,  me) . 

9.  We  never  expect  much  attention . 

. . .  from  Mark. 

3 .  Her  brother  Mark  is  captain  . .  10.  Then  we  are  both  surprised  and  happy 

of  our  hockey  team.  .  if  he  asks  (we,  us) 

4.  Mark  is  a  fine  athlete .  . . . ,  a  simple  question. 

5.  He  teases  Helen  and  (I,  me).  . .  . . 

6.  But  he  often  feels  generous .  11.  He  may  seem  conceited . 

7.  Yesterday  he  gave  (we,  us) . tickets  ix.  Really  he  is  only  very  shy . . 
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8.  Avoiding  Double  Negatives  and 
Double  Subjects 

Use  only  one  negative  in  the  same  sentence  to  tell  or  ask  about  the  same  thing. 

Do  not  use  a  negative  with  such  words  as  hardly ,  scarcely ,  and  barely. 

Do  not  use  immediately  after  a  noun  subject  a  personal  pronoun  that  stands  for  it. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences.  , 

i.  Mark  will  scarcely  have  room  to  avoid  4.  Lawrence  is  always  quick  in  an  emer- 
the  open  ice.  gency. 

z.  Can  nobody  help  him?  5.  He  won’t  let  Mark  pass  the  last  flag,  I 

3.  Can’t  anybody  suggest  something?  think. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use . .  instead  of  will  ^because  there 

would  then  be  two . telling  about  the  same  thing. 

In  sentence  z  it  would  be  incorrect  for  the  same  reason  to  use . instead  of  can. 

In  sentence  3  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use . instead  of  anybody  because  the 

contraction  . . already  has  supplied  one . 

In  sentences  1  and  4  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  pronoun . after  the  sub¬ 
jects  . and .  Such  an  incorrect  use  of  the  personal . 

is  called  a . subject. 

In  sentence  5  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say . instead  of  I  think  because 

one  negative  has  already  been  expressed  in  the  word . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

B .  Correct  the  following  sentences  by  crossing  out  unnecessary  pronouns  and  making 
correct  choices  of  the  italicized  words. 

1.  Stan  and  Nate  they  hardly  ever ,  never  lack  4.  Therefore  they  took  great  interest  in  this 


for  new  ideas. 

z.  They  found  an  article  about  a  part  of  the 


article  and  Stan  he  decided  to  show  it 
to  his  father. 


country  where  the  inhabitants  scarcely  5.  The  locality  mentioned  in  the  article  is 


ever,  never  have  any ,  no  trouble  with 
decaying  teeth. 

3.  Neither  would  ever,  never  enjoy  having  a 
tooth  filled. 


rich  in  fluorine,  a  substance  that 
neither  boy  had ,  hadn't  ever  heard  of 
before. 

6.  The  springs,  streams,  and  lakes  of  this 
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region  they  contain  fluorine  in  solution. 

7.  Even  the  vegetables  grown  upon  the 

land  in  this  area  they  absorb  fluorine. 

8.  The  inhabitants,  without  ever,  never  being 

conscious  of  it,  obtain  considerable 
fluorine  from  their  food  and  water. 

9.  Doctors  and  dentists  they  have  known 

for  many  years  that  fluorine  prevents 
decay  of  teeth. 

10.  But  they  have  khown,  too,  that  it  hardly 

ever,  never  fails  to  discolor  teeth  unless 
it  is  taken  in  very  small  amounts. 

11.  One  city,  which  has,  hasn't  never  had  a 

good  record  in  preventing  decay  of 
teeth,  has  decided  to  experiment  with 
this  chemical. 


iz.  A  certain  small  amount  of  fluorine  is  to 
be  added  to  the  city’s  water  supply; 
the  amount  is  so  small  that  it  can, 
can't  hardly  be  detected. 

13.  The  local  dentists,  doctors,  and  public 

health  authorities  they  will  watch 
carefully  the  results. 

14.  Stan  he  wants  his  father,  who  is  a  mem¬ 

ber  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  to  start  a 
campaign  for  adding  fluorine  to  the 
drinking  water  of  this  city. 

15.  Stan’s  father  he  thinks  this  is,  isn't 

scarcely  the  time  to  begin. 

1 6.  He  thinks  his  city  should  be  sure  there  is 

any,  no  danger  in  this  kind  of  experi¬ 
ment  before  undertaking  it. 


G*.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  below  by  choosing  the  correct  word  from  the  pair 
in  parentheses.  Cross  out  any  unnecessary  pronouns. 

1.  Our  physical  education  teacher  hardly . is  satisfied  with  a  person’s  pos¬ 
ture.  (ever,  never)  z.  He  thinks . . . can  be  really  well  or  look  well 

who  stands  or  sits  incorrectly.  (anybody,  nobody)  3.  He  likes  to  visit  other 

classes  where  scarcely . is  thinking  about  posture,  (anybody,  nobody) 

4.  Then  Mr.  Graves,  the  physical  education  teacher,  he  makes  notes  of  the  worst 

offenders.  5.  Pupils  who  scarcely . are  found  sitting  or  standing 

erect  are  given  corrective  exercises,  (ever,  never)  6.  At'first  scarcely . 

took  the  matter  seriously,  (anyone,  no  one)  7.  Then  the  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 


ment  they  planned  a  fashion  show  as  part  of  the  entertainment  for  their  annual 

luncheon.  8.  They  found  scarcely . girls  who  could  walk,  stand, 

and  sit  gracefully  enough  to  act  as  models,  (any,  no)  9.  Finally  ten  girls  were 
selected  and  told  that  the  five  who  improved  their  posture  most  they  would  be 

chosen.  10.  Scarcely . of  them  could  wait  to  make  an  appointment 

with  the  Physical  Education  Department  for  corrective  exercises,  (any,  none)  11. 

Later  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  told  the  pupils  that  scarcely . 

applicant  for  a  position  made  the  most  of  his  abilities,  (any,  no)  iz.  He  too  spoke 


of  the  importance  of  a  natural,  easy  carriage;  he  explained  that  probably  no  em¬ 
ployer  . ; .  tell  why  he  would  choose  a  boy  or  girl  who  stood  and  sat  up¬ 

right.  (could,  couldn’t)  13 .  Nevertheless  he  would  feel  instinctively  that  a  lazy 
posture . ■ . scarcely  fail  to  be  evidence  of  either  poor  health  or  indiffer¬ 

ence.  (could,  couldn’t) 
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UNIT  IV 


A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Need  to  Study 


EVERYBODY  PUT  ON  THEIR  HAT/. 


A.  Here  is  Lloyd’s  reply  to  an  Australian  student.  Supply  capitals  and  plural  forms 
where  they  are  needed.  Correct  any  mistakes  in  the  use  of  collective  nouns. 


Dear  miss  ethel  murry: 

I  shall  try  to  answer  your  questions  in  the  time  between  a  class  in  science  and  one  in  Spanish. 

California  may  be  somewhat  like  new  south  wales.  You  have  the  church  of  the  magnolias 
while  we  have  the  church  of  the  roses,  australia  has  the  blue  mountains  and  jenolin  caves; 
america  has  the  rocky  mountains  and  the  carlsbad  caverns. 

You  say  Canberra  is  your  capital;  ours  is  Washington,  d.c.  When  I  saw  the  picture  of 
hotel  metropole  on  bent,  phillip,  and  young  streets,  I  wondered  how  much  the  building  was 
bent  to  face  three  streets !  Are  the  red  cross  office  on  one  of  the  corners?  Do  any  other  society 
have  their  office  there?  I  saw  the  picture  in  the  magazine  you  sent,  pictorial  annual  of 
australia  and  tasmania. 

Our  class  have  more  pupils  on  the  honor  roll  this  term  than  any  other  in  the  school.  The 
class  has  contributed  as  individuals  to  the  refugee  pupils’  fund. 

I  should  like  to  see  pictures  of  the  great  sheep  herd,  of  your  library,  sheaf  of  grains,  and  of 
animals,  such  as  donkey,  kangaroo,  and  ox. 

sincerely  yours, 

lloyd  m.  hanson 


B. 


Fill  the  blanks  correctly. 


Singular  Singular  Possessive 


Plural 


Plural  Possessive 


i.  janitor 


z.  it 


3 .  company  . 

4.  he  . 

5.  fox  .  . 
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C.  Draw  a  line  under  each  pronoun  in  the  sentences  below.  Write  the  pronoun  cor¬ 
rectly  in  the  blanks  below  to  show  which  kind  it  is  as  it  is  used  in  its  sentence. 

i.  The  boys  wanted  to  tell  the  principal  himself.  z.  This  was  not  the  time  to  explain  to 
everyone.  3.  They  could  not  force  themselves  to  speak  of  the  unfortunate  affair. 
Personal  Reflexive  Intensive  Demonstrative  Indefinite 


D .  Make  any  changes  necessary  to  correct  the  agreement  of  the  pronoun  and  its  ante¬ 
cedent  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  We  visited  the  library.  They  were  about  3.  Each  of  the  librarians  has  their  own  desk. 

to  close.  4.  Our  English  class  has  a  reserved  shelf 

z.  The  stacks  have  been  changed.  I  like  it.  where  all  your  required  texts  are  kept. 


E.  In  the  blanks  write  the  verb  form  named  below. 

.  1 .  First  person  plural,  present  progressive  form  of  choose. 

.  z.  Third  person  singular,  perfect  tense  of  jail. 

.  3.  Third  person  singular,  past  tense  of  throw. 

.  4.  Third  person  plural,  present  emphatic  form  of  ride. 

.  5 .  First  person  singular,  past  progressive  form  of  steal. 

. . .  6.  Third  person  plural,  past  perfect  tense  of  blow. 


F.  Supply  shall  or  will  in  each  blank  below.  In  the  space  before  the  sentence  write 
S.F.  if  the  idea  you  wished  to  convey  was  that  of  the  simple  future.  Write  D.  for  determi¬ 
nation,  consent,  or  promise. 


1.  I . .  not  let  you  go 

until  you  promise  to  return. 

z.  Mark  . . . . .  go  with 


you,  I  promise. 


. .  3 .  .  you  be  disap¬ 

pointed  if  I  don’t  come  too? 

. .  4.  I . be  late  if  I  talk  any 

longer. 


G .  Underline  each  verb.  Show  whether  it  is  Active  Voice  or  Passive  Voice  by  writing 
A.V.  or  P.V.  above  it. 

1.  The  girls  played  a  game  of  hockey.  3.  The  cup  was  received  by  the  captain  of  the 
z  The  schools  gave  the  winners  a  silver  cup. 
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UNIT  IV 

1.  Recognizing  Common  and  Proper  Nouns, 
Capitalizing,  Forming  Plurals,  Using 
Collective  Nouns 

1.  A  word  is  a  noun  when  it  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing. 

2.  A  word  is  a  common  noun  when  it  is  used  as  a  name  for  any  one  of  a  whole  class 
of  persons,  places,  or  things. 

3.  A  word  is  a  proper  noun  when  it  is  used  to  name  a  particular  person,  place,  or 
thing. 

4.  A  proper  noun  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

5.  A  word  added  to  a  proper  noun  to  make  a  complete  name  also  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter. 

6.  Certain  words  and  abbreviations  also  begin  with  capital  letters,  as  do  proper 
nouns: 

a.  The  word  Miss,  the  abbreviations  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  any  title  or  abbreviation  of  a 

title  when  it  is  used  with  the  name  of  a  person 

b.  The  name  of  a  company  or  firm 

c.  The  name  of  a  country,  state,  city,  or  town 

d.  The  name  of  a  special  product 

e.  The  name  of  a  club  or  organization 
/.  The  name  of  a  part  of  the  country 

g.  The  name  of  a  department  of  the  government 

h.  The  name  of  a  famous  object,  building,  or  document 

i.  The  name  of  a  school  subject  that  is  also  the  name  of  a  nationality 

j.  The  name  of  a  race,  or  a  religion,  or  a  great  religious  book,  or  the  deity 

k.  The  words  in  the  title  of  a  book  except  articles,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions  un¬ 
less  one  of  these  words  stands  first 

7.  When  a  noun  names  only  one  person,  place,  or  thing,  it  is  singular  in  number. 

8.  When  a  noun  names  more  than  one,  it  is  plural  in  number. 

9.  The  plural  of  most  nouns  is  formed  regularly  by  adding  s  to  the  singular. 

10.  Nouns  ending  in  s,  sh,  ch,  x,  or  z  have  es  added  to  form  the  plural. 

11.  A  few  nouns  ending  in  o  add  es  to  form  the  plural. 

12.  Nouns  ending  in  y  with  a  consonant  (any  letter  except  a,  e,  i,  o,  u)  before  it 
change  y  to  i  and  add  es  to  form  the  plural. 

13.  Many  nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe  change  /  to  v  and  add  s  or  es  to  form  the  plural. 

14.  Some  nouns  form  the  plural  irregularly  by  changing  the  spelling  of  the  singular. 

15.  In  compound  nouns  (those  spelled  with  a  hyphen)  the  most  important  word  in 
the  group  is  made  plural. 

16.  The  plural  of  Miss  is  Misses',  the  plural  of  Mr.  is  Messrs. 

17.  A  collective  noun  is  the  name  of  a  group.  Example:  class. 

18.  A  collective  noun  is  singular  when  the  whole  group  is  acting  together  as  if  it 
were  one  person. 

19.  A  collective  noun  is  plural  when  the  members  of  the  group  are  acting  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

a.  The  (i)  photographer  who  took  the  (z)  pic-  h.  The  (4)  island  is  (5)  'Kodiak,  the  (6)  home 
ture  is  (3)  Glenn  Avery.  of  a  big  brown  (7)  bear. 
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c.  The  (8)  steamship  used  for  the  (9)  trip 

was  the  (10)  Yukon. 

d.  The  (n)  barracks  for  our  (12.)  soldiers,  (13) 

Chilkoot  Barracks ,  lies  between  deep  (14) 
water  and  snow-covered  (13)  mountains . 

e.  The  (16)  wharves  along  the  shore  were 


thronged  with  (17)  men. 

/.  Several  (18)  companies  have  (19)  offices 
here. 

g.  One  (zo)  company  employs  several  hun¬ 

dred  men  in  its  (zi)  mines. 

h.  The  (zz)  majority  of  them  are  contented. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

All  the  numbered  words  in  the  sentences  above  are  .  of  persons  or 

places  or  things.  Of  the  rules  numbered  1  to  5,  Rule  1  tells  us  that  the  words  num¬ 
bered  in  the  sentences  above  are  known  as  . „. . . .  The  word  photographer  in  sen¬ 
tence  a  is  the  name  of  a  whole  class  or  group  and  is  a  . noun. 

The  name  of  one  particular  photographer  is . ,  which  is  a 

. noun,  as  shown  in  Rule . 

In  sentence  b  number  4  is  a  . noun.  Its  particular  name  is 

. .  which  is  a . noun.  Rule . 

In  sentence  c  steamship  is  a . noun.  Yukon  is  a . noun. 

In  sentence  d  number  11  is  a . noun  and  (does,  does  not)  begin  with  a 

capital.  Number  13  has  the  word . added  to  the  proper  noun  Chilkoot, 

and  hence  it . with  a  capital.  Rule . 

In  sentence  e  number  16  is  a  plural  formed  according  to  Rule . ;  number  17  follows 

Rule . 

In  sentence  /  Rule  iz  is  used  in  the  noun  numbered . ;  Rule  9  is  used  in . 

In  sentence  g  number  zo  is  a . noun,  the  name  of  a . 

It  is . in  number  here,  because  the . group  is  acting 

. as  if  it  were  .  The  noun  numbered  zi  fol¬ 


lows  Rule . 

In  sentence  h  the  word  numbered  zz  is  a . noun;  it  is . in 

number  because  the . . . of  the  group  are  considered . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 

B.  In  the  following  sentences  draw  a  line  through  the  word  or  words  in  italics.  If  the 
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DATE 


word  is  a  common  noun,  write  a  proper  noun  in  the  blank.  If  the  word  is  a  proper  noun, 
write  a  common  norm  in  the  blank. 

x.  A  relative . made  a  trip  on  business. 

z.  On  the  way  he  crossed  the  river  .  over  which  the  train 

. passed. 


3 .  On  arriving  in  Chicago . ,  he  went  to  see  his  brother . 

4.  The  two  went  out  to  the  lake . thinking  they  would  go  by 

boat  to  Milwaukee . ,  but  they  changed  their  minds. 

5 .  Instead,  they  went  back  to  a  store  . .  where  they 

could  find  some  gifts. 

6.  The  visitor  bought  Webster’s  Dictionary . for  Leslie . 

. . . and  a  story . .  told  in  car¬ 
toons,  by  the  famous  Walt  Disney  for  Joan. 

7.  Then  they  sat  down  together  and  talked  about  the  home  library . 

. ,  about  the  high  school . and 


Superintendent  Hills . ,  about  the  Field  Museum . 

. and  finally  about  what  new  books  were  worth  reading. 

8.  They  agreed  that  Washington ,  D.C., . . . had  the  finest  memo¬ 

rials  to  our  first  president . and  to  the  third  president 

of  our  country • . . 

9.  In  fact,  they  were  proud  of  everything  from  the  Atlantic . 

on  the  east  to  the  Pacific . . on  the  west. 

C.  Certain  words  and  abbreviations  in  the  following  sentences  begin  with  capital 
letters  for  special  reasons  as  listed  under  rule  6  on  page  39.  Underline  each  of  these  proper 
nouns  and  over  it  write  the  one  of  the  eleven  letters,  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  that  shows  which  rule  is 
followed. 


1.  A  department  of  the  government  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  similar  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  United  States,  wished  to 
know  more  about  the  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  our  country. 


z.  A  fine  young  man  who  had  studied  Eng¬ 
lish  was  selected  and  sent,  with  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid,  to  get  experience. 

3.  As  the  steamship  approached  New  York, 
he  saw  in  the  harbor  the  Statue 
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of  Liberty.  A  saucy,  winking  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  Clean  Cleanser  seemed 
to  promise  a  good  time. 

4.  During  his  few  days  in  the  city,  he  visited 
various  interesting  places.  He  attended 
a  Catholic  service  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  listened  to  a  program  being 
broadcast  from  Rockefeller  Center. 


5.  At  Manamaker’s  Department  Store  he 
bought  himself  a  broad-brimmed  Stan¬ 
ton  hat,  for  he  intended  to  spend  some 
months  on  a  ranch  in  the  West, 
where  Mr.  A1  Marker  will  be  sure 
that  he  sees  more  than  he  has  read  of, 
even  in  “Life  on  a  Ranch  with  or 
without  Rain.” 


D.  Write  a  capital  letter  over  a  small  letter  when  needed.  Cross  out  the  italicized 
noun  and  write  its  plural  in  the  blank. 

Having  promised  to  report  to  you  some  interesting  custom  . . observed 

during  my  visit  with  grandmother  shores  in  this  little  town  of  glofield,  I  must  tell  you  about 

the  annual  watermelon  day  festivity . in  this  section. 

uncle  hal  tells  me  that  dr.  rockwell,  as  general  chairman  of  the  committee 
. . . ,  manages  the  activity . ,  the  result  being  gala  occasion 


Since  September  days  are  warm  and  melon . are  drippy  when  cut,  whole  fam¬ 
ily  .  appear  dressed  in  colorful  calico  . 

At  ten  o’clock  all  the  committees  mount  the  high  platform  and  shout  their 

welcome . in  some  jolly  speech . ,  all  brief. 

Then  the  athlete  . have  contest  . '. . to  see  who 

can  jump  over  the  highest  pile . of  melon . 

You  will  be  surprised  at  this:  The  miss . johnson,  oldest  maiden  lady 

. .in  the  county . are  the  merry  fudge . . . There  are 

no  hiss . when  they  award  prize . ,  which  are  pass . 

to  the  next  series  of  big  games. 

All  the  parent . ,  child . . . . ,  grandmother . 


and  cousin-in-law 


and  all  the  man 


,  have  the  time  of  their  life 
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2.  Forming  the  Possessive  of  Nouns  and  of 
Personal  Pronouns  and  Using  Possessive 
Forms  as  Adjectives 

1.  To  show  possession  by  a  singular  noun,  add  an  apostrophe  (’)  and  s. 

2.  To  show  possession  by  a  plural  noun  that  ends  in  s,  add  an  apostrophe.  If  the 
plural  noun  does  not  end  in  s,  add  an  apostrophe  and  5. 

3.  Do  not  use  an  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

4.  Do  not  use  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun  which  names  an  inanimate  object. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  This  is  a  girl' s  bicycle, 
x.  Girls'  bicycles  do  not  have  this  crossbar 

3.  A  child' s  bicycle  must  be  very  strong. 

4.  Children  s  bicycles  receive  hard  knocks. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  correctly ,  crossing  out  any  words  that  make  a  statement  in¬ 
correct. 

In  sentences  1  and  x  the  singular  number  of  the  italicized  word  without  showing  possession 

is . and  the  singular  possessive  is . . . ;  the  plural  is . . 

the  plural  possessive  is . 

In  sentences  3  and  4  the  singular  number  is . ,  and  the  singular  possessive  is 

. ;  the  plural  is  . .  and  the  plural  possessive  is  ....... 


5.  This  book  is  hers;  its  cover  has  been 

broken. 

6.  The  pages  of  the  book  are  clean. 


In  sentence  5  the  two  possessive  forms  of  pronouns  are . and . 

They  should,  should  not  have  apostrophes. 

In  sentence  6  we  should  say  pages  of  the  book  to  show  possession  instead  of  the  book' s  pages 

because  book  is  an . object. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 

B.  In  the  blanks  write  the  possessive  of  the  word  in  the  margin. 


it  1.  The  football  team  had  a  bull  dog  for . mascot 

player  x.  Bowlegs  became  every . pet. 
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child  3.  Fierce  as  he  looked.  Bowlegs  was  even  every . favorite. 

he  4.  Sometimes  that  dog  would  decide  this  was . game. 

opponent  5.  The  boys  taught  him  to  snatch  an . pennant. 

Joneses  6.  The . two  dogs  considered  that  an  invitation  to  ex- 

they  ercise  the  skill  which  was . 

puppies  7.  Soon  the  three . playfulness  reduced  the  pennant  to 

rags. 

camera  man  8.  The  struggle  among  those  dogs  was  the . de¬ 

light. 

Mr.  Jones  9 . attempts  at  getting  the  dogs  from  the  field 

were  seldom  successful. 

game’s  or  10.  At  the . close . . . 

of  the  game  Bowlegs  led  the  band  out  proudly  from  the  field. 

C.  In  the  blanks  write  the  correct  forms  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  called  for  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  Poss.  stands  for  possessive;  Poss.S.  for  possessive  singular;  Poss.Pl.  for  possessive  plural. 

1.  Father  and  Mother  sold . old  house  and  bought  a  new  one. 

2..  The  larger  modem  one  was  for  the  . . comfort. 

Poss.S.  Company  3.  The  Move  Ease . van  was  safest. 

4.  The . packing  of  breakables  was  skillful. 

5.  We  were  amazed  at  one . strength. 

6.  He  seemed  scarcely  to  use . muscles. 

7.  We  marveled  too  at  the  size  of . van. 

8.  It  was  large  enough  to  carry  everything  of . 

9.  In  the  new  home,  I  shall  have  a  place  to  keep . collec¬ 

tion  of  airplane  models. 

Poss  PI  child  10.  One  large  room  is  to  be  used  for  the  . play¬ 


Poss. 

we 

Poss.S. 

family 

Poss.S. 

Company 

Poss.Pl. 

man 

Poss.S. 

mover 

Poss.S. 

he 

Poss.Pl. 

he 

Poss. 

we 

Poss.S. 

I 

room. 
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3.  Using  Indefinite,  Demonstrative,  Reflexive, 
and  Intensive  Pronouns 

1.  An  indefinite  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  does  not  take  the  place  of  a  definite  noun. 

2.  Any  indefinite  pronoun  which  has  the  word  body  or  one  in  it,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
nouns  each,  every,  and  any,  is  singular.  When  you  use  another  pronoun  to  refer  to  one 
of  these  words,  the  pronoun  must  be  singular. 

3.  When  there  is  no  word  in  the  sentence  that  tells  that  an  indefinite  pronoun  is 
feminine,  use  his  to  refer  to  it. 

4.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  points  out  a  person  or  thing. 

5.  The  personal  pronoun  them  should  never  be  used  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

6.  An  intensive  pronoun  is  used  to  make  more  emphatic  a  noun  or  another  pronoun. 

7.  A  reflexive  pronoun  is  always  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  preposition 
and  always  means  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

8.  There  is  no  such  word  as  hisself.  The  word  theirselves  cannot  be  used  as  a  re¬ 
flexive  or  intensive  pronoun. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Leslie  keeps  many  informed  about  the  4.  These  are  the  materials  to  use. 

weather  by  watching  his  barometer.  5 .  We  ourselves  are  eager  to  try  to  make  one. 
2l.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  made  his  own?  6.  Shirley  and  Jane  cut  themselves  when  they 
3.  This  is  the  teacher  who  can  help  you. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  statements. 

In  sentence  1  since  the  pronoun  many  does 

not  refer  to  a  particular  person  or  group  of 

persons  it  is  called  an . 

pronoun. 

In  sentence  2.  anyone  is  an . . . 

pronoun.  It  is  .  in 

number.  The  pronoun  his ,  that  refers  to  any¬ 
one,  is  also .  When 

there  is  no  word  in  the  sentence  to  tell  that  a 

pronoun  is  feminine,  use  the  pronoun . 

to  refer  to  it. 

In  sentence  3  this  is  a . 

pronoun.  It  would  be  incorrect  in  sentence  4 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 


attempted  it. 

to  use  the  personal  pronoun . 

instead  of  the . pronoun 

these. 

In  sentence  5  the  pronoun  ourselves  follows 
the  pronoun  . It  emphasizes  the  pro¬ 
noun  .  Such  pronouns  are 

called  . 

In  sentence  6  the  pronoun . 

. is  used  as  the . 

.  of  the  verb  hurt.  The  pronoun 

themselves  refers  to  Shirley  and . 

Themselves  is  a  . pronoun.  It 

would  be  incorrect  to  use . 
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b .  Write  each  pronoun  and  the  number  with  it  under  the  kind  to  which  it  belongs  in 
the  chart  that  follows  the  letter. 


Did  (i)  you  ever  visit  an  art  studio?  (V)  I 
(3)  myself  did  (4)  that  recently.  (5)  Every¬ 
body  working  there  seemed  to  be  having  a 
good  time.  (6)  Many  were  working  out 
original  designs.  (7)  These  were  very  modern, 
and  (8)  each  had  (9)  its  own  color  scheme. 

The  teacher  (10)  herself  pointed  out  the 
best  pupils.  (11)  Those  were  allowed  to 
choose  their  designs  (iz)  themselves;  but 
every  pupil  must  prove  that  (13)  he  (14)  him¬ 


self  had  a  reason  for  the  choice. 

(15)  One  had  accidentally  smeared  (16) 
himself  with*  various  colored  paints  until  the 
result  was  a  circus  clown  face,  yet  (17)  that 
attracted  no  attention.  The  class  (18)  itself 
was  too  busy  to  look  up  at  so  common  an 
occurrence. 

I  found  (19)  myself  the  only  person  notic¬ 
ing  that  funny  face.  The  face  did  not  see 
(zo)  itself,  I  suppose,  in  any  mirror. 


Personal 

Indefinite 

Demonstrative 

Intensive 

Reflexive 

• 

c. 


Cross  out  the  incorrect  form  when  more  than  one  is  given. 


1.  Two  of  our  classmates  has,  have  parts 
in  that,  that  there  play,  called  Happy  Jour¬ 
ney.  z.  Several  in  our  class  have,  has  gone 
to  see  it.  3.  The  father  and  mother  with 
their,  them  two  children  is,  are  having  a 
short  trip.  4.  Each  of  them,  them  there, 
those  is,  are  excited  about  his,  their,  that 
there  journey.  5.  The  daughter  and  the  son 
in  the  play  was,  were  selected  from  our 
dramatic  class.  6.  Everyone  like,  likes  to 
have  a  part  but  he,  they  is,  are  required  to 
prove  what  he,  they  can  do.  7.  Neither  of 
the  two  knows,  know  that  he,  she,  they  has, 
have  been  chosen  until  everybody  has,  have 


had  a  chance  to  try.  8.  In  the  play  each 
come,  comes  out  to  take  his,  their  seat  in 
the  car  after  being  assured  that  the  cat  will 
have  its,  it’s  saucer  of  milk  each  day.  9.  The 
car  herself,  itself  is  not  really  a  car  but  only 
two  chairs  for  the  front  seat  and  two  for  the 
back  seat.  10.  All  of  the  family  wave, 
waves  good-by  to  those,  them  neighbors 
who  are  watching.  11.  Its,  It’s  fun  to  see 
a  play  and  know  what  is,  are  happening  by 
watching  the  acting  being  done  without  any, 
no  properties,  iz.  I  think  the  author  his- 
self,  himself  must  have  had  fun  writing  this, 
this  here  play. 
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4.  Making  Pronouns  Link  Thoughts 

To  keep  one  point  of  view  in  telling  something,  keep  the  same  pronoun  so  that  the 
thought  will  be  linked  from  sentence  to  sentence. 

A  pronoun  must  agree  in  number  with  its  antecedent,  the  word  to  which  the  pronoun 
refers. 

A  pronoun  must  be  so  placed  in  the  sentence  that  it  can  refer  only  to  its  antecedent. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 


Study  these  sentences. 

i.  We  went  to  the  music  store.  They  have 
all  the  new  songs. 

2..  The  school  songs  are  rousing.  I  like  to 
hear  it. 

3.  The  chorus  will  sing  tomorrow.  It 

doesn’t  say  so  in  the  school  paper. 

4.  Jim  put  the  notice  in  the  column.  It  was 

carelessly  omitted. 

5.  In  setting  up  a  paper  I  measure  the  spaces. 

Then  you  fit  the  articles  to  the  spaces. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  statements. 


In  sentence  1  the  pronoun  they  has  as  its 

could  refer  to.  The  last  sentence  should  be 

antecedent  the  word  music  store ,  which  is 

changed  to  omit  It.  The  sentence  then  is 

.  in  number.  They 

should  be  changed  to  the  singular  number 

doesn’t  say  so. 

In  sentence  4  It  may  refer  to  the  notice  or  to 

the  column  as  either  one  could  have  been 

In  sentence  x  the  pronoun  it  is . 

omitted.  If  only  the  notice  were  omitted, 

. number.  The  only  word  it  can 

then  It  should  be  replaced  by  the  noun 

refer  to  is  songs ,  which  is . 

in  number.  To  make  the  pronoun  agree 

that  the  entire  column  were  omitted.  It 

with  the  antecedent  change  .  to 

should  be  replaced  by  the  noun . 

In  sentence  5  keep  the  same  point  of  view 

In  sentence  3  the  pronoun  It  does  not,  ap- 

by  changing  I  to . in  the  first 

parently,  mean  the  chorus ,  the  only  noun  It  part  or  you  to . in  the  second  part. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 
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b .  Since  the  gardener  in  the  following  account  has  begun  by  using  the  pronoun  you, 
change  all  pronouns  necessary  to  keep  the  same  point  of  view  by  writing  the  correct  pronoun 
above  the  wrong  one. 

The  gardener  was  explaining  how  to  get  rid  of  the  ground  squirrels  that  had  honeycombed 
the  yard.  '  You  go  around  and  cover  every  hole  except  one.  Then  we  take  off  the  nozzle  of 
the  watering  hose  and  you  insert  the  open  end  into  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  We  pack  the  dirt 
around  it  solidly  You  have  the  car  standing  in  the  driveway.  To  the  exhaust  I  fasten  the 
other  end  of  the  hose,  being  sure  I  wrap  it  so  well  that  no  gas  will  escape.  Then  they  start 
the  engine  running  And  we  let  it  run  for  twenty  minutes.  The  gas  has  during  that  time 
filled  all  the  honeycombed  ground.  You  will  probably  have  no  more  trouble  from  those 
active  ground  squirrels.” 


C.  When  the  pronoun  before  the  blank  is  incorrect,  draw  a  line  through  it  and  write 
the  correct  one  in  the  blank.  Change  the  verb  to  agree  with  the  subject  when  necessary. 


i.  At  the  school  lunch  I ‘wanted  to  eat 

with  the  others,  but  we . never 

know  what  the  food  will  be. 

2..  Almost  everyone  likes  sandwiches  with 
their . meat; 

3 .  Everybody  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  be 

served.  They  .  should  wait 

their . turn. 

4.  All  of  the  boys  wanted  to  get  out  to  the 

air  field.  They  .......  needed  to  be 

on  time. 

5 .  Lyle  had  as  usual  misplaced  the  catching 

mitt.  He  is  very  careless  with  them 

6.  The  pitcher  has  the  hardest  job.  They 


. have  to  use  a  lot  of  muscle. 

7.  You  ought  to  see  the  baseball  suits.  It 

.  is  trimmed  with  the 

two  school  colors. 

8.  The  team  is  being  taken  to  the  next  game 

by  airplane.  There  isn’t  time  to  get 
them . there  by  bus. 

9.  Every  boy  is  a  good  student.  Applying 

themselves  .  makes 

them . do  well  in  every¬ 

thing. 

10.  The  lunch  was  prepared  for  the  boys  by 
the  girls  in  the  cooking  class.  You 
should  have  seen  those  hungry  fellows 
eat  them . . 
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5.  Learning  About  Tenses  of  Verbs 

All  verb  forms  are  built  up  on  three  principal  parts,  called  -present,  past,  and  past  parti¬ 
ciple.  For  these  parts,  irregular  verbs  differ  in  spelling,  such  as  fall  (present),  fell  (past), 
fallen  (past  participle),  while  regular  verbs,  like  walk,  form  the  past  and  past  participle  by 
adding  ed  to  the  present :  walk,  walked,  walked.  A  form  known  as  present  participle  is  formed 
by  adding  ing  to  the  present,  as  writing,  falling. 

Verbs  have  tenses,  meaning  time,  which  tell  what  time  is  being  talked  about. 

The  present  tense  tells  about  happenings  now.  It  is  made  from  the  first  principal  part,  such 
as  we  write,  or  by  using  an  auxiliary  (helping  verb)  before  the  present  participle,  such  as  we 
are  writing  when  we  wish  to  tell  about  an  action  that  continues.  The  present  tense  has  also 
a  third  set  of  forms,  the  emphatic,  used  to  say  something  more  strongly.  It  is  made  by  using 
do  or  does  with  the  first  principal  part  of  the  verb,  as  he  does  mite. 

The  past  tense,  which  tells  about  action  in  past  time,  also  has  three  sets  of  forms  and  is 
built  on  the  second  principal  part  of  the  verb:  for  examples, you  wrote,  he  walked.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  form  is  made  with  the  auxiliary  was  or  were,  plus  the  present  participle,  as  you  were 
writing.  The  emphatic  form  is  made  with  did  plus  the  present  principal  part  of  the  verb,  as 
she  did  write. 

The  perfect  or  present  perfect  tense,  which  tells  about  an  action  just  finished  now,  is  made 
by  using  the  auxiliary  has  or  have  with  the  third  principal  part  of  the  verb:  for  examples,  I 
have  written,  she  has  walked.  The  progressive  forms  of  the  perfect  tense,  which  tell  that  an 
action  has  just  been  continuing,  is  made  up  of  the  auxiliary  forms  have  been  or  has  been  and  the 
present  participle,  as  I  have  been  writing. 

The  past  perfect  tense,  which  tells  about  an  action  that  was  completed  before  some  other 
time  in  the  past,  is  made  of  the  auxiliary  had  and  the  third  principal'  part  (the  past  parti¬ 
ciple),  as  they  had  written.  The  progressive  forms  of  the  past  perfect  tense,  which  tell  about 
an  action  that  was  in  progress  just  before  something  else  happened,  is  made  up  of  the  auxil¬ 
iary  had  been  and  the  present  participle,  as  they  had  been  walking. 

Like  nouns  and  pronouns,  verbs  have  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural.  They  have  also 
three  persons  —  first,  second,  and  third,  as  personal  pronouns  have. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  I  begin  my  practice  at  8:oo  o’clock. 

2..  Last  week  you  began  at  7:00. 

3 .  Clark  has  begun  as  early  as  6  :oo. 

4.  But  we  had  begun  one  morning  before 


sunrise,  as  some  of  our  neighbors  re¬ 
mind  us. 

5'.  Iam  beginning  to  think  they  do  not  begin 
their  day  so  early. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences,  crossing  out  any  words  that  make  a  statement  incor¬ 
rect. 

In  sentence  1  the  verb . tells  that  the  time  is  now;  the  verb  is  known  as 

. tense. 


In  sentence  2.  the  verb 


tells  something  that  happened  in  a  time  that  has 


and  last  week  tells  just  when  in  the 


The  verb  is  known  as 


tense. 


tells  of  an  action  that  is  finished  before  the 


In  sentence  3  the  verb 
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present  time.  The  word  used  to  mean  finished  is . ,  so  the  verb  has  begun  is  known  as 


the . tense. 

In  sentence  4  the  first  verb  . . .  tells  of  action  that  happened  before 

some  other  action  had  happened  in  the  past.  It  is  called . 

Verbs  in  this . tense  are  made  by  using  the  first,  second,  third  principal  part 

of  the  verb,  with  the  helping  verb . before  it. 

In  sentence  5  the  first  verb  is  the . form  of  present  tense  to  show  that 

some  action  is  continuing  and  do  begin  the . form  of  the  present  tense  to 

emphasize  the  action  of  the  verb. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the  exercises  that 
follow. 

B .  Use  a  dictionary  if  necessary  to  supply  the  principal  parts  that  are  missing  for  the 
verbs  below. 


Present 


Past 


Past  Perfect 


Present 


Past 


Past  Perfect 


begin 

bring 

catch 

climb 


began 


begun 


9- 

go 

10. 

grow 

11. 

know 

IX. 

prove 

*3- 

shake 

14. 

speak 

I5- 

spring 

1 6. 

burst 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the  exercises  that 
follow. 

C.  Complete  the  tenses  given  in  the  following.  The  figures  1,  x,  and  3  stand  for  first 
person ,  second  person,  third  person. 

Present  Progressive  Form 

Singular  Plural 

1.  I  am  bringing  1.  We . 

x.  You .  x.  You . 


3.  She,  he,  it .  3.  They 
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Present  Empbati  Perm  of  Bring 
Singular  Plural 

i.  I .  i.  We . . 

X.  You .  •  x.  You . 

3.  She,  he,  it .  3.  They . 

Past  Progressive  Form  of  Swim 
Singular  Plural 


I.  I . 

X . . 

3 . » . . 

3 . .  . 

Singular 

Past  Emphatic  Form  of  Go 

Plural 

1.  I . 

1 . .  . . . . .......... 

z . 

3 . » . .  •••• 

.  3 . 

Singular 

Perfect  Progressive  Form  of  Fly 

Plural 

1.  I . *. . 

.  1 . . . 

x . .  ... 

3 . > . * . 
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Past  Perfect  Progressive  Form  of  Lie 


Plural 


Singular 


i.  I .  I. 

z .  z. 

3 . » . > .  3- 


V.  Underline  each  verb  in  the  sentences  below.  After  each  sentence  write  the  person 
(ist,  id,  3d);  the  number  (sing.,  plu.)  and  the  special  form  if  any  (Prog.,  Emph.). 


1.  I  go  each  summer  to  my  uncle’s  ranch. 

z.  We,  my  cousins  and  I,  have  climbed 
every  tree  on  the  place . 

3 .  Uncle  Jim  is  not  growing  those  trees  for 

athletic  practice . 

4.  One  day  the  ranch  hands  had  been 

bringing  in  some  longhorns  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  pasture . 

5 .  Two  of  the  wildest  ones  bolted  and  burst 

through  a  pasture  gate . 

•••••••••••••••*•••••• 

6.  We  three  boys  did  not  see  them,  but  we 

did  catch  the  order  to  head  them  off. 


7.  Clarence  shinned  up  the  tallest  tree  and 


soon  saw  the  runaways  to  the  west. 

8.  We  had  sprung  to  our  saddles  ready  for 
action . 


9.  The  ponies  were  shaking  their  heads 
impatiently . 

10.  When  we  spoke,  they  were  off  like  a 
streak . 


11.  You  have  never  known  so  exciting  a 
ride !...-. . 


n.  The  ponies  made  the  necessary  short  cut 
and  turned  those  runaways  back  with¬ 
out  our  help . 
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6.  Using  Future  Tense  Forms  Correctly 


The  future  tense  is  used  to  tell  that  something  is  going  to  occur  at  a  future  time.  To  form 
the  simple  future  tense,  shall  and  will  are  used  with  the  first  principal  part  of  a  verb.  Shall 
is  used  with  the  first  person  simply  to  say  that  action  is  going  to  take  place;  will  is  used  with 
second  person  and  third  person.  To  show  that  the  action  continues  in  the  future,  use  shall 
be  and  will  be  with  the  first  principal  part  plus  -ing  following;  this  is  the  future  progressive 
form:  I  shall  be  going,  you  will  be  going,  etc. 

When  you  want  to  tell  about  something  that  will  be  completed  in  the  future,  you  use  the 
future  perfect  tense:  We  shall  have  finished  our  work  by  two  o’clock. 

A  promise,  a  consent,  or  a  mild  threat  is  expressed  by  using  will  in  the  first  person  singular 
and  plural,  and  shall  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  and  plural. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

3 .  Janice  will  have  spoken  before  you  arrive. 

4.  I  will  defend  you,  I  assure  you. 

5.  Warren  shall  not  ridicule  you,  for  our 
principal  will  check  him. 


1.  We  shall  speak  at  the  meeting  tomorrow 
night. 

z.  You  will  be  speaking  when  the  visitors 
arrive. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  that  follow,  crossing  out  any  words  that  make  a  statement  in¬ 


correct. 

In  sentence  1  the  verb  . . 

.  is  used  with  the  subject 

. ,  which  is  in  the . per¬ 
son  to  give  information  about  a  happening 
that  will  occur  tomorrow  night. 


will  be  finished  tomorrow  before  the  future 
arrival  of  guests.  The  two  words  used  with 

spoken  to  show  this  fact  are . 

In  sentence  4  the  part  of  the  verb  which 
shows  that  my  promise  is  given  is  . 


In  sentence  z  the  verb  that  shows  that  the 
speaking  will  be  going  on  when  the  visitors 

arrive  is . 

.  Will,  Shall  is  correct  because 

the  subject  is  in  the . person 

and  the  sentence  is  only  giving  information. 

In  sentence  3  the  speech  Janice  is  to  give 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blam 
the  exercises  that  follow. 


. because  I  is . person. 

In  sentence  5  Warren  will  be  prevented  by 
another  person  from  ridiculing.  The  subject, 

Warren,  is . person.  The  word 

. .  is  correct  to  show  that  some¬ 
one  else  is  determined  to  check  or  force  War¬ 
ren  in  his  action. 

in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 


B. 


Complete  the  future  tense  forms  for  the  following: 
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Singular 

Future  Progressive  Form  of  Sing 

Plural 

1 .  I  shall  be . . . 

,  1.  We . .  ....  . . 

z.  You . 

3.  She,  he,  it . 

Singular 

Future  Perfect  Tense  of  Ride 

Plural 

1.  I  . . . . 

.  1.  We . 

z.  You . . . 

3.  She,  he,  it . 

Future  Tense  of  Begin 

(for  promise,  consent,  or  determination) 
Singular  Plural 


1.  I  will . 

1.  We . 

z.  You . . 

. . . .  z.  You . 

3.  She,  he,  it . 

.  In  each  blank  supply  the  correct  future  form  of  the  verb  given  in  parentheses. 


1.  No  doubt  we . 

. . . for  the  contest,  (write) 

z.  Do  you  think  Calvin  .  .  . 

. a  poem  for  it?  (enter) 

3.  Mr.  Noles  is  determined  that' Ann  .  not  . her  last 

paper,  (submit) 


4.  He  said,  “I  . 

(permit) 

. . . .  not  . .  such  careless  writing  to  be  entered.” 

5 .  Francis . . 

6.  Each  person . . . 

. . . .  be . on  different  subjects,  (work) 

7.  The  committee . 

(read) 

....  be . .  contributions  until  their  eyes  ache. 

8.  I  promise  that  I . 
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7.  Using  Verb  Forms  of  the  Passive  Voice 

Only  transitive  verbs  have  active  and  passive  voice. 

A  verb  form  is  said  to  be  in  the  active  voice  when  by  its  form  it  tells  that  the  subject 
is  acting.  Example:  The  builders  mixed  the  cement. 

A  verb  form  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice  when  it  tells  that  the  subject  is  being 
acted  upon.  Example:  The  cement  was  mixed  by  the  builders. 

Following  a  verb  in  the  active  voice,  a  word  which  receives  the  action  is  the  direct 
object.  Example:  The  school  gave  Rex  a  -prize. 

A  word  which  seems  to  be  a  direct  object  but  which  stands  after  a  passive  verb  is 
called  a  retained  object.  Example:  Rex  was  given  a  prize  by  the  school. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  The  city  gave  a  football  field  to  our  3.  Our  class  furnished  the  boys  new  suits. 

school.  4.  The  boys  were  furnished  new  suits  by  our 

2..  A  football  field  was  given  by  the  city.  class. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences ,  crossing  out  any  words  that  make  a  statement  incor¬ 
rect. 

In  sentence  1  the  verb  is  . ;  it  tells  that  the  subject,  . ,  was 

doing  something,  and  if  there  is  a  word  following  the  verb  gave  that  tells  what  or  whom  they 

gave ,  that  word  is  a  direct  object.  The  city  gave  what?  The  answer  is  a  . . 

The  word  gave  is  then  a  transitive  verb  in  the . voice. 

In  sentence  2.  the  subject, . ,  was,  was  not  the  thing  acting;  it  was  the  thing 

having  something  done  to  it.  Since  the  subject  does,  does  not  do  the  acting,  but  receives  the 

action,  the  verb . is  said  to  be  in  the . voice. 

In  sentence  3  the  verb, . .  tells  that  the  subject,  class ,  did  the  acting; 

they  supplied  the . for  the  boys.  The  word . is  a  direct  object. 

The  indirect  object  is . 

In  sentence  4  there  is,  is  no  direct  object.  The  indirect  object  of  the  former  sentence,  boys, 
becomes  the  subject  of  the  active,  passive  verb,  were  furnished.  New  suits  is  a . 


Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begm  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

B.  Underline  the  verb  once  if  the  subject  is  acting,  and  in  the  blank  write  A.V.  for 
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active  voice.  Underline  the  verb  twice  if  the  subject  is  receiving  the  action,  and  in  the  blank 
write  P.V.  for  passive  voice. 


.  i.  Janice  sent  a  souvenir  from  Alaska. 

.  z.  The  box  was  crushed  in  the  mail. 

.  3.  The  souvenir  was  not  even  scratched. 

. .  4.  Our  postman  handles  packages  carefully. 

.  5 .  He  hands  me  the  packages  at  the  door. 

.  6.  They  are  unwrapped  with  great  haste. 

.  7.  This  package  contained  a  small  totem  pole. 

.  8.  Totem  poles  record  the  history  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

.  9.  This  one  was  carved  in  wood. 

.......  10.  A  carved  eagle  completes  the  top  of  the  pole. 

C.  (1)  Underline  the  verbs  in  all  the  sentences.  (2.)  In  the  blank  at  the  left  tell 
whether  the  verb  is  active  or  passive  by  using  A. V.  or  P.V.  (3)  Draw  a  wavy  line  under  any 
direct  object.  (4)  Draw  a  circle  around  any  retained  object. 

.  x.  Carl  and  I  were  driving  our.  car  along  the  highway. 

.  z.  We  saw  a  truck  coming  fast  toward  us. 

.  3.  Carl  gave  me  a  warning  signal. 

.  4.  I  was  given  that  warning  signal  in  a  split  second. 

.  5 .  The  on-coming  truck  missed  the  curve  in  the  road. 

.  6.  The  driver  was  thrown  out. 

.  7.  Watermelons  were  scattered  all  over  the  roadside. 

.  8.  A  patrol  car  took  the  driver  to  the  police  station. 

.  9.  The  truck  driver  had  been  driving  his  truck  too  fast. 

.  10.  He  was  given  a  heavy  fine. 
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UNIT  V 


A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Need  to  Study 


/AM  1/  THE  FA/TE/T  OF 

j ewg. 

ALL 

THE  BOYC 

I Mk 

- 4 

I  AM  CONFIDENT 

THAT  you  WILL  ALL* 
AVOID  TUI/  MI/TAKE. 


m 


A.  In  the  sentences  below  draw  one  straight  line  under  each  adjective  and  two  straight 
lines  under  the  word  it  modifies.  Draw  one  wavy  line  under  each  adverb  and  two  wavy  lines 
under  the  word  it  modifies.  Write  C.  over  comparative  and  S.  over  superlative  forms. 

i.  Can  you  really  waltz  on  skates?  4.  I  learned  earlier  to  skate  backwards. 

z.  Show  me  how.  5.  These  skates  are  better  for  fancy  work. 

3.  It  is  very  simple.  6.  Mine  are  the  sharpest  of  all  the  pairs. 

B.  To  make  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage  clear,  fill  the  blanks  with  adjec¬ 
tives  and  adverbs  chosen  from  the  list  below.  You  may  use  the  same  one  more  than  once. 
You  may  not  need  all  of  them. 

now  broken  treacherous  only  good 

terrible  serious  quick  dangerous  down 

1.  The  trestle  was  .  in  . weather. 

z . with  sleet  pouring . it  was  more . 

3 . the . danger  to  Rob  lying  with  a . leg 

at  the  side  of  the  road  made  Kirk  think  of  using  it. 

4.  Crossing  the  trestle  might  mean  the  difference  between  . illness  and 


recovery. 


C.  Choose  the  correct  form  by  crossing  out  each  incorrect  form. 

1.  Of  any  in ,  all  the  group  we  chose  Stan  for  z.  He  is  the  most  jolly ,  most  jolliest  boy  in 
leader.  school. 
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3.  His  imagination  is  more  livelier ,  livelier  boy  could  make  even  silly  games  fun. 

than  that  of  any,  any  other  boy.  5.  Blind-man’s-buff  produced  the  merriest 

4.  We  knew  he  better  than  any  other ,  any  shouts  of  any ,  all. 


D.  Choose  the  correct  forms  by  crossing  out  all  incorrect  forms. 


1.  Our  cocker,  Pete,  has  always  eaten  good , 
well. 

2..  He  has  almost ,  most  always  liked  milk 
real ,  very  well. 

3.  Now  he  is  getting  some ,  somewhat  more 

particular. 

4.  He  is  different  from,  than  what  he  used  to  be. 

5.  When  he  rather ,  kind  of  thinks  he’d  like 

something  else,  he  knocks  over  his 
dish  and  goes  off  some  -place ,  somewhere 


to  lie  down. 

6.  He  is  equally  as,  equally  foolish  about  his 

milk. 

7.  It  must  be  warmed  and  beside,  besides  it 

must  be  fresh. 

8.  This  here.  Them,  This,  Those  kind  of,  kind 

of  a  trick  is  amusing  at  first,  but  after  a 
time  we  have  to  show  him  that  refusing 
food  is  as  far  as,  all  the  farther  his  bad 
manners  can  go. 


t .  In  the  following  sentences  supply  any  missing  commas  and  write  the  word  given  in 

parentheses  in  the  proper  blank  to  give  the  required  meaning.  Supply  capitals  where  needed. 

1 . we  have . chosen . one  pupil  to  represent  us 

in  the  council,  (only).  We  did  not  choose  two  representatives. 

x.  . Susan  Gray  and  Martha  were . nominated,  (just).  Three 

persons  and  no  more  were  nominated. 

3.  Boys  girls  and  teachers . were  asked . to  count  the  ballots. 

(merely).  They  were  not  asked  to  post  results. 


F 

1.  Can,  M.ay  I  lie,  lay  down  here? 

2..  The  cold  snow  feels  good,  well  after  this 
hike. 

3.  We  have  sat,  set  our  snowshoes  by  the 

hut  door. 

4.  They  can  sit,  set  there  till  we  leave. 

5.  Everyone  had  ought,  ought  to  recognize 

his  own. 

6.  Mike  is  teaching,  learning  Martha  to 

jump. 

7.  She  could  learn,  teach  better  by  herself. 


We’d  better  not  lie,  lay  here  too  long. 

Who  begun,  began  this  trip  anyhow? 

When  the  wind  blew,  blowed  hardest  I 
came,  come  near  being  froze,  frozen. 

Then  in  the  woods  I  growed,  grew  too  hot. 

Where  have  the  rest  gone,  went ? 

Have  they  rang,  rung  the  bell  for  lunch? 

Doesn’t,  Don’t  anyone  else  want  to  eat? 

I’ve  drunk,  drank  a  whole  dipper  of  water, 
but  I  saw,  seen  some  hot  cocoa  in  the 
hut. 


Choose  the  correct  form  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  form. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
iz. 

I3- 
14. 

I5- 
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UNIT  V 

1.  Learning  to  Recognize  Adjectives 

Any  word  that  explains  or  describes  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  is  used  as  an  adjective .  A, 
an,  and  the  are  adjectives  that  are  called  articles. 

Forms  of  nouns  or  pronouns  that  show  possession  and  modify  nouns  or  pronouns  are 
used  as  adjectives. 

Adjectives  have  three  forms  or  degrees. 

The  first  form  or  degree  is  positive,  the  second,  comparative,  and  the  third,  superla¬ 
tive.  Use  the  positive  degree  when  no  comparison  is  made;  use  the  comparative  degree 
when  only  two  things  are  compared,  and  the  superlative  when  more  than  two  are  com¬ 
pared. 

The  comparative  degree  of  most  one-syllable  adjectives  and  of  many  two-syllable  ad¬ 
jectives  ends  in  er.  The  superlative  ends  in  est. 

The  comparative  form  of  some  adjectives  that  have  two  syllables  and  of  many  that 
have  more  than  two  syllables  is  made  by  using  the  word  more  or  the  word  less  with 
the  positive  form.  The  superlative  form  of  such  adjectives  is  made  by  using  the  word 
most  or  the  word  least  with  them. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  This  winter  we  are  becoming  architects  4.  We  filled  wooden  molds  with  water  and 
and  sculptors.  let  it  freeze, 

z.  Our  most  interesting  exhibit  is  a  cave.  5.  Two  vases  that  we  made  in  this  way  we 
3.  It  is  made  of  blocks  of  snow  over  which  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cave. 

we  sprayed  freezing  water.  6.  Those  inside  the  cave  were  smaller. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  word  .  explains  or  modifies  the  noun  . . . . . ; 

This  is  therefore  an .  It  answers  the  question  . 

. ? 

In  sentence  z  the  word  Our  modifies  the  noun  . . ;  it  answers  the  question 

. ?  It  is  therefore  used  as  an .  Most  inter¬ 
esting  also  modifies  .  It  is  the  .  degree. 

In  sentence  3  the  adjective  . modifies  the  noun  water. 

In  sentence  4  the  adjective . modifies  the  noun  molds. 

In  sentence  5  the  adjective  two  modifies  the  noun . ; . modifies  toay. 

In  sentence  6  .  is  a  .  adjective;  it  modifies  the  subject 

.  It  is  the . degree  of  the  adjective . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 
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D.  In  the  sentences  below,  disregarding  articles,  underline  each  word  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective;  draw  an  arrow  from  each  adjective  to  the  word  it  modifies.  In  the  blank  before  the 
sentence  write  Comp,  or  Supl.  if  it  is  comparative  or  superlative.  Otherwise  do  not  write  in 
the  blank. 


i.  Yesterday  was  our  hardest  day. 
z.  It  was  very  cold. 

3 .  We  could  work  only  a  few  min¬ 

utes  at  a  time. 

4.  Fortunately  we  had  finished  all 

the  spraying. 

5 .  The  spraying  is  colder  work  than 

modeling  in  snow. 

6.  The  sprayers  often  find  their  feet 

and  hands  encased  in  ice. 

7.  We  had  to  illuminate  our  cave 

in  some  way. 

8.  We  tried  a  few  candles,  but  they 

were  not  successful. 


9.  Next  we  ran  a  wire  from  the 

nearest  window  of  the  shed  to 
the  back  of  the  cave. 

10.  We  plugged  the  wire  into  an 

electric  outlet  near  the  win¬ 
dow. 

11.  When  we  first  turned  on  the  cur¬ 

rent,  we  were  breathless. 

12..  Everything  looked  better  than 
we  had  hoped. 

13 .  The  bright  light  on  the  icy  forms 

was  dazzling. 

14.  Chandeliers  of  prisms  could  not 

have  looked  brighter. 

15.  It  was  as  beautiful  as  Aladdin’s 

original  cave. 


C.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  below  with  the  right  degree  of  the  adjective  in 
parentheses.  Underline  once  any  other  adjectives  you  find.  Disregard  articles. 


1.  When  our  cave  was  completed,  we  gave  a  party  for  a . . . of  our  friends,  (few) 

z.  Most  of  them  liked  the  icy  statues;  they  praised  especially  the . 

one  of  the  three  near  the  entrance,  (small) 

3.  It  was  a  life-size  statue  of  our  cat  Toby  washing  his  face. 

4.  The . was  only  a  little . . .  (large,  big) 

5.  It  showed  Penny,  our  cocker,  lying  on  his  side. 

6.  Five  of  us  carved  the  figures  out  of . snowballs,  (large) 

7.  Frank  proved  to  be  the . sculptor  of  the  group,  (good) 

8.  Susan,  however,  was . than  he  in  carving  expressions. 

(skillful) 

9.  1  am  sorry  to  confess  that  I  was  the . of  all.  (skillful) 

10.  We  decided  that  it  took  . . . .  time  to  make  the  large  articles  than  the  small 

ones,  (little) 

11.  The  table  and  the  chairs  were  cut  out  of  huge  snowballs,  but  the  work  was  simple  and 

easy. 

iz.  The  glass  plates,  which  were  of  course  made  of  ice,  gave  us  the . trouble. 

(much) 

13 .  We  broke  several  china  plates  in  our  experiments  but  finally  used  tin  pie  plates  for  molds. 
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2.  Learning  to  Recognize  Adverbs 

Any  word  that  explains  or  modifies  a  verb,  an  adverb,  or  an  adjective  is  used  as  an 
adverb. 

Adverbs,  like  adjectives,  have  three  degrees  of  comparison. 

The  first  form  or  degree  is  called  positive.  As  with  adjectives,  the  positive  form  of 
adverbs  is  used  when  no  comparison  is  made.  The  comparative  degree  is  used  when 
only  two  things  are  compared.  The  superlative  is  used  in  comparing  three  or  more 
things. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

x.  Cora  skates  well.  4.  Cora  is  less  interested  in  speed  than  Ed. 

z.  Lester  skates  better.  5.  Lester  can  skate  longer  than  Cora. 

3.  Ed  skates  best  of  all.  6.  She  can  cut  figures  more  skillfully  than  he. 

Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  word . modifies  the  verb .  Therefore  the 

word . is  used  as  an . 

In  sentence  2.  the  word . modifies  the  verb .  Therefore 


.  is  used  as  an  . .  It  is  the  . . . 

degree  of  the  adverb . . . ..,  because  only  .......  matters  are  being  compared. 

In  sentence  3  the  word . modifies  the  verb  skates.  It  is  used  as  an  ......... 

Because . matters  are  compared,  the . degree  is  used. 

In  sentence  4  the  word . modifies  the  adjective . . . ! .  There- 

fore . . . is  used  as  an .  It  is  the . degree 

of  the  adverb .  The  two  words . 

form  the  . degree  of  the  adjective  .  Another  form 

of  the  same  degree  of  this  adjective  uses  the  adverb . 

In  sentence  5  the  adverb . .  modifies  the  verb . 

The . degree  is  used  because . matters  are  being  compared. 

In  sentence  6  the  adverb . .  modifies  the  adverb . ;  it  is  the 

. degree  of  the  adverb .  The  two  words . 

. form  the . degree  of  the  adverb . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 
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b.  In  the  sentences  below,  underline  each  adverb  once.  Underline  twice  the  word  it 
modifies;  then  draw  an  arrow  from  the  adverb  to  the  word  it  modifies. 


i.  The  Christmas  that  I  liked  best  was  6. 

spent  in  the  South.  7. 

x.  We  had  no  snow,  but  we  swam  daily. 

3.  We  even  swam  on  Christmas  day!  8. 

4.  The  day  began  with  firecrackers  that 

popped  noisily.  9. 

5.  “We  always  trim  a  tree  at  Christmas,’’  10. 

I  told  my  friends. 


“Our  tree  is  usually  a  holly!” 

“Isn’t  a  holly  tree  frightfully  expen¬ 
sive?”  I  asked. 

“Usually  we  just  go  to  the  woods  and 
cut  down  the  tree  which  we  want.” 

“How  do  you  trim  it?”  I  asked. 

“In  your  honor,”  they  laughed,  “we 
will  use  glass  icicles  generously.” 


C.  In  the  following  passage  number  each  adverb.  If  a  comparative  or  superlative  de¬ 
gree  is  made  up  of  two  words,  treat  the  two  as  one  adverb.  Beside  each  corresponding  num¬ 
ber  in  the  chart  below  write  the  adverb.  Give  the  information  called  for,  but  under  the 
heading  Degree  list  only  comparatives  or  superlatives. 


Max  and  I  have  often  dreamed  of  living  in  California.  Once  we  visited  a  cousin  there. 
We  liked  the  weather  better  than  that  in  Illinois.  Always  it  seemed  pleasant.  A  quickly 
planned  trip  took  us  in  an  hour  to  the  mountains.  There  we  found  snow  and  skied.  We 
enjoyed  most  thoroughly  our  return  to  a  warm  summer  evening. 


Adverb 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

Part  of  Speech 

1 . 

X. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 
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3.  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  for  Clearer 
Meaning  and  Greater  Interest 

Adjectives  and  adverbs  are  used  to  make  ideas  clear,  exact,  and  interesting.  Some  ideas 
would  be  difficult  to  express  and  to  understand  without  these  parts  of  speech. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Several  wildly  careening  figures  rushed  toward  the  dark,  widening  hole  in  the  ice. 
x.  Beneath  their  combined  weight  the  ice  began  to  sag  dangerously. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

Sentence  i  with  all  adjectives  and  adverbs  omitted  would  read: . 


.  The  adjective . . . tells  how  many . .., . 

there  were.  The  adjective . describes  the .  The 

adverb . modifies  the  adjective .  It  adds  a  detail  to  the 

. in  which  the  figures  flew  to  the  rescue.  The  adjective . 

tells  the . . . of  the  hole.  The  adjective . gives  an  idea  of  the 

increasing  size  of  the  hole. 

Sentence  x  without  any  adjective  or  adverb  reads:  . . . . . 


. .  The  pronominal,  or  possessive  adjective,  . 

answers  the  question . ?  The  adjective . answers  the  question 


. ?  The  adverb  . answers  the  question . ? 

You  will  have  to  write  sentence  3  yourself.  Without  adjectives  or  adverbs  it  reads: 

(1) . (x) . . .  they  peered  (3) . 


at  the  (4) . water.  First  fill  the  second  blank  with  an  adjective  that 

describes  the  posture  of  the  figures.  Then  fill  the  first  blank  with  an  adverb  that  tells  when 
they  assumed  this  position.  Fill  the  third  blank  with  an  adverb  that  tells  how  they  peered. 
Fill  the  fourth  with  an  adjective  that  describes  the  water. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 

B.  Choose  adverbs  or  adjectives  to  fill  the  blanks  and  to  express  exactly  and  interest¬ 
ingly  the  meaning  suggested  by  the  question  of  corresponding  number. 

Susan  waked  (1) .  with  the  recollection  of  a  (x)  . sound. 

1.  Did  Susan  wake  gradually  or  suddenly?  x.  Was  the  sound  strange  or  familiar? 

(3) . room  was  (4} . dark  and  (5) . cold. 

3 .  Whose  room?  4.  How  dark?  5 .  How  cold? 
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6.  When? 


At  first  she  could  hear  nothing;  then  she  heard  it  (6) 

It  was  a  (7) .  (8) . rapping  on  the  roof  of  the  porch. 

7.  Was.  it  rapid  or  slow?  8.  Was  it  strong  or  soft? 

(9) . .  she  sat  up  (10) . and  pulled  (11) . the  shade. 

9.  How  did  she  sit  up?  10.  Where?  11.  Where? 

In  the  dim  light  ( iz ) . she  could  see  a  (13) . bird  sitting  on  the  edge  of 

the  roof,  (14) . hammering  at  a  seed.  iz.  Where?  13.  What  size?  14.  How? 


First  decide  whether  you  intend  to  make  the  sentences  below  give  an  impression  of 
energy  and  accomplishment  or  of  laziness  and  lack  of  direction.  When  you  have  decided, 
fill  the  blanks  in  the  first  sentence.  Then  choose  for  each  numbered  blank  a  word  or  group  of 
words  from  those  of  the  same  number  in  the  list  following  the  sentences.  Each  choice  that 
you  make  must  fit  the  idea  that  you  have  made  the  first  sentence  express. 

The  room  was  full  of  boys,  all  of  whom,  either  alone  or  in  groups,  were  (1) . . 


(5) 


. a  variety  of  projects.  One  (z) . 

a  tray  that  needed  only  a  final  polish  to  perfect  it.  Another  (3)  . . 

. the  leg  of  a  chair.  A  group  of  them  were  (4) . 

.  the  sail  on  a  tiny  catboat.  Two  in  the  far  corner  were 

. the  curve  for  the  wing  of  a  model  air¬ 


plane.  The  (6) 


(7) 


(8) 


strokes  of  a  carpenter’s  plane  ac¬ 


cented  the  (9) . ■ . of  (10) 

L  '  .  . 


frolicking  noisily 

happily  loafing  over 

unkind 

busily  intent  on 

sprawled  before 

sat  rigid  before 

bent  industri¬ 
ously  over 

destroyed 

briskly  sandpapered 

broke 

lost 

lazily  smoothed 

tearing 

carefully  rigging 

idly  fingering 

sewing 

angrily  shouting  about 

meticulously  plot¬ 
ting 

breaking 

goodnaturedly  ar¬ 
guing  about 

shuffle  of  feet 

angry  shouts 

whispers 

hum  of  a  lathe 

rustle  of  blueprints 

cheering 

occasional 

laughter 

cries 

unpleasant 

desultory 

brisk 

sweet 

high  pitched  voices 

steady  rhythm 

haphazard 

clatter 

unsteady  rhythm 

disorganized  inertia 

angry  workers 
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4.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 

Do  not  use  a  comparative  followed  by  than  any,  say  than  any  other. 

Do  not  use  a  superlative  followed  by  of  any ;  say  of  all. 

Do  not  use  a  double  comparative  or  a  double  superlative,  such  as  more  quicker  or  most 
quickest. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Jake  is  the  most  friendly  of  the  three  3.  Jake  is  stricter  than  any  other  coach. 

coaches  we  have  had.  4.  We  think  Jake  is  the  best  of  all  the 

2..  He  is  younger  than  Mr.  Stone.  coaches. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1 . coaches  are  compared;  therefore,  the . 

degree  is  used.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  a  double  superlative  and  say . , . 

. instead  of  most  friendly . 

In  sentence  %  the . „ . degree  is  used  because . persons  are 

compared.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  a  double  comparative  and  say . 

. instead  of  younger. 

In  sentence  3  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  Jake  is  stricter  than  any  coach.  Jake  is  one  of  the 
coaches ;  he  cannot  be  stricter  than  himself.  He  is  stricter  than  any . . 


In  sentence  4  the . degree  is  used  because . or  more 

matters  are  compared.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  the  best  of  any.  A  person  could  not  be  the 
best  of  one  (any)  person;  he  could  only  be  the  best  of . or  more.  After  a  super¬ 
lative,  therefore,  you  should  use  the  expression . not  of  any. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 


b.  In  the  following  sentences  cross  out  each 

1.  Our  new  house  is  better  than  any ,  any  4. 

other  that  we  have  owned. 
tl.  It  has  more  land  than  any ,  any  other.  5. 

3.  Of  all  its  good  points,  I  like  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  attic  better,  best. 


incorrect  form. 

The  attic  is  the  best  place  of  any,  of  all  for 
a  gymnasium. 

In  the  basement  there  is  a  game  room 
with  the  largest  of  any  fireplace,  of  all 
the  fireplaces  in  the  house. 
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6.  It  is  the  cosiest ,  most  cosiest  of  all  the 

rooms ,  any  room  in  the  house. 

7 .  Susan  likes  her  room  best  of  any ,  all. 

8.  Of  all  the  bedrooms  it  is  the  smaller, 

smallest. 

9.  However,  it  has  a  tiny  fireplace  and  more 

windows  than  any ,  any  other  bedroom. 

10.  Mother  says  the  house  is  more  older ,  older 

than  she  hoped,  but  more  newer ,  newer 
than  she  feared. 

11.  On  the  lawn  there  is  room  for  a  tennis 

C.  In  the  following  sentences  correct  a 
writing  the  correct  form  in  the  blank  before  i 


court,  which  we  want  more  than  any¬ 
thing,  any  other  thing. 

ix.  Mother  is  more  interested  in  flower  beds 
than  in  anything,  anything  else. 

13.  But  Dad  says  a  vegetable  garden  is  the 

most  important,  most  importantest  matter. 

14.  More  than  anything,  anything  else  Stan 

wants  to  keep  chickens. 

15 .  Mother  says  if  the  place  were  larger  than 

any,  any  other  place  she  ever  saw,  it 
would  still  be  too  small  for  chickens. 

y  error  that  you  find  by  crossing  it  out  and 
e  sentence. 


1.  In  our  family  the  weather  produces  more  arguments  than  any 
subject. 

x.  Mother  is  more  afraid  of  getting  wet  than  anything. 

3.  We  have  more  rubbers  and  overshoes  than  any  family  of  our  ac¬ 

quaintance. 

4.  Dad  likes  wind  and  snow  best  of  any  of  us. 


5.  Then  he  says  it  seems  more  like  his  home  than  at  any  time. 

6.  He  doesn’t  like  umbrellas  any  better  than  we  do. 

7.  More  often  than  any  older  person  he  insists  on  our  wearing  over¬ 

coats  and  overshoes. 

8.  “Then  you  don’t  need  umbrellas  any  more  than  toads  or  any 

animals,”  he  says. 

9.  Of  any  of  us  Sue  is  the  one  who  tries  the  most  often  to  avoid 

wearing  rubbers. 

10.  “If  you’ll  wear  woodchoppers’  boots,”  Dad  tells  her,  “you 
needn’t  wear  rubbers  any  more  than  frogs  or  any  water  ani¬ 
mal.” 

ii;  “If  I  wore  woodchoppers’  boots,”  Sue  sighs,  “my  feet  would* 
look  larger  than  canoes  or  any  boat.” 
ix.  “The  best  plan  of  any,”  laughs  Mother,  “is  always  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.” 

13.  “Then  we’d  look  like  Noah’s  Ark  all  the  time,”  fumes  Sue. 

“We’d  have  the  most  protection  against  rain  of  any  person 
since  his  time.” 

14.  “At  least,  you  have  fewer  illnesses  than  any  children  in  this 

neighborhood.” 

15.  “And  you  are  the  best  equipped  of  any  for  a  tidal  wave,” 

laughs  Dad. 
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5.  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  Correctly 

Do  not  use  the  word  place  instead  of  the  adverb  where ,  as  in  noplace  for  nowhere. 

Remember  that  well  is  an  adverb  except  when  it  means  healthy. 

Do  not  use  the  adjective  real  for  the  adverb  really  or  very. 

Remember  that  almost  means  nearly  or  not  quite. 

Do  not  say  most  when  you  mean  almost. 

When  you  wish  to  express  the  idea  in  addition  to  use  the  adverb  besides. 

Do  not  confuse  it  with  the  word  beside,  which  means  at  the  side  of. 

When  you  wish  to  state  that  you  went  as  far  as  you  could,  say  this  is  as  far  as  I  went. 

All  the  farther  I  went  is  incorrect. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  these  or  those  with  the  noun  kind,  which  is  singular. 

The  articles  a  and  an  should  not  be  used  after  an  expression  such  as  kind  of  and 
sort  of. 

Use  rather  to  modify  an  adjective  or  an  adverb;  do  not  use  kind  of. 

Always  use  from  not  than  after  the  word  different. 

Remember  that  them  should  be  used  only  as  a  pronoun.  It  should  never  be  used  as 
an. adjective  to  modify  a  noun. 

Remember  that  there  and  here  are  adverbs.  They  should  not  be  used  to  modify  a 
noun  or  a  pronoun. 

Do  not  use  the  adjective  some  when  you  should  use  the  adverb  somewhat . 

After  certain  verbs,  such  as  look,  feel,  taste,  and  smell,  which  are  intransitive,  a  predicate  ad¬ 
jective  is  used  to  describe  the  subject. 

Be  careful  to  use  correctly  the  word  equally  in  making  comparisons.  It  is  correct  to  say 
Martha  and  Jane  are  equally  prompt.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  Martha  is  equally  as  prompt  as  Jane , 
for  equally  and  as  mean  the  same. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

be  more  careful. 

7.  Her  mittens  are  different  from  this 
kind. 

8.  You  haven’t  seen  those  mittens,  have 
you? 

9.  This  row  of  desks  is  as  far  as  I  have 
hunted. 

10.  Charlotte  and  I  have  searched  equally 
well  for  them. 


In  sentence  1  the  adverb . is  used  to  express  the  idea  of . 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  use . . . 

In  sentence  z  the  adverb . modifies  the  adverb .  It 

would  be  incorrect  to  use . instead  of  almost.  It  would  also  be  incorrect  to  use 

. instead  of  everywhere. 
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1.  Charlotte  has  lost  her  locker  key  and 
her  mittens  besides. 

z.  She  has  hunted  almost  everywhere  for 
them. 

3.  Now  she  is  really  discouraged. 

4.  She  feels  rather  unhappy. 

5.  Charlotte  has  always  been  somewhat 

careless. 

6.  After  this  kind  of  experience,  she  may 
Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 


In  sentence  3  the  adverb . modifies  the  adjective .  It 

would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  adjective . instead  of  the  adverb . 

In  sentence  4  the  adverb . is  used  to  modify  the  adjective . 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  expression .  After  the 

verb  feels  which  is  . a . adjective  is  used  to 

describe  the .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  adverb 


In  sentence  5  the  adverb . is  used  to  modify  the  adjective . . 

.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  adjective . . 

In  sentence  6  the  adjective . ,  which  means  one,  modifies  the 

singular  norm .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use . which  is 

.  The  article . . is  correctly  omitted  after  the 

expression . 

In  sentence  7  after  the  word  different  the  word . is  used.  It  would  be  incor¬ 
rect  to  use .  It  would  also  be  incorrect  to  insert  the  word . 

after  this  because  an  adverb  cannot  modify  a . 

In  sentence  8  the  adjective . is  used  to  modify  the  noun . 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  word . which  should  only  be  used  as  a . 


In  sentence  9  the  expression . is  correctly  used  instead  of 


In  sentence  10  the  adverb . . is  used  to  modify  the  verb . 

. .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  adjective . which 

should  only  be  used  to  modify  a . or . . . 

It  would  also  be  incorrect  to  insert  the  word . . after 

equally. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 
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B.  Cross  out  each  incorrect  form  in  the  sentences  below.  Write  the  correct  form  in  the 
blank  before  the  sentence. 

.  i.  We  like  these  kind  of  pictures. 

.  x.  They  are  different  than  the  kind  Joe  likes. 

.  3 .  He  thinks  he  is  kind  of  particular. 

.  4.  Actually  he  likes  any  adventure  picture  real  good. 

. 5.  We  like  a  real  good  detective  story. 

.  6.  Joe  has  been  ill,  but  he  is  some  better  now. 

. 7.  He  went  with  us  last  night  to  see  this  here  picture. 

. 8.  That  there  villain  in  disguise  bored  him. 

.  9.  Meg  doesn’t  like  that  kind  of  a  trick  either. 

.  10.  But  I  thought  it  was  real  clever. 

.  11.  Beside,  without  it  the  glasses  with  poison  couldn’t  have  been  ex¬ 
changed. 

.  ix.  I  was  most  ready  to  believe  the  hero  was  guilty. 

. 13.  Meg  was  as  equally  mistaken. 

.  14.  Then  I  remembered  he  was  some  place  else  when  the  miser  was 

killed. 

. 1 . . . .  15 .  But  he  must  have  felt  nervously. 

.  16.  Them  clues  are  sometimes  hard  to  follow. 

.  17.  Joe  was  kind  of  restless. 

.  18..  He  thinks  hunting  for  clues  is  real  tiresome. 

.  19.  He  says  next  time  we  pick  a  picture  he  will  go  some  place  else. 

.  xo.  This  is  all  the  farther  I  can  go. 
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C.  Choose  the  correct  form  in  the  sentences  below  by  striking  out  the  incorrect  form. 

Our  school  is  (i)  sure,  surely  air-minded  now.  (2.)  Every  -place.  Everywhere  you  go  you  hear 
about  aviation.  The  science  class  has  studied  aviation  for  (3)  almost,  most  a  month  and  the 
Aviation  Club  is  working  (4)  real,  very  hard  on  some  (5)  kind  of,  kind  of  an  exhibition.  One 
of  our  graduates  who  is  in  one  of  (6)  them,  those  big  airlines  has  promised  a  plane  ride  to  Nash¬ 
ville  to  each  pupil  who  buys  a  War  Bond.  Our  home  economics  class  has  designed  a  (7)  kind 
of,  rather  attractive  hat  that  turns  into  a  hood  for  air  travel.  I’m  (8)  some,  somewhat  air- 
minded  myself,  but  in  matters  that  are  (9)  real,  really  different  (10)  from,  than  hats.  (11)  Be¬ 
side,  Besides  (12.)  that,  them,  those  (13)  kind  of,  kind  of  a  hat  doesn’t  look  (14)  becoming,  becom¬ 
ingly  on  me.  I  feel  (15)  guilty,  guiltily  about  my  plans  because  Daddy  and  Mother  will  be 
(16)  kind  of,  rather  worried.  I  want  to  be  a  WASP,  but  I’m  afraid  I’m  (17)  most,  almost  too 
young.  Probably  studying  hard  in  mathematics  is  (18)  all  the  farther,  as  far  as  I’ll  get.  Sue  is 
(19)  equally,  equally  as  discouraged  as  I. 


U .  Cross  out  any  wrong  form  that  you  find  in  the  following  exercise  and  write  the 
correct  form  above  it. 

Last  Saturday  I  wanted  to  try  my  new  skates.  I  walked  most  a  mile  before  I  found  any 
ice  that  looked  real  smooth.  Every  place  I  went  the  ice  was  most  covered  with  snow  or 
rough  ruts.  Beside  a  mile  was  all  the  farther  I  wanted  to  walk.  At  last  I  found  a  pond  that 
looked  different  than  the  others.  It  was  a  kind  ofi  small  pond,  but  only  a  few  little  boys 
were  skating  on  it.  I  am  some  afraid  because  1  can’t  skate  as  good  as  other  boys  my  age, 
since  skating  is  kind  of  a  new  exercise  for  me.  No  place  else  would  have  given  me  an  equally 
as  good  chance  to  practice  as  that  there  pond  did.  I  am  real  glad  I  found  it.  Those  kind 
of  good  places  to  practice  are  scarce.  I  feel  kind  of  guiltily  about  being  a  coward  and  not 
skating  with  the  crowd,  even  though  the  girls  do  laugh  at  me.  Anyway  I  can  practice 
more  better  in  a  place  like  this  here  one. 


\ 
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6.  Placing  Adverbs  Correctly  and  Punctuating 

a  Series 

■ 

When  you  use  an  adverb,  especially  only,  merely,  just,  almost ,  nearly,  and  scarcely,  you 
should  place  it  so  that  it  clearly  belongs  with  the  word  you  intend  to  modify.  The  meaning 
of  a  sentence  can  be  changed  entirely  by  changing  the  position  of  any  of  these  words. 

Three  or  more  words  (adjectives,  adverbs,  verbs,  nouns,  etc.)  used  in  the  same  way  in 
the  sentence  are  said  to  be  in  series.  The  words  in  a  series  are  separated  by  commas. 
There  should  always  be  a  comma  before  and  in  such  a  series. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Esther  played  for  only  an  hour, 
z.  Only  Esther  played  for  an  hour. 

3.  Esther  only  played  for  an  hour. 

4.  Brad  merely  laughed  at  Helen  and 

Jane. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence . Esther  played  for  an  hour  but  no  longer. 

In  sentence . Esther  played  but  did  nothing  else  for  an  hour. 

In  sentence . Esther,  but  no  one  else,  played. 

In  sentence . Brad  laughed  at  no  one  but  Helen  and  Jane. 

In  sentence . .  Brad  laughed  but  did  nothing  else. 

In  sentence  . . two  cousins  are  named. 

In  sentence . three  cousins  are  named;  the  commas  between . . . and 

. .  and  between . . . and  . . show  that  the  three 

. nouns  are  regarded  as  a  series. 


In  sentence . Joe  spoke  for  a  somewhat  shorter  period  than  an  hour. 

In  sentence . for  an  hour  Joe  had  very  little  to  say. 


Find  out  whether  you  have  piled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow.  s 

B.  Insert  the  word  that  precedes  each  sentence  in  the  blank  that  will  give  the  required 
meaning;  insert  any  needed  commas.  Change  small  letters  to  capitals  where  necessary. 

nearly  1.  Yesterday  Sidney  and  Jack . missed  seeing . the  first 

helicopter  to  visit  our  town.  (Sidney  and  Jack  succeeded  in  seeing.) 

only  z.  Soon  they  felt  their . .  happiness  could  be  completed . 

by  standing  near  enough  to  touch  the  machine.  (They  must  stand  near 
enough  to  touch  the  machine  else  they  would  be  disappointed.) 
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5 .  Brad  laughed  merely  at  Helen  and  Jane. 

6.  Joe  scarcely  spoke  for  an  hour. 

7.  Joe  spoke  for  scarcely  an  hour. 

8.  Esther,  Bradley,  and  Joe  are  cousins. 

9.  Esther  Bradley  and  Joe  are  cousins. 


hardly  3.  Sidney  could . move . .  an  inch.  (Less  than  an  inch 

was  the  distance  he  could  move.) 

just  4.  . .  One  policeman  of  the  square . was . 

sympathetic  to  the  boys.  (The  boys  were  befriended  by  one  policeman.) 

barely  5.  They  .  caught  . . .  his  eye.  (They  almost  missed 

catching  his  eye.) 

just  6.  “Make  room . for . two  youngsters  . . . . 

down  front, ’  ’  he  told  the  crowd.  (Room  was  to  be  made  for  two  and  no  more.) 

7.  Sally  Griffin  and  Mike  looked  on  curiously.  (Three  friends  envied  Sidney  and 
Jack.) 

almost  8.  The  place  .  obtained  for  them  was  . beside  the 

helicopter  where  Bunny  Spencer  Fred  Parker  and  Lampson  Day  were  standing. 
(Their  new  place  was  close  to  the  helicopter;  three  friends  were  near  by.) 


C  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  placing  the  word  in  parentheses  so  that  each  re¬ 
written  sentence  will  give  the  meaning  required.  Supply  commas  where  needed. 

Louise  Stanley  Beatrice  Marshall  and  I  felt  the  chair  shake  with  the  first  quake,  (only) 

1.  The  first  quake  was  the  only  one  that  shook  the  chair;  five  of  you  felt  it. 

2..  Three  persons  alone  felt  the  chair  shake. 


3 .  There  was  no  other  chair  in  the  room;  four  persons  were  present. 


4.  Five  persons  did  not  see  or  hear  the  chair  shake,  but  felt  it. 


5 .  Three  persons  did  not  feel  anything  else  shake. 

You  were  on  your  feet  a  moment  before  the  next  tremor  occurred,  (scarcely) 

6.  You  were  on  your  feet  less  than  a  moment  before  another  quake  occurred. 

7.  The  next  quake  arrived  before  you  had  more  than  stood  up. 
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7.  Correct  Forms  of  Special  Verbs 

The  following  verbs  sometimes  give  trouble. 

i.  begin,  z.  blow.  3.  break.  4.  choose.  5.  come.  6.  do.  7.  drink.  8.  drive. 
9.  drown.  10.  eat.  11.  fall.  iz.  fly.  13.  freeze.  14.  give.  15.  go.  16.  grow. 

17.  know.  18.  lie.  19.  lay.  zo.  ring.  zi.  run.  zz.  see.  Z3.  sit.  Z4.  sing.  Z5. 

speak,  z 6.  steal.  Z7.  swim.  z8.  take.  Z9.  throw.  30.  write.  31.  ride.  3Z.  tear. 

33.  wear.  34.  set.  35.  teach.  36.  learn.  37.  can.  38.  may.  39.  ought. 

The  word  can  is  used  when  you  mean  that  a  person  is  able  to  do  something  or  when 
you  are  asking  if  he  is  able  to  do  it.  May  is  used  when  you  are  asking  or  giving  per¬ 
mission. 

The  verb  teach  means  to  explain  or  show  a  person  how  something  is  done.  The  verb 
learn  means  to  find  out  from  someone  else  or  by  yourself  what  something  means  or 
how  to  do  something. 

Sit  is  an  intransitive  verb. 

Set  is  a  transitive  verb. 

Lie  is  an  intransitive  verb. 

Lay  is  a  transitive  verb. 

The  helping  word  had  should  never  be  used  with  the  verb  ought . 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences  and  fill  the  blanks  with  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  having  the  same  number  above. 


We  (1)  . our  new  schedule 

last  evening.  Meg  and  I  (39)  . . 

to  have  (34)  . . . the  table,  but  it  had 

( [16)  .  late  before  we  (17) 

. it.  We  (z6) . 


guiltily  into  the  house.  The  rest  had  already 
(2.3)  .......  down  to  a  bare  table.  We 


couldn’t  have  (4)  .  a  worse 

time  to  be  late.  We  (19) . the 

doilies  and  silver  quickly  in  place.  But  every¬ 
one  kept  (2.4)  . .  out 

that  he  needed  other  implements.  Meg  and 
I  hoped  the  matter  would  (z) . . 


over,  but  when  Dad  (21) . to  the  Pan_ 

try  for  the  gravy  ladle  we  (14) . 

up.  Meg  had  been  (8)  .  to 


tears  and  I  could  (25)  . only 

when  (25)  .  to.  My  food 

(18) . untouched  on  my  plate.  As  a 

lesson  it  would  (35) . us  punc¬ 
tuality,  but  we  were  (36) . . . 

under  difficulties.  Before  the  meal  was  over 

I  had  (3)  .  a  glass  and  the 

twins  had  (29) . their  spoons 

down  in  disgust. 

We  were  all  almost  (33)  . 


out,  and  nearly  (9) . in  gloom 

when  Stan’s  laugh  (20) . out. 


“If  this  scene  had  been  (30) . 

for  a  book,  we  all  should  have  (28) 

.  it  as  a  joke.  Even  Meg 

wofild  have  (22)  .  its  funny 
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side.  Instead  she’s  Q^z) . her 

handkerchief  to  shreds.  We  (37)  . 

have  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  this!” 

“If  you  had  (5) . .  home  as 

tired  as  Dad,”  Mother  began. 

“Stan’s  right,”  Dad  said.  “We  might 

have  (13)  .  into  statues  of 

gloom.  Hereafter  let’s  always  set  the  table 

after  we  ( 2.3 ) . down.” 

“(38) . .  one  of  the  guilty  ( 2.5 ) 

. ?”  I  asked.  / 

“If  it  (6)  . n’t  increase  the 

tragedy,”  Dad  replied. 


Meg  and  I  would  have  had  a  good  excuse 

if  we  had  (11)  ' . . . through  the 

ice,  or  (zy)  . . .  to  someone’s 

rescue.  Nobody’s  asked  why  we  were  late.  ” 
“I’ll  ask,”  Dad  said  obligingly.  “Have 


you  (31) .  . an  elephant  or 

(iz) . a  plane?” 


“No,  but  we  have  (15) . .  to 

someone’s  rescue.” 

“Whose?”  they  demanded  in  one  breath. 
Our  own, ’ ’  we  both  giggled.  ‘ ‘  We’ll  do 
K.P.  for  our  sins  and  never  let  it  happen 
again.” 


Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the  ex¬ 
ercises  that  follow. 

B.  Choose  the  correct  form  in  the  sentences  below  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  forms. 

1.  Mr.  Drake  is  learning,  teaching  us  hygiene.  z.  He  says  we  had  ought,  ought  to  eat  more 

raw  vegetables.  3.  Some  of  us  will  have  to  learn,  teach  ourselves  to  like  carrots  and  cabbage. 
4.  Marcia  thinks  we  can,  may  begin  slow,  slowly.  5.  She  has  begin,  begun  by  bringing  a  piece 
of  carrot  in  her  lunch  box  each  day.  6.  Tim  set,  sat  with  us  at  lunch  today.  7.  He  lay,  laid  his 
sandwich  down  in  amazement  when  he  saw  the  carrot.  8.  “Can,  May  I  ask  what  that  is 
for?”  he  inquired.  9.  “You  can,  may,"  Marcia  replied.  10.  “But  you  hadn't  ought,  oughtn't 
to  have  to  ask.”  11.  “Oh,  I  hadn't,  oughtn't /”  he  exclaimed.  12..  “No  you  hadn't  ought , 
oughtn't .”  13.  “Set,  Sit  still,”  he  cried  as  she  got  up.  14.  “You  can,  may,  sit,  set  as  long  as 
you  wish.”  15.  “If  you’re  going.  I’ve  sat,  set  here  as  long  as  I  want,”  Tim  replied.  16. 

You  haven’t  taught,  learned  me  about  the  carrots.  ’  ’  •  17.  “  Mr.  Drake  can,  may,  teach,  learn  you 
better  than  I.” 

C.  Correct  any  errors  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  form  and  writing  the  correct  form 
above  it. 

1.  We  have  been  trying  to  learn  Frisky  to  shake  hands,  z.  He  has  learned  himself  many 
tricks,  but  this  one  we  have  had  to  learn  him.  3.  We  sat  him  on  a  small  table  at  the  very 
edge.  4.  Immediately  he  laid  down.  5.  “Set  up,”  we  scolded.  6.  He  still  laid  stretched 
out.  7.  “Can  I  show  him  the  meat?”  I  asked  Ted.  “  Sure,  show  him  anything. ”  8.  At  the 
smell  of  the  meat  Frisky  not  only  set  up  but  stood  up.  9.  I  hadn’t  ought  to  have  held  the 
meat  so  close  to  him.  10.  He  lay  back  his  ears  and  snapped  at  the  meat.  11.  “You  can’t 
learn  him  that  way,”  Ted  said.  “Let  the  meat  lay  in  your  left  hand.  iz.  Lie  your  right 
hand  near  his  right  paw.  13.  When  he  reaches  for  the  meat,  he’llstep  toward  it  and  sit  his 
right  paw  in  your  hand.” 
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NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


UNIT  VI 

A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Need  to  Study 


LYING  ON  THE  /IDE WALK,  /U/AN  /AW  A  LARGE  BLACK  DOG 


A.  Underline  once  each  prepositional,  infinitive,  participial,  and  gerund  phrase. 
Underline  twice  each  preposition,  infinitive,  participle,  and  gerund,  without  its  modifiers. 
In  the  first  blank  before  each  sentence  write  the  kind  of  phrase,  using  Prep,  for  preposi¬ 
tional,  Inf.  for  infinitive,  Part,  for  participial,  and  Ger.  for  gerund. 

In  the  second  blank  show  how  the  phrase  is  used  by  writing  Adv.  for  adverb,  Adj.  for  ad¬ 
jective,  S.  for  subject,  D.O.  for  direct  object,  P.N.  for  predicate  noun,  and  P.A.  for  predicate 
adjective:  Here  is  an  example: 

Prep.  Adj.  The  discussion  on  difficult  problems  was  held  to  decide  our  action. 

Inf.  Adv. 

. .  i .  The  discussion  group  of  Lincoln  School  wished  to  entertain  our  group. 


.  2..  Arriving  early,  we  reviewed  our  principal  points. 

.  3.  The  pupils,  having  welcomed  us  cordially,  seated  us  around  a  table. 

.  4.  Teachers  and  pupils  came  to  hear  the  discussion. 

.  5.  One  teacher  made  notes  with  great  care  and  will  tell  us  our  mistakes. 

. .  6.  The  task  of  a  committee  was  to  summarize  the  discussion. 

.  7.  Presenting  reasons  convincingly  requires  skill. 

B.  Select  the  correct  word  or  group  of  words  to  use  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  forms. 
Marie:  Isabel  and  I  are  glad  to  meet,  meet  up  with  you,  Ruth. 

Isabel:  Shall  we  go  in,  into  your  house,  and  talk  over  our  plans  among,  between  us? 

Marie:  We  were  at,  to  your  house  yesterday  about,  at  about  two  o’clock. 
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Ruth: 

Isabel  : 

Marie: 

Ruth: 

Isabel: 

Ruth: 


I  was  in  back  of,  behind  the  garage  getting  some  morning-glories  off  of,  off  the  vines. 
We  saw  no  one  beside,  besides  your  mother. 

Yes,  and  your  mother  she,  mother  said  you  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Harvey’s  house. 

I  am  supposed  to  stop  at,  to  her  house  with  these  flowers. 

Those  flowers  are  different  than,  from  any  I’ve  seen  before.  Come  along  now. 

Not  now,  because,  on  account  of  I  must  water  these  here,  these  flowers,  but  I’ll  come 
at  about,  about  nine  if  you  want,  want  for  me  to  come  then. 


In  sentences  i  to  3  below  underline  the  phrase  that  is  not  correctly  related  to  the 
word  which  it  modifies.  Rewrite  each  sentence  correctly.  In  sentences  4  and  5  choose  the 
correct  word  in  parentheses  and  write  it  in  the  blank. 


1 


A  daring  boy,  Damon  Downs,  was  trying  to  fly  from  the  bam  roof,  with  waving  arms. 


x.  Attempting  to  fly,  a  spreading  cactus  with  spines,  Damon  found  was  his  landing  field. 


3 .  The  startled  boy  called  for  his  mother  screaming  loudly. 


4 

5 


Every  one  of  the  guests  around  the  place . (was,  were)  laughing  heartily. 

Even  the  barnyard  fowls,  with  the  indignant  rooster  protesting  in  their  midst, . 

(was,  were)  fluttering  excitedly. 


D.  Correct  as  many  errors  as  you  can  by  crossing  out  incorrect  forms,  writing  above 
them  the  correct  ones.  If  a  word  is  misplaced,  circle  it  and  draw  an  arrow  to  show  where  it 
should  be  placed.  "  Star  any  sentences  that  should  be  rewritten  and  write  them  correctly  on 
the  lines  below. 

1.  Miss  Bigelow  learned  with  pleasure  of  us  planning  to  work  in  the  library. 

x.  It  was  not  difficult  to  immediately  get  permission  to  spend  one  free  period  on  the  books. 

3.  To  make  up  for  this  period,  more  time  will  have  to  be  spent  in  study  at  home. 

4.  By  planning  carefully  our  studies  will  not  suffer. 

5.  We  have  already  stamped  the  new  books,  saving  Miss  Bigelow  considerable  time. 


NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


UNIT  VI 


1.  Prepositional  Phrases  and  Their  Uses 

A  phrase  is  a  group  of  words  which  does  not  contain  a  subject  and  a  predicate  and 
which  is  used  as  a  single  word,  would  be  .used. 

A  phrase  is  named  for  the  kind  of  word  with  which  it  begins. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show  the  connection  between  a  norm  or  a  pronoun 
and  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

The  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  connected  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence  by  a 
preposition  is  called  the  object  of  the  preposition. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 
i.  The  library  books  were  useful, 
z.  The  books  in  our  library  were  useful. 

3 .  We  could  take  them  away. 

4.  We  could  carry  them  to  our  homes. 

Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  these  sentences. 

'  In  sentence  1  the  word  which  modifies  books  is  . . .  The  word  books  is  a 


5 .  Later  we  could  read  them  carefully. 

6.  During  the  evening  we  could  read  them 

with  care. 

7.  We  read  about  many  subjects. 


noun.  Words  used  to  modify  nouns  are  called .  In  sentence  z  instead  of 

the  one  word  library ,  the  group  of  three  words . . . is  used  in 

its  place  as  an . to  modify  books.  The  word  which  is  used  to  show  the 

connection  between  library  and  books  is  the  word .  It  is  called  a . . . , 

and  the  word  library  is  called  the . of  the  preposition.  A  preposition  and  its 

object  is  known  as  a . phrase. 

In  sentence  3  the  word  away  tells  where  and  modifies  the  verb .  The 

word  away  is  used  as  an . 

In  sentence  4  the  group  of  words  beginning  with  the  preposition . and  taking  the 

place  of  the  word  away  is  .  The  group  is  used  to  modify 

. ;  it  is  therefore  used  as  an . 

The  preposition  to  shows  the  connection  between  its  object . and  the  verb 


In  sentence  5  later  tells  when  and  modifies .  hater  is  there¬ 
fore  used  as  an . .  Carefully  tells  how  and  modifies . 

Carefully  is  used  as  an . 

In  sentence  6  the  first  phrase . begins  with  the  preposition 
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. . ;  its  object  is  . . .  The  phrase  modifies  the . 

could  read  by  telling  when  and  is  therefore  used  as  an . .  The  second 

phrase . begins  with  the  preposition . ;  its  ob¬ 
ject  is . .  The  phrase  modifies  the . could  read  by  telling  how  and 

is  therefore  used  as  an . 

In  sentence  7  the  prepositional  phrase  . .  is 

used  as  a . ,  the  direct  object  of  the  verb . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

B.  Underline  each  prepositional  phrase  in  the  sentences  below. 

Write  P.  over  the  preposition  and  Obj.  over  its  object. 

In  the  first  blank  at  the  left  write  the  word  or  words  that  the  phrase  modifies. 

In  the  second  blank  write  Adj.  for  adjective,  Adv.  for  adverb,  or  P.A.  for  predicate  ad¬ 
jective,  to  show  how  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  sentence. 

.  1.  Do  you  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  early  spring 

flowers? 

.  x.  We  saw  acres  of  wild  daffodils. 

.  3 .  Their  yellow  heads  were  bobbing  in  an  April 

breeze. 

.  4.  Rosy  cactus  flourishes  throughout  the  desert. 

. .■ .  5.  One  variety  is  like  organ  pipes. 

.  6.  Azaleas  upon  every  hillside  glorify  the  South¬ 
ern  landscape. 

.  7.  Not  everyone  in  the  North  has  seen  azaleas. 

. .  8.  Concerning  the  arbutus  we  read  frequently. 

. _ .  9.  This  trailing  New  England  plant  is  full  of 

dainty  blossoms. 

. . .  10.  In  almost  any  climate  one  may  find  wild  roses. 

C.  Two  or  three  words  may  be  used  together  as  one  preposition,  such  as,  in  addition  to, 
according  to,  on  account  of,  in  spite  of,  because  of,  in  front  of.  They  are  called  phrasal  prepositions. 

Use  each  of  the  6  phrasal  prepositions  above  in  a  sentence. 

Underline  the  entire  phrase  once  and  the  word  it  modifies  twice. 

1 . 

x . . . . . 

3 . . . ••••• . . . . . 

4-  . . . . . . . . . . 

5*  ©OOdo«ooo»oo»0o«.  . . . . . . 
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2.  Infinitives  and  Infinitive  Phrases 

An  infinitive  is  a  verbal  (form  made  from  a  verb)  usually  beginning  with  the  word 

to. 

Since  an  infinitive  is  made  from  a  verb,  it  may  be  modified  by  an-adverb;  it  may  have  a 
predicate  nominative,  a  predicate  adjective,  a  direct  object,  or  an  indirect  object. 

The  infinitive  plus  its  modifiers  and  such  items  as  a  predicate  nominative,  a  direct  object, 
or  indirect  object  make  up  the  infinitive  phrase. 

Infinitives  usually  appear  in  these  forms:  to  do,  to  be  done,  to  have  done,  to  have  been  done. 

An  infinitive  may  be  used  as  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  noun. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences-. 

i.  To  whistle  is  satisfying.  4.  There  are  a  great  many  lively  tunes  to 

z.  Boys  like  to  whistle.  whistle. 

3 .  Alan’s  part  of  the  program  was  to  whistle.  5 .  Alan  stood  to  whistle. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  predicate  is . . . . . . . - .  The  subject  is . 

. ,  which  is  therefore  used  as  a . . 

In  sentence  z  the  direct  object  of  the  verb . . . is . . . ,  which 

takes  the  place  of  a . 

In  sentence  3  the  infinitive  which  follows  the  verb  was  is .  Since  it 

means  the  same  as  the  subject . ,  it  is  used  as  a  .............. 


In  sentence  4  to  whistle  modifies . .  which  is  a  noun.  To  whistle  is  therefore 

used  as  an . 

In  sentence  5,  since  to  whistle  tells . Alan  stood,  the  infinitive  is  used  as  an 


Find  out  whether  you  have  plied  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

B.  In  these  sentences  underline  each  infinitive  phrase.  In  the  first  blank  write  the  in¬ 
finitive  only.  In  the  second  blank  tell  the  use  of  the  infinitive  phrase  by  using  Sub.  (subject), 
Adj.  (adjective),  Adv.  (adverb),  D.O.  (direct  object),  and  P.N.  (predicate  nominative). 

.  1.  To  write  good  news  requires  practice. 

. .  z.  Grant  wanted  to  be  a  journalist. 
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. . . . . .  . . .  3  •  His  assignment  was  to  report  on  an 

accident. 

. . . . .  4.  His  article  was  the  first  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

.  5.  The  story  should  be  exciting  to  read. 

.  6.  Grant’s  job  was  to  tell  facts  accu¬ 
rately  and  interestingly. 

. . . . .  7.  The  editor  offered  to  criticize  this 

copy. 

.  8.  We  could  hardly  wait  to  read  the 

account. 

.  9.  To  be  commended  always  pleases  a 

writer. 

.  10.  We  went  to  Grant’s  house  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him. 

C.  In  the  first  blank  write  the  entire  infinitive  phrase  in  each  of  the  ten  sentences 

below.  In  the  second  blank  tell  how  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  sentence. 

1 . 

x . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 

1.  Jim  and  Harry  planned  to  go  fishing. 

x.  Their  dream  was  to  catch  a  fine  mess. 

3.  To  catch  no  fish  seemed  impossible. 

4.  They  dug  worms  to  be  used  for  bait. 

5.  At  night  they  set  their  alarm  clocks  to 

wake  them  early. 

6.  In  the  morning  they  anxiously  looked 

to  see  the  weather. 


6 . .  . . 

7  . . . . 

8  . 

9 . 

10.  . . 

7.  To  their  delight  the  day  was  one  to  be 

enjoyed. 

8.  The  boys  walked  very  fast  to  get  to 

the  pond. 

9.  George  had  promised  to  meet  them 

there. 

10.  To  catch  the  first  fish  was  each  boy’s 
hope. 
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3.  Participles  and  Participial  Phrases 

A  participle  is  a  verbal  (form  made  from  a  verb)  used  as  an  adjective. 

Since  a  participle  is  made  from  a  verb,  it  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb,  and  it  may  have 
its  meaning  completed  by  a  direct  object,  indirect  object,  or  by  a  predicate  nominative  or  a 
predicate  adjective. 

A  participle  plus  its  modifiers  and  such  items  as  a  predicate  nominative,  a  predicate  ad¬ 
jective,  a  direct  object,  or  an  indirect  object  make  up  a  participial  phrase. 

Participles  have  these  forms :  growing,  being  grown,  having  grown,  having  been  grown,  grown. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences . 

i.  The  students  making  the  trip  are  looking 
for  specimens. 

z.  The  trip  is  one  being  made  for  the  school 
museum. 

3.  Having  cleared  a  space,  the  boys  pitched 
their  tents. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  noun .  Since  the  phrase 

making  the  trip  modifies  this  noun  by  pointing  out  which  students,  the  phrase  acts  as  an 

. .  although  it  is  a  form  made  from  the  verb  . . 

In  sentence  z  being  made  for  the  school  museum  is  a  phrase  which  begins  with  the  participle 
. and  modifies  the  pronoun  .  Since  this  par¬ 
ticiple  modifies  a . ,  it  is  used  as  an  . . .  It  is  modified  by 

for  the  school  museum,  which  is  used  as  an . 

In  sentence  3  Having  cleared  a  space  refers  to  the  subject . and  hence  is  used 

as  an .  The  participle  is  the  two  words . 

The  word . is  the  direct  object  of  the . 

In  sentence  4  the  participial  phrase  . modifies  the  noun . 

Tired  is  a . adjective  following  a  form  of  the  verb  to  be. 

In  sentence  5  the  participle  is . .  which  modifies  the  direct  object . 

The  participial  phrase  is . . 

In  sentence  6  the  participial  phrase  is  . . 

which  modifies  the  noun .  This  noun  is  the  object  of  the  preposition . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  piled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 


4.  Being  tired,  the  boys  dropped  off  their 

horses. 

5.  They  enjoyed  the  beds  made  from  pine 

boughs. 

6.  Tomorrow  they  will  hunt  for  birds  nest¬ 

ing  under  rocks. 
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B.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  chart  that  follows  the  sentences, 
same  as  that  of  the  sentences. 


i.  Having  heard  recently  of  the  water 
ouzel,  Clarence  hoped  he  could  find 
one. 

2..  He  would  look  for  it  among  rapid 
streams  falling  down  a  mountain 
side. 

3.  Lacking  webbed  feet,  the  ouzel  can, 

nevertheless,  swim  on  or  under  the 
water. 

4.  Paddling  with  its  wings,  it  darts  like  a 

gray  streak. 

5 .  Its  teetering  habit  is  similar;  to  that  of 

the  sandpiper. 

Participial  Phrase  Modifiers  of 

Participle 

Example : 

1.  Having  heard  recently  recently 

of  the  water  ouzel 


Keep  the  numbering  the 

6.  Martin,  being  a  skeptic,  was  sure  they 

could  not  find  an  ouzel’s  nest. 

7.  No  wonder,  for  this  bird  builds  its  nest, 

made  of  bulky  moss,  on  the  rocks  of 
the  stream. 

8.  Leaving  an  opening  on  the  side,  the 

ouzel  deposits  four  or  five  pure  white 
eggs  within. 

9.  Growing  somewhat  impatient,  the  boys 

finally  saw  the  bird  dart  into  the  nest. 

10.  Then,  wading  through  the  rapid  stream, 
they  could  see  the  precious  specimen 
at  close  range. 

Word  Modified  Other  Words  in  the 

by  Phrase  Phrase 

Clarence  of  the  water  ouzel 


z. 


3  . 

4  . . . . 

5  . 

6  . . . 

7  . 

8  . . 

9 . . . ; . 

10 . 

C.  Look  at  the  answers  written  in  the  last  column  above  as  you  fill  in  the  statements 
below. 

Adverbial  prepositional  phrases  which  modify  participles  in  the  sentences  above  are  found 

in  sentences  . . .  and .  A  single  adverb  modifies  a  participle  in 

sentence . 

Participles  that  take  direct  objects  are  found  in  sentences . . . . 

A  participle  that  takes  a  predicate  adjective  is  found  in  sentence . 

A  participle  that  takes  a  predicate  nominative  is  found  in  sentence . 
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4.  Gerunds  and  Gerund  Phrases 

A  gerund  is  a  verbal  (form  made  from  a  verb)  noun. 

Because  a  gerund  is  used  as  a  noun  it  may  be  modified  by  an  adjective. 

Although  a  gerund  acts  as  a  noun  in  a  sentence,  the  gerund  is  a  verbal;  therefore  it  may  be 
modified  by  an  adverb  and  may  have  a  direct  object,  an  indirect  object,  a  predicate  nomi¬ 
native,  or  a  predicate  adjective.  The  forms  of  a  gerund  are  the  same  as  the  participles  which 
end  in  -ing. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Being  a  good  speaker  gives  Billy  an  ad-  3.  The  result  is  having  disreputable  sur- 
vantage.  roundings. 

2..  He  discussed  walking  on  the  school  4.  He  suggested  ways  for  "improving  the 
lawn.  place. 

Fill  the  following  blanks  correctly. 

The  simple  predicate  in  sentence  1  is .  The  subject  is  not  a  single  word  but 

the  phrase . .  It  begins  with  the  gerund 


. which  like  other  forms  of  the  verb  to  be  takes  a . nomi¬ 
native. 

In  sentence  2.  the  verb  is  . ;  its  direct  object  is  the  gerund  phrase 

. . . . .  The  gerund  in  this  phrase  which 

is  used  as  a  noun  is  the  word . .  It  is  modified  by . . . 

. ,  which  is  a  . phrase  used  as  an . 

In  sentence  3 . . . is  the  simple  subject.  The  gerund  phrase  is  used  as  a 

. nominative  after  the  linking  verb .  The  gerund  is . 

It  is  followed  by  the  noun . ,  which  is  used  as  a . 


In  sentence  4  the  subject  is . ;  the  verb  is . ;  the  direct  object  is 

. .  modified  by  the  phrase  . 

This  phrase  begins  with  a . .  which  has  as  its  object  not  the  noun  improve¬ 
ment  but  the  gerund .  This  gerund  has  a  direct  object . 

B.  In  the  following  sentences  underline  each  gerund  phrase.  Be  careful  to  notice  when 
gerund  phrases  are  objects  of  prepositions.  In  the  blank  at  the  left  tell  how  it  is  used  in 
the  sentence. 

.  1.  Giving  everyone  his  chance  will  create  many  good  citizens. 
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.  z.  The  speaker  suggested  our  becoming  good  school  citizens  first. 

.  3 .  One  of  our  classmates  insists  on  our  not  electing  a  foreign  student  to  an  office. 

.  4.  One  cause  of  misunderstandings  is  the  making  of  such  restrictions. 

.  5.  Most  of  us  enjoy  knowing  the  culture  of  foreign  citizens. 

.  6.  We  are  indebted  to  many  of  them  for  adding  to  our  pleasure. 

.  7.  Expressing  our  best  feelings  in  fine  music  has  been  one  of  our  many  gifts  from 

them. 

8.  Without  accepting  the  skill  of  foreigners,  we  should  not  even  have  this  alpha¬ 
bet! 

.  9.  We  should  also  quit  drinking  tea  and  coffee. 

.  10.  Exchanging  useful  ideas  and  aid  may  help  us  to  be  better  world  citizens. 

C.  From  the  sentences  in  Exercise  B  select  each  gerund  and  write  it  in  the  first  blank. 
Fill  the  blanks  that  show  what  modifiers  or  completions  the  gerund  has.  Keep  the  numbering 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sentences. 

Gerund  Direct  Object  Predicate  Noun  Adjective  Adverb  or  Adverbial 
without  its  or  Adjective  Modifier  Phrase  Modifier  of 
Modifiers  without  its  of  Gerund  Gerund 

Modifiers 


1. 

z. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 
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5.  Choosing  Correct  Prepositions  and  Cases 

Use  at  not  by  when  you  speak  of  visiting  or  stopping  in  a  place. 

Use  between  with  two,  among  with  more  than  two. 

Use  at  not  to  when  you  speak  of  being  somewhere. 

Use  from  not  than  after  different. 

Use  the  preposition  off  alone;  do  not  add  of  or  from. 

Use  the  preposition  behind ,  not  the  words  in  back  of. 

Use  at  or  about  with  words  of  time,  not  at  about. 

Use  in  when  you  are  inside.  Use  into  when  you  go  inside. 

Use  beside  not  besides  when  you  mean  by  the  side  of. 

Do  not  use  on  after  the  word  blame;  say  blame  him  for  this,  not  blame  this  on  him. 

Do  not  use  useless  words,  as  The  picnic  was  over  with. 

With  the  word  meet  do  not  attach  the  words  up  with. 

All  pronouns  used  as  objects  of  a  preposition  are  in  the  accusative,  or  objective  case. 

Do  not  use  a  pronoun  to  repeat  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 


A. 


To  prove  that  you  understand 


Study  the  following  sentences ;  then  write  the  correct  words  in  the  blanks. 


at,  by 

at  about,  at 


i.  Three  of  us  stopped . the  store  to  buy  food  for  our  Christmas 

party. 

x.  That  was . nine  o’clock. 


Among,  Between 
besides,  beside 

in  back  of,  behind 

off,  off  of 

from,  than 

I,  me 


3 . us  we  were  to  decide  what  to  buy. 

4.  Walter  was  standing . a  display  sign  of  a  girl  holding 

a  huge  dill  pickle. 

5 .  He  did  not  notice  a  small  barrel . the  stand¬ 

ing  sign  of  the  girl. 

6.  He  stepped  upon  a  box  to  take  a  package  of  chocolate . 

the  top  shelf. 

7.  The  chocolate  in  the  larger  package  was  different . 

that  in  the  smaller  one  below. 

8.  Turning  half  way  round,  Walter  waved  both  arms  at  Susan  and 


Walter  he,  Walter  9.  Suddenly  losing  his  balance, . reeled  and  dis¬ 

appeared  from  sight. 

in,  into  10.  Peering  around  the  sign,  we  saw  that  he  had  fallen . 

the  barrel  and  was  just  struggling  out,  clutching  in  one  hand  a 
huge  pickle. 

me  for  this,  11.  “Don’t  blame  . ,”  he  spluttered. 

this  on  me  “That  sign  was  just  too  enticing!” 


over  with,  over 


ix.  The  shopping  trip  was 
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for  the  day. 


meet,  meet  up  with  13.  We  hurried  the  dripping  Walter  along  the  street,  hoping  we  should 

not . . anyone  we  knew. 

at,  to  14.  None  of  us  relished  the  idea  of  our  friends’  taunting,  “Yes,  we’ve 

been  Christmas  shopping!  Yes, . the  pickle  factory !” 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow . 


D.  Draw  a  line  through  each  incorrect  word  or  expression. 

Last  fall  our  class  were  at,  to  the  Bronson  School  in  the  country  for  a  visit.  Since  it  was  a 
small  school,  it  was  quite  different  than,  from  ours. 

We  have  never  met,  met  up  with  a  more  friendly  group  of  pupils.  When  we  got  off  of,  off,  off 
from  the  bus  that  took  us  out,  one  pupil  took  charge  of  Verna  and  me,  I  to  act  as  our  personal 
guide. 

He  took  us  in,  into  the  schoolroom  where  the  pupils  worked.  At,  To  one  side  was  a  long 
table  where  there  was  a  kind  of,  of  a  science  exhibit.  Our  guide  said  his  classmates  thought 
they  had  ought,  ought  to  know  what  was  in  the  country  around  them. 

Lying,  Laying,  beside,  besides  various  kinds  of  wood  were  specimens  of  mineral-bearing  rocks 
off  of,  off  the  hill  in  back  of,  behind  the  school  grounds.  These,  These  here  samples,  he  said,  were 
the  kind  anyone  could  find  lying,  laying  around.  A  number  had  been  thrown  in,  into  a  box  to 
be  sorted  later. 

I  whispered  to  Verna,  “Let's,  Let's  us  adopt  the  idea  of  this  here,  this  collection  and  start  one 
for  our  school.  We  could  do  equally,  equally  as  well.’’ 

Our  guide  gave  us  some  samples  which  we  have  identified.  That’s  as  far  as,  all  the  fartherwe 
have  gone;  but  some  of  us,  we  pupils  made  some  plans  after  we  were  at,  to  home  again. 


c. 


Make  correct  choices  in  the  following  sentences  by  crossing  out  incorrect  forms. 


1 .  Can  you  meet  we,  us,  at  about,  about  three 
o’clock  to,  at  Penn’s  shop?  2.  We’ll  stop  at, 
by  Susan’s  house  for  she,  her.  3.  Then  all  of 
we,  us  club  members  are  going  to  plan  stunts 
for  the  new  members.  4.  We  may  meet,  meet 
up  with  some  opposition.  5.  The  stunts 
mustn’t  be  dangerous  for  they,  them.  6.  The 
stunts  must  be  something  that  will  leave  no 
hard  feelings  when  they’re  over,  over  with. 
7.  Anything  for  them  to  wear  must  be  small 
enough  to  be  put  in,  into  a  desk.  8.  A  toy  an¬ 
imal  that  they  must  pretend  is  alive  could  be 
tethered  behind ,  in  back  of  their  desks.  9. 


Maybe  we  can  borrow  some  toys  from,  from 
off  our  younger  sisters  and  brothers.  10. 
There  had  ought,  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  fun  in  that 
kind  of,  kind  of  a  stunt.  11.  Another  good 
stunt  for  we,  us  to  try  is  to  make  the  new 
members  talk  hog  Latin  to  everybody  except 
their  teachers  and  we,  us.  12.  Last  year’s 
stunts  were  good,  but  between  you  and  I, 
me  I  think  they  could  have  been  funnier 
without  anyone’s  blaming  disorder  on  us , 
blaming  us  for  disorder.  13 .  Let' s  us,  Let's  see 
if  you  and  I,  m  can  help  the  rest  to  find 
some  better  ones. 
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6.  Placing  Prepositional  Phrases  Correctly 
and  Making  Subject  and  Verb  Agree 

Prepositional  phrases  must  be  so  placed  that  they  link  clearly  with  the  words  which 
they  modify. 

When  one  or  more  prepositional  phrases  come  between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  see  that 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  subject. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  The  boys  were  making  boxes  at  the 

benches  of  tin.  4. 

z.  They  were  hammering  a  curious  design 

on  the  tin  with  wooden  mallets.  5. 

3.  The  instructor  with  those  twenty  pupils 


is  trying  to  have  the  boxes  finished. 
Not  a  boy  among  all  twenty  at  the  benches 
has  missed  an  hour’s  work. 

Everybody  in  the  five  rooms  of  the  build¬ 
ing  comes  in  occasionally  to  watch. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences ,  crossing  out  any  ands  that  make  a  statement  incorrect. 

In  sentence  1  not  the  benches  but  the . were  of  tin.  Placing  of  tin  after  the 

word . .  which  the  phrase  modifies,  clears  the  meaning.  Since  at  the  benches 

probably  means  to  tell  which . were  making  boxes,  place  that  phrase  before  or 

following  the  word . which  it  modifies. 

In  sentence  2.  the  phrase  on  the  tin  modifies  the  noun . The  phrase  with 

wooden  mallets  modifies . > . .  not  the  noun . 

In  sentence  3  the  subject  is  instructor ,  a  noun  that  is  singular,  plural.  The  phrase,  with  those 

twenty  pupils,  is  only  a  modifier.  Since  the  phrase . make  the  subject 

plural,  the  verb  must  remain  in  the . number. 

In  sentence  4  omit  all  modifiers  and  write  the  simple  subject . and  the  simple  predi¬ 
cate  .  They  are  both . in  number,  which  is  correct,  even 

though  twenty  and  benches  in  the  phrases  are  both . in  number. 

In  sentence  5  the  subject  is  the  word . which  is . in 

number.  The  verb  must  also  be . in  number. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 
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B.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  placing  each  prepositional  phrase  where  it  belongs, 
i.  Blair  sat  with  thoughts  of  the  future  by  the  fireplace. 


z.  He  looked  at  gaunt  Uncle  James  now  sprawled  in  the  chair  opposite  with  adoring  eyes. 


3.  The  firelight  flickered  on  the  wall  in  strange  flashes. 


4.  Blair  thought  of  the  story  that  his  mother  had  given  him  about  Abraham  Lincoln  on  his 
birthday. 


5.  He  had  read  every  library  book  about  Lincoln  with  eagerness. 


6.  But  how  could  he,  Blair,  ever  become  a  Lincoln  with  his  freckled  face  and  stub  nose. 


7.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  to  become  like  Lincoln  or  like  Uncle  James  with  a  statue 
erected  in  the  nation’s  Capital! 


C. 


In  the  sentences  below  cross  out  the  incorrect  form  of  each  verb. 


1.  Jimmy  Carpenter,  with  a  picnic  party 
of  nine,  is,  are  clearing  the  camping 
spot. 

z.  Every  used  paper  plate  with  its  bits  of 
uneaten  food  sooner  or  later  joins,  join 
its  mates  in  the  gray  ashes. 

3.  Not  even  the  camp  robber,  always  thiev¬ 

ing  among  birds  or  campers,  is,  are 
being  left  an  afternoon  lunch. 

4.  Every  one  of  the  guests  with  all  the 

blankets  and  wraps  that  had  been 
necessary  for  comfort  scurries,  scurry 
to  the  station-wagon. 

5.  Baskets  and  blankets  and  picnickers  and 

even  the  too  frisky  puppy,  happily  off 
his  leash,  settles ,  settle  comfortably 
into  position. 


6.  The  station-wagon,  with  all  its  contents 

of  equipment  and  people  starts,  start 
easily  down  the  road. 

7.  Jimmy,  watching  in  the  mirror  for  other 

drivers,  notices,  notice  a  flash,  then 
another,  and  another. 

8.  He  first,  of  all  those  merrymakers, 

knows,  know  that  the  refuse  thrown 
on  the  ashes  is,  are  on  fire. 

9.  Girls  and  boys  with  rainproof  coat  or 

leather  jacket  or  prized  woolen  blan¬ 
ket  rushes,  rush  to  fight  the  rapidly 
spreading  fire. 

10.  Successful  but  exhausted  picnickers,  un¬ 
aware  of  scorch,  or  broken  heel,  or 
smudgy  face  remains,  remain  quiet  and 
thoughtful  on  the  way  home. 
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7.  Using  Verbals  Correctly 


If  a  phrase  containing  a  verbal  (infinitive,  participle,  or  gerund)  is  used  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sentence,  the  phrase  must  tell  about  something  done  by  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

When  a  phrase  containing  a  verbal  stands  first  in  a  sentence  and  is  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  or  an  adverb,  it  is  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma. 

Do  not  use  a  participle  which  does  not  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  sentence. 
Do  not  use  an  adverb  between  any  words  in  an  infinitive. 

The  possessive  form  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  must  always  be  used  to  modify  a  gerund. 
It  stands  before  the  gerund. 

Omit  the  preposition  for  when  it  is  not  needed  for  meaning.  Do  not  say,  I  wanted  for  you  to 
come.  Say,  I  wanted  you  to  come. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 


Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Starting  over  rough  ground,  the  airplane 
was  slow  in  the  take-off. 
z.  We  admired  the  plane  painted  so  bril¬ 
liantly. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 
In  sentence  i,  the  participial  phrase  is 


3.  We  marveled  at  the  machine’s  diving. 

4.  During  his  landing  of  the  plane,  the  pilot 

watched  the  field  closely. 

5 .  We  would  like  mother  to  ride  in  his  plane. 


It  modifies  the . . . . . of  the  sentence.  This  participial  phrase . 

have  a  comma  following  it. 

In  sentence  z,  the  participle  is  the  word .  It  modifies  the  noun 


Since  the  participle  painted  is  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  since  it  is  not 
parenthetical,  punctuation . needed. 

In  sentence  3,  the  verbal  is  the  word .  Since  it  is  used  as  the  object  of 

the . at,  it  acts  as  a . . and  is  called  a . 

The  noun  modifier  of  this  gerund  has  the . form. 

In  sentence  4,  because  the  phrase  at  the  beginning  tells  when  the  pilot  watched,  the  phrase  is 

an . one.  During  is  a  preposition  having  a . ,  landing,  as  its 

object.  Since  the  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  contains  a  verbal  and  is  used  as  an 
. ,  it . be  set  off  by  a  comma. 

In  sentence  5,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  word . after  the  verb  like. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  piled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 
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D .  Rewrite  each  sentence  that  should  be  changed  to  give  the  correct  meaning  or  to  cor¬ 
rect  errors.  When  a  verbal  phrase  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  do  not  change  its 
position.  Punctuate  the  rewritten  sentence  wherever  punctuation  is  needed, 
i.  Getting  into  our  suits  quickly  the  instructor  called  us  to  the  pool. 


x.  Trained  in  rescuing  a  demonstration  was  to  be  given  by  a  group  of  nurses. 


3.  Our  instructor  wished  for  us  to  see  experts  in  action. 


4.  To  make  a  pair  of  water  wings  a  pair  of  pajamas  were  inflated. 


5.  Tying  the  legs  at  the  bottom  first  the  inflation  was  not  difficult. 


6.  To  be  safer  after  a  boat  disaster  the  persons  cast  overboard  should  stay  close  together. 


7.  Knowing  how,  lives  had  been  saved  by  these  nurses. 


C.  Underline  each  verbal.  In  the  first  blank  tell  what  kind  of  verbal  each  is  by  writing 
Inf.  (infinitive),  Ger.  (gerund),  and  Par.  (participle).  In  the  second  blank  tell  how  it  is 
used  in  the  sentence,  using  Adj.  (adjective),  Adv.  (adverb),  S.  (subject),  O.P.  (object  of 
preposition),  D.O.  (direct  object),  and  P.N.  (predicate  nominative). 

.  1.  Pat:  Mom  is  really  ill  from  working  too  hard. 

.  x.  Joan  :  Yes,  and  Father  can  find  no  one  to  help  her. 

.  3 .  Pat  :  Could  we  substitute  somewhere  to  relieve  the  situation? 

.  4.  Joan  :  The  monotonous  washing  of  dishes  must  be  done. 

. 5.  Pat:  I  don’t  like  to  wash  dishes,  but  who  does? 

. .  6.  Joan:  Do  you  prefer  to  wash  or  to  wipe? 

.  7.  Pat:  Neither.  Let’s  alternate  the  washing  and  the  wiping. 

.  8.  Joan:  I  see  now  that  we  shall  not  want  to  invite  guests  often. 

. .  9.  Pat:  No,  for  there’ll  be  too  many  pans  to  scour. 

. 10.  Joan:  Another  daily  job  is  making  the  beds. 
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UNIT  VII 

A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Need  to  Study 


EITHER  A  CALF.  A  LAMB,  OR  /EVERAL/MALL  PIG/ 


A.  Underline  once  the  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  that  are  connected  by  co-ordinating 
conjunctions;  underline  twice  the  co-ordinating  conjunctions.  Supply  commas  wherever 
they  have  been  omitted.  Here  is  an  example: 

Mary  and  I  called  on  Friday,  but  only  Spot  was  at  home. 
i.  Beg  or  borrow  a  costume. 

2..  Nobody  will  be  admitted  without  a  ticket  and  some  kind  of  disguise. 

3.  We  shall  enforce  this  rule  strictly  but  the  simplest  costume  will  be  accepted. 

4.  We  expect  a  large  and  hilarious  crowd. 

5.  The  committee  has  worked  hard  and  deserves  appreciation. 

B.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences  correctly. 

1.  Sarah  served  tirelessly  on  the  drama  committee  however  she  has  begun  work  on  the  class 

social. 

2..  She  has  charge  of  the  refreshments  moreover  she  is  going  to  prepare  some  of  the  sand¬ 
wiches  herself. 

3.  Many  of  the  same  girls  are  on  both  committees  they  enjoy  this  kind  of  work. 

4.  It  is  a  mistake  however  to  have  the  same  persons  do  all  the  work  all  the  committees  try 

therefore  to  have  some  new  members  each  time. 
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5.  For  the  class  picnic  next  month  only  two  members  of  the  present  committee  will  serve 
consequently  the  newer  members  will  have  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do. 

C.  From  the  list  of  conjunctions  and  conjunctive  adverbs  supplied  after  each  sentence, 
choose  the  one  that  best  expresses  the  meaning  and  write  it  in  the  blank. 

i.  Our  electric  iron  has  always  been  given  proper  care,  . it  no  longer 

works  perfectly,  (and,  or,  consequently,  but) 

z.  It  is  likely  to  take  five  minutes  or  more  to  heat, . occasionally  it  will 

not  become  more  than  lukewarm,  (or,  consequently,  therefore,  hence) 

3.  We  have  tried  using  it  on  several  different  outlets,  . . . the  result  is  no 

more  satisfactory  on  one  than  another,  (and,  but,  consequently,  therefore) 

4.  We  do  not  like  to  be  without  the  iron  for  any  great  length  of  time; . 

we  hesitate  to  ship  it  to  your  factory  for  repairs,  (and,  consequently,  but,  moreover) 

3.  Do  you  think  it  safe  to  entrust  the  iron  to  a  local  repair  man,  . . should 

we,  no  matter  how  inconvenient  it  would  be,  ship  it  to  you?  (or^and,  but,  moreover) 

D.  Place  in  the  proper  blanks  the  correlative  conjunctions  printed  in  parentheses  after 
each  sentence.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  agreement  of  subject  and  verb  by  crossing  out  any  in¬ 
correct  verb  form  and  writing  the  correct  form  above  it. 

1 . . . you  must  earn . more  money, . 

you  must  spend  your  allowance  more  wisely,  (either  —  or) 

z.  Neither  your  brothers  nor  your  sister . find  difficulty . . . . . 

. in  spending  wisely . in  saving,  (either — or) 

3.  Wise  use  of  money  .  involves  . . .  spending  . 

saving,  (both  —  and) 

4.  One  of  your  brothers,  as  well  as  your  sister,  .  deposit  . 

money  in  savings  accounts . buy  War  Savings  Stamps  regularly,  (both — 

and) 

5 .  Susan . has . never  failed  in  a  single  week  to 

save  something . has  regularly  increased  the  amount  she  saves. 

(not  only  —  but  also) 
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E .  Choose  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  form, 
i.  Don't ,  Doesn't  Mike  as  well  as  Pat  work  afternoons? 

x.  Neither  Mike  nor  Pat  work,  works  here. 

3.  Aren't,  Isn’t  there  a  group  of  boys,  as  well  as  several  girls,  in  the  stockroom? 

4.  There  is,  are  both  boys  and  girls  in  several  departments. 

5.  Weren't,  Wasn't  either  you  or  Pat  given  a  job? 

F.  Improve  the  following  compound  sentences  by  making  them  simple  sentences  with 
compound  subjects  or  compound  predicates.  Some  may  have  both  a  compound  subject  and  a 
compound  predicate. 

1.  An  early  barometer  used  water  instead  of  mercury  and  it  was  more  than  thirty  feet  high. 


x.  This  barometer  consisted  of  a  large  tube  filled  with  water  and  it  was  inverted  in  a  tub  of 
water. 


3.  The  tub  of  water  stood  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  scientist’s  house  but  the  tube  projected 
through  the  roof. 


4.  A  wooden  figure  of  a  man  was  inserted  in  the  tube  and  the  wooden  figure  floated  on  the  top 
of  the  water. 
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5 .  In  fair  weather  the  neighbors  could  see  the  wooden  man  and  the  passers-by  could  see  it  too 
and  both  learned  from  it  to  forecast  the  weather. 


6.  In  stormy  weather  the  air  pressure  was  low  and  this  low  pressure  caused  the  water  in  the 
tube  to  drop  and  it  caused  the  wooden  man  to  fall  out  of  sight. 

. & . 
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UNIT  VII 

1.  Writing  and  Punctuating  Sentences 
Containing  Co-ordinating  Conjunctions 

A  word  used  to  connect  words  or  groups  of  words  is  called  a  conjunction. 

A  word  which  connects  words  or  groups  of  words  used  alike  in  a  sentence  is  called  a 
co-ordinating  conjunction. 

When  two  sentences  are  connected  by  or  or  and,  or  but  and  each  of  the  two  sentences 
has  its  own  subject  and  predicate,  the  two  sentences  together  are  called  a  compound 
sentence. 

Use  a  comma  before  the  conjunctions  but  and  or  when  they  connect  clauses  in  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence.  Use  a  comma  before  and  when  it  connects  clauses  in  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence  unless  the  sentence  is  short  and  perfectly  clear  without  the  comma. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  My  trip  to  Greenville  and  Mary’s  trip  to  3.  Mary  will  have  a  suitcase,  but  I  shall  not 
Spartanburg  can  both  be  made  at  the  .  need  any  luggage. 


same  time. 

z.  Both  of  us  are  eager  to  go  with  you  and 
will  be  ready  on  time. 


4.  Mother  will  put  up  a  picnic  lunch  with 
delicious  sandwiches  and  hard-boiled 
eggs- 


Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

Sentence  1  is  a  . sentence.  The  conjunction . connects  the  noun 

. and  the  noun . which  are  the  two  parts  of  the . 

Such  a . is  called  compound. 

Sentence  z  is  a  . sentence.  It  has  a  . predicate.  The 

conjunction  q ^  .  7.  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  . .  |6 'X 7 . .. 


Sentence  3  is  a  sentence .  It  has  ..*>....  principal  clauses  which  are 

connected  by  the  conjunction  .  A  . .  is  used  correctly  before  .. 

Sentence  4  is  a  .  jdjcX  sentence.  The  conjunction  connects  the  parts  of  the 

t. 


z. 


Lx> .1  .  object  of  the  i» 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  a  before  the  C.<J. .  i-TkX  "rv  r-.  C  A-cpn  junctions 

,  and  . .  ffl. .  because  they  do  .  JrwTL  .  connect  clauses. 


A  t 


in  sentences 

A  conjunction  that  connects  words  or  groups  of  words  used  .  ft  . .  in  a  sentence 

is  called  C/A; .°.  .\A?^XV:^.^db^unction . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 
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B.  In  the  fpllowing  sentences  underline  twice  each  co-ordinating  conjunction;  under¬ 
line  once  the  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  that  it  connects.  In  the  blank  write  S.  (subject),  D.O. 
(direct  object),  1.0.  (indirect  object),  Prep.Phr.  (prepositional  phrase),  O.P.  (object  of  prepo¬ 
sition),  P.N.  (predicate  nominative),  P.A.  (predicate  adjective),  Adj.  (adjective),  Adv.  (ad¬ 
verb)  or  Clause  to  show  how  the  parts  connected  are  used.  Supply  commas  where  they  are 
needed. 


S' 


•J 


i. 


Z. 


Perhaps  you  can  help  us  by  explaining  our  mistake  or  you  may  need  to 
inspect  the  machine. 

Our  electric  mixer  sometimes  makes  a  grating  or  grinding  noise. 


3.  Often  we  can  overcome  this  difficulty  by  stopping  it  and  starting  it 
again. 

4.  Sometimes  however  this  procedure  does  not  succeed  but  perhaps  we 

do  not  persist  long  enough. 

.  5.  The  beaters  are  not  bent  or  misshapen. 


...do 


.....  .-r  j  0  ...q.  .»v.\ .  6.  The  trouble  occurs  both  at  high  speed  ajid  at  low  speed. 

7.  We  have  tried  running  it  slowly  agd  increasing  the  speed  gradually. 

. .  i  .*Mv  8.  All  the  connections  on  the  machine  and  at  the  plug  are  in  good  condi¬ 

tion. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  to  buy  a  new  machine  nor  do  we  want  to  wait 
a  long  time  to  have  this  one  repaired. 

10.  Can  you  or  one  of  your  inspectors  help  us? 


.CL .  .‘is'TV'fc-S-. .  9. 


C.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences  supply  commas  where  they  are  needed.  When¬ 
ever  you  insert  a  comma,  write  in  the  space  before  the  sentence  comma  before  and  or  but  or  or 
as  the  case  may  be.  After  each  sentence  describe  it  by  writing  simple  sentence  ivith  compound 
subject;  simple  sentence  with  compound  predicate;  simple  sentence  with  compound  direct  object;  simple 
sentence  with  compound  prepositional  phrase;  simple  sentence  with  compound  object  of  a  preposition; 
compound  sentence  or  compound  sentence  with  compound  subject;  etc. 

. . .  1.  Our  science  class  visited  the  bird  sanctuary  in 

Mystic  and  saw  many  unusual  birds . 


C„... 


...  z.  There  are  several  acres  of  woodland  behind  the 
i, ,  large  open  garden^but  the  most  interesting  spot 


is  near  the  house. 


3.  A  tall  hedge  of  lilacs*  viburnums,  and  dogwood 
runs  along  one  side  of  the  property  for  fifty  feet. 
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4.  Between  this  hedge  and  the  house  are  the  feeders 
and  bird  baths . 


5 .  The  space  between  the  house  and  the  hedge  is 
long  and  narrow . . . 


6.  The  hedge  and  the  house  both  help  to  shade  this 

space . . 

7.  At  the  corner  of  the  house,  water  from  a  hose  falls 

over  stones  to  make  a  little  waterfall  and  then 

runs  like  a  brook  to  a  shallow  pool . 


8.  In  addition  there  are  a  bird  bath  on  a  pedestal 
and  one  on  the  ground . 


9.  Near  the  pool  are  several  different  kinds  of  feed¬ 
ers  and  a  glass-sided  trap  for  catching  birds  to 

be  banded . > . 


10.  On  the  sill  of  each  window  on  this  side  of  the 
house  are  feeding  trays  with  glass  roofs  and 

drinking  cups . 
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ii.  In  summer  the  drinking  cups  are  not  filled, but  in 
winter  they  have  to  be  filled  several  times  a 

day . 


ix.  The  birds  seemed  very  tame  and  took  little  notice 
of  us . 


13 .  We  sat  in  the  garden  a  few  feet  from  the  waterfall 
for  an  horn;  and  during  that  time  birds  were 

constantly  coming  or  going  or  bathing . 


14.  Robins  were  busy  getting  mud  from  the  little 
brook  for  their  nests  and  near  the  pool  two 

warblers  were  bathing . 
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2.  Recognizing  and  Punctuating  Compound 
Sentences  without  And,  But ,  or  Or 

If  two  clauses  are  combined  to  form  a  compound  sentence  without  the  conjunction 
and ,  but,  or  or,  a  semicolon  must  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  first  clause. 

The  words  however,  therefore ,  nevertheless ,  moreover,  consequently,  hence ,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  otherwise,  still,  and  yet  are  often  used  to  begin  the  second  clause  in  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence.  These  words  are  called  conjunctive  adverbs.  If  the  conjunctive  ad¬ 
verb  however  or  moreover  begins  the  clause,  it  is  followed  by  a  comma.  If  one  of  the 
other  adverbs  is  used  first  in  a  clause,  it  is  usually  not  followed  by  a  comma. 

When  the  conjunctive  adverbs  however ,  moreover ,  etc.,  are  not  used  as  the  first  word  in  the 
second  clause  of  a  compound  sentence,  they  are  set  off  by  commas  as  parenthetic  expressions. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Tom  has  finished  his  work;  therefore  he  3.  Mary  is  almost  through;  however,  she 
may  go.  has  some  practicing  to  do. 

z.  Susan  has  not  finished  hers  and  must,  4.  Mike,  moreover,  is  waiting  for  help  with 
therefore,  remain.  the  wood  and  wants  you. 

Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

Sentences . and . are  compound  sentences;  each  contains . clauses. 

Sentences . and . are . sentences  with . pred¬ 

icates. 

In  sentence  1 . conjunction  is  used  between  the  . . ;  therefore  a . 

. is  used  in  its  place.  After  therefore . comma  is  used  because  it  stands 

. in  the . clause. 

In  sentence  z  commas . the  conjunctive  adverb . 

because  it . the  first  word  of  a  clause.  It  is  treated  as  a . 

expression. 

In  sentence  3  a . is  used  instead  of  a . 

between  the  two  clauses.  The  conjunctive  adverb . is  followed  by  a 

. because  it  is  the . word  of  a  clause. 


In  sentence  4  the  conjunctive  adverb . is  treated  as  a . 

expression  and  is . by  commas.  This  is  a . sen¬ 
tence  with  a  compound . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 
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D.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences  as  compound  sentences,  omitting  the  co¬ 
ordinating  conjunction  and  punctuating  each  sentence  correctly. 

i.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  my  kit  of  houseplanning  equipment  and  shall  be  glad  therefore  to 
tell  others  about  my  use  of  it. 


z.  In  home  economics  we  were  planning  a  bungalow  and  moreover  we  had  to  show  the  most 
efficient  arrangement  of  kitchen  equipment. 


3.  With  your  paper  models  I  found  it  easy  to  shift  the  different  articles  and  consequently  to 
finish  my  plan  quickly. 


4.  Other  girls  found  it  difficult  to  visualize,  from  slips  of  paper  with  the  names  of  the  articles, 
the  final  appearance  of  their  rooms  and  therefore  several  of  them  borrowed  my  kit. 


5 .  Moreover  with  the  use  of  my  kit  we  planned  a  successful  regrouping  of  the  equipment  in 
the  lunchroom  of  our  school  and  hence  the  whole  Department  of  Home  Economics  joins 
me  in  thanking  you  for  this  useful  tool. 


C. 


Punctuate  the  following  sentences  correctly. 


1.  The  storm  did  not  reach  its  full  inten¬ 
sity  here  nevertheless  it  did  some  damage, 
z.  The  cherry  tree  in  the  angle  of  the  house 
crashed  into  the  roof  consequently  there  was 
some  damage  from  water  on  the  third  floor. 
3.  Our  electricity  moreover  was  discon¬ 
nected  hence  we  lived  very  simply  for  two 
days.  4.  Most  of  our  vegetables  for  winter 
use  were  in  the  frost  chest  consequently  we 
were  greatly  worried  by  the  failure  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  5.  We  were  able  however  to  secure 
fifty  pounds  of  dry  ice  with  that  in  the  frost 
chest  we  sighed  in  relief.  6.  Mother  let  us 


boys  sit  up  until  the  current  went  off  there¬ 
fore  we  could  follow  the  progress  of  the 
storm  on  the  radio.  7.  We  had  stayed  up 
until  nearly  midnight  yet  we  were  up  early 
the  next  morning.  8.  Sam  wanted  to. see 
his  henhouse  I  however  was  more  anxious 
about  my  apples.  9.  Every  year  I  pick, 
pack,  and  sell  aid  the  apples  from  five  of  our 
trees  therefore  I  ran  at  once  to  the  orchard. 
10.  Scarcely  an  apple  remained  on  the  trees 
nevertheless  I  was  able  to  save  three  barrels 
of  the  windfalls  but  I  had  to  give  them 
away. 
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3.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned  to  Make 

Better  Sentences 

The  conjunction  and  means. addition  to ,  also,  too.  If  two  clauses  are  connected  by  and  the 
second  must  have  some  relation  to  the  first.  The  conjunctive  adverb  moreover  is  like  and;  it 
adds  a  related  idea. 

The  conjunction  but  expresses  a  contrasting  or  opposed  idea.  If  two  clauses  are  connected 
by  but,  the  fact  stated  in  the  second  should  be  one  that  occurs  in  spite  of  the  idea  expressed 
in  the  first.  The  conjunctive  adverbs  however ,  nevertheless,  still, yet,  and  otherwise  are  like  but; 
they  express  an  in  spite  of  or  contrasting  idea. 

Therefore,  consequently ,  hence ,  accordingly  mean  that  the  fact  stated  in  the  second  clause  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  first. 

If  two  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  have  the  same  subject,  the  sentence  probably  is 
wordy.  Use  a  compound  predicate. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Mack  and  I  waited,  but  Ed  did  not  come, 
z.  The  picture  had  already  begun;  therefore 
we  went  into  the  theater. 

3.  We  found  the  place  crowded;  however, 
there  were  two  seats  left  in  the  front  of 
the  balcony. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  conjunction  and  because  the . 

clause  states  something  that  occurred . . . .■ - the  fact  stated  in  the 

first. 

In  sentence . the  conjunction  but  could  have  been  used  correctly  because  the  second 

clause  states  something  that . with  the  statement  in  the  first. 


In  sentence . the  second  clause  states  something  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  fact 

stated  in  the  first. 

Sentence . would  have  been  wordy  if  it  had  been  made  into  a . 


sentence  with  the  subject  of  the  second  clause  the  . . as  that  of  the  first. 

In  sentence . the  conjunctive  adverb  moreover  could  have  been  used  correctly  instead 

of  the  conjunction . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  be  in  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 


4.  Adventure  in  Alaska,  the  first  picture,  was 

exciting,  and  the  second  one  was  almost 
as  good. 

5 .  Mack  and  I  were  among  the  first  to  leave 

and  to  our  surprise  found  Ed  in  the 
lobby. 
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D.  In  the  following  sentences  cross  out  and  and  write  above  it  a  different  conjunction 
or  a  conjunctive  adverb  when  such  a  change  will  make  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  clearer. 
Occasionally  you  may  wish  to  omit  and  and  use  a  semicolon  instead.  Some  compound  sen¬ 
tences  will  be  improved  by  making  them  simple  sentences  with  compound  predicates  or  com¬ 
pound  subjects.  What  changes  in  punctuation  may  then  be  necessary?  Here  is  an  example: 
The  lamp -had -been  cleaned  and  the  refrigerator -also-  had  been  cleaned. 


i.  Louise  and  I  finished  cleaning  your 
house,  and  we  left  about  five  o’clock,  z.  I 
set  the  table  for  dinner,  and  Louise  peeled  the 
potatoes,  and  we  did  not  put  the  meat  in  the 
oven.  3.  Both  of  us  had  to  take  the  five- 
fifteen  bus  and  neither  of  us  was  present  when 
you  returned.  4.  The  bag  on  the  vacuum 
cleaner  needed  to  be  emptied,  and  the  floor 
mops  had  to  be  washed.  5 .  Both  these  tasks 
took  longer  than  we  had  expected,  and  we 
knew  you  would  want  us  to  do  them.  6.  One 
of  the  sheets  that  you  left  for  us  to  put  on 


your  bed  is  torn,  and  we  could  not  make  the 
bed.  7.  The  silver  on  the  buffet  has  been 
polished,  and  also  the  flat  silver  in  the  top 
drawer  has  been  polished.  8.  We  will  finish 
the  rest  of  the  flat  silver  on  Friday  and 
you  may  want  us  to  do  something  else. 
9.  Louise  and  I  plan  to  arrive  Saturday 
promptly  at  nine  o’clock,  and  one  of  us 
must  leave  at  noon  to  get  lunch  for  Dad 
and  the  boys.  10.  We  are  enjoying  our 
work,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  please 
you. 


In  the  following  sentences  underline  each  conjunction  that  should  be  replaced  by 
some  other  word.  In  the  space  before  the  sentence  write  the  conjunction  or  conjunctive  ad¬ 
verb  that  should  be  used.  If  you  find  a  compound  sentence  which  should  be  a  simple  sentence 
with  a  compound  predicate  or  a  compound  subject,  write  C.P.  for  Compound  predicate  or  C.S.  for 
Compound  subject  in  the  space  and  improve  the  sentence.  Correct  the  punctuation  where 
necessary. 


1.  Last  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  French  and  Leona  were  shouting, 
and  they  were  running  about  with  flashlights, 
z.  Leona  was  standing  at  our  door,  and  she  was  panting  for 
breath. 

3.  “There’s  a  skunk  at  our  house,  and  we  don’t  know  what  to 

do  his  head  is  caught  in  a  glass  jar.” 

4.  “What  is  your  father  doing,  and  what  is  your  mother  doing?” 

5.  “Come  out  and  I’ll  show  you.” 

6.  Mr.  French  was  holding  a  flashlight  and  Mrs.  French  had  a 

big  rubber  sheet  in  her  hand,  and  the  skunk  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

7.  Leona  squealed,  and  she  pointed. 

8.  Mrs.  French  saw  the  sl^unk,  and  she  flung  the  rubber  sheet 

over  it. 

9.  She  reached  under  the  sheet  and  she  grasped  the  jar. 

10.  She  held  the  skunk  by  the  back  of  its  neck,  and  gradually  she 
worked  the  jar  off. 
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4.  Using  Correlative  Conjunctions  and  Making 

Verbs  Agree  Correctly 

Conjunctions  that  are  used  in  pairs  are  called  correlative  conjunctions.  They  must 
stand  before  words  or  groups  of  words  that  are  used  alike  in  a  sentence. 

Either  —  or,  neither — nor,  both  —  and,  not  only — but  also  are  common  correl ati ve  con  j unctions . 
When  the  parts  of  a  compound  subject  are  connected  by  or  or  nor,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  subject  nearer  the  verb. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Both  on  Tuesday  and  on  Wednesday  3. 
baseball  practice  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned. 

z,  Our  team  needs  not  only  confidence  but  4. 
also  practice. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  both  stands  before  the  prepositional  phrase  . . . ; 

and  stands  before  .  The  .  conjunctions 

here  connect  .  that  are  used  .  It  would  be  correct  to  say: 

On . Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  Both  on  Tuesday 

and  Wednesday  because  one  correlative  would  stand  before  a . '. . 

.......  and  the  other  before  the . 

In  sentence  z  the  correlative  conjunctions . and . 

connect .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  Our  team  not 

only  needs  confidence  but  also  more  practice  because  one  correlative  would  stand  before  a . 

. and  the  other  before  a . 

In  sentence  3  the  correlative  conjunctions . and  . . connect  two . 


In  sentence  4  the  correlative  conjunctions . and . connect  the  two 

parts  of  the .  The  verb  is . in  number  to 

agree  with  the . subject. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 


Under  present  conditions  either  we  shall 
have  to  practice  on  a  muddy  field  or  we 
shall  have  to  work  in  the  cage. 

However,  neither  we  nor  our  coach  is 
really  discouraged. 
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b.  In  the  following  sentences  insert  in  the  proper  blanks  the  correlative  conjunctions 
given  in  parentheses.  Choose  the  correct  form  of  each  verb  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  one. 


i . our  adviser . 

our  principal  has ,  have  written  before  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  damage  to  the  stage  properties 
which  we  borrowed  from  you .  (Either  —  or) 

z.  We  do  not  find  that  you  have . 

answered . our  letters . 

sent  us  a  bill.  (Either — or)  3.  Perhaps 

.  we  .  ought 

. to  call  you  on  the  telephone 

. to  arrange  for  one  of  us  to  see  you. 

(Either  —  or)  4.  Neither  the  movers  nor 
the  janitor  remember ,  remembers  any  accident. 


5 .  The  damage . must . 

.  have  occurred  . . .  in 

packing  the  articles  .  in  unpacking 


them.  (Either  —  or)  6.  Neither  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  nor  the  adviser  wish ,  wishes 

you  to  bear  .  the  expense 

. of  repairing  the  table . 


of  replacing  the  china.  (Either  —  or)  7. 
Both  the  club  and  the  parents  of  its  members 
wish ,  wishes  to  be  sure  that  you  are  properly 
paid.  8.  Since  you  were  kind  enough  to  lend 

us  these  articles  . . . we 

wish  . . .  to  express  our 

thanks  . for  their  use 

.  to  fulfill  all  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  concerning  them.  (Not  only  — 
but  also)  9.  Whenever  we  borrow  proper¬ 
ties  for  a  play,  the  school  insists . 


. . .  that  we  .  return  them 

. . . promptly  . . in 

good  condition.  (Both  —  and)  10.  Will 
you  therefore  please  .  set  a 


time . when  we  might  see  you 

. .  send  us  a  bill  for  the  dam¬ 
age?  (Either  —  or) 


L.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following  sentences  by  placing  correlatives  where  they 
belong  and  making  subjects  and  verbs  agree.  Here  is  an  example: 

Either  y 

a^ou  must -either  help  or  I  must  stay  at  home. 

1.  Neither  Sam  nor  I  has  been  able  to  finish  the  task. 

z.  We  either  must  return  the  materials  to  you,  or  you  will  have  to  set  a  later  date  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  you. 

3*  Not  only  has  Sam  been  obliged  to  help  at  home  but  also  to  work  on  the  school  play. 

4.  My  homework  has  either  been  harder  than  usual  .or  I  have  been  slower  in  doing  it. 

5.  Neither  Sam  nor  I  wants  to  give  up  your  work. 

6.  We  think  either  that  we  could  finish  it  by  the  end  of  May  or  by  the  first  of  June. 

7.  We  hope  that  you  will  not  be  either  too  much  inconvenienced  or  lose  confidence  in  us. 

8.  The  table  is  almost  completed;  however,  it  not  only  needs  another  coat  of  stain  but 

also  two  coats  of  varnish. 

9.  You  either  might  like  to  have  it  as  it  is  now  or  after  it  has  had  another  coat  of  stain. 

10.  We  are  either  willing  to  follow  one  of  these  plans  or  another  that  you  may  suggest. 
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5.  Using  Verbs  Correctly  with  Compound 

Subjects 

When  the  parts  of  a  compound  subject  are  connected  by  and,  the  subject  is  plural 
and  requires  the  plural  .form  of  the  verb. 

Review  the  rule  for  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  subjects  connected  by  or  or  nor, 
page  103. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

1.  Don’t  this  book  and  those  papers  belong  3.  The  pencils  and  the  chalk  haven’t  been 
in  this  desk?  collected  yet. 

z.  Why  were  the  ink  and  your  pen  left  4.  Hasn’t  either  a  fountain  pen  or  some  note- 
here?  books  been  found? 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  subject  is . connected  by . ;  therefore  the  verb  is 

. .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use . which  is  singular. 

In  sentence  z  the  verb  is . because  the  subject  is . and 

connected  by .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use . ,  which  is  a  singular  verb. 

In  sentence  3  the . subject  is . and . 

The  verb  is . in  number  because  the  two  parts  of  the  subject  are  connected 

by .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use . ,  which  is  singular  in  number. 

In  sentence  4  the  compound  subject  is  .  and  .  The  subject 


nearer  the  verb  is . in  number;  therefore  the  verb  is . . . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 


B.  Choose  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  form  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences. 

1.  Hasn't ,  Haven't  either  Sam  or  Mark  a  camera  that  we  can  borrow? 

z.  Molly  and  Alice  need,  needs  one  to  examine  while  they  make  a  pinhole  camera  from  a  small 
box. 

3.  Wasn't,  Weren't  making  a  pinhole  camera  or  a  developer  box  one  of  the  projects  in  our 

science  course  last  year? 

4.  Neither  Sam  nor  Mark  has,  have  anything  that  I  could  lend  you. 

5 .  Either  the  lens  from  a  flashlight  or  a  glass  from  a  pair  of  spectacles  is,  are  what  you  need. 
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6.  Susan  as  well  as  George  is,  are  convinced  that  any  kind  of  lens  will  produce  a  better  pic¬ 

ture  than  a  pinhole  in  paper  or  cardboard. 

7 .  Neither  lenses  nor  paper  is,  are  bothering  us  yet. 

8.  Making  a  slide  so  that  we  can  focus  or  arranging  some  kind  of  finder  is,  are  what  bother, 

bothers  us  now. 

9.  If  either  Mark  or  Sam  come,  comes  back  this  afternoon,  please  ask  him,  them  to  call  me. 

10.  Are,  Is  either  Alice  or  the  other  girls  sure  to  be  working  on  the  camera  all  the  afternoon? 

C  Each  sentence  below  has  a  compound  subject.  Rewrite  each  sentence  that  now  has 
a  singular  verb  so  that  a  plural  verb  would  be  correct.  Rewrite  each  sentence  that  now  has 
a  plural  verb  so  that  a  singular  verb  would  be  correct. 

1 .  Has  your  repairman  or  some  other  worker  time  to  adjust  our  refrigerator? 


r.  We  think  that  either  the  burner  or  some  other  parts  are  worn. 


3.  One  day  the  ice  cubes  or  the  butter  was  melted. 


4.  The  next  day  both  the  milk  and  the  cream  were  frozen. 


5 .  After  defrosting,  the  water  in  all  the  trays  usually  begins  to  freeze,  but  later  the  top 
tray  of  ice  or  the  next  to  the  top  tray  begins  to  melt. 


6.  Neighbors  and  friends  have  let  us  use  their  refrigerators  for  a  week. 


7.  Our  patience  as  well  as  that  of  our  neighbors  is  beginning  to  wear  out. 


8.  If  you  and  your  secretary  notify  us  when  we  may  expect  a  repairman,  we  will  light  the 
burner  and  fill  the  trays  so  that  the  repairman  can  see  what  happens. 


9.  A  telephone  call  and  a  postal  to  notify  us  are  all  that  is  needed. 


10.  Failure  to  communicate  with  us  or  to  send  a  repairman  seems  inexcusable. 
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6.  Using  Compound  Sentences  More  Effectively 

Review  Lesson  i,  page  95  and  Lesson  3,  page  101. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

1.  Edna  tried  to  finish  Ed’s  sweater,  but  she 
did  not  quite  succeed. 

2..  She  worked  ail  Saturday  afternoon  and 
completed  one  sleeve. 

3.  The  other  sleeve  would  require  another 
Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 


half  day;  moreover,  there  were  the 
collar  and  cuffs  to  knit. 

4.  She  must  finish  it  before  Wednesday,  or 
it  will  be  too  late  to  reach  him  for  his 
birthday. 


Sentence  1  is  a . sentence.  Two  related  ideas  are  expressed.  The  con¬ 
junction  . is  used  to  show  that  the  ideas  are . 

Sentence  1  is  a  . sentence  with  a . . . predicate.  As 

a  compound  sentence  it  might  be  written . . . 

. . . .  The  first  arrangement  is  better  because  it  is  more 


Sentence  3  is  a . sentence.  After  the  first  clause  a . 

is  used,  followed  by  the . . . moreover.  This  arrangement  avoids 


the  use  of . which  often  becomes . 

Sentence  4  is  a . sentence  in  which  the  two  clauses  are  connected  by  the 

conjunction .  The  use  of  or  shows  that  a . is  to  be  made . . 

one  of  the  two  statements  in  the  sentence  can  be  true. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow . 

B.  In  the  sentences  below  supply  correct  conjunctions  and  punctuation.  If  you  use  the 
conjunctive  adverbs  moreover ,  therefore,  hence,  consequently,  etc.,  punctuate  them  correctly. 

In  tonight’s  Banner  you  advertised  for  a  house  boy  to  work  four  hours  a  day  I  should  like 

to  apply  for  the  position.  Is  the  time  from  four  o’clock  to  eight  convenient  for  you  and  do 

you  prefer  a  different  time?  I  leave  school  at  two-thirty  and  an  earlier  hour  than  four  could 

be  arranged. 
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I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and  I  am  five  feet,  six  inches  tall,  and  I  weigh  135  pounds.  My 
health  is  good  and  I  have  had  a  perfect  attendance  record  at  school  for  the  last  three  years. 

There  are  no  girls  in  our  family  and  my  brothers  and  I  have  always  helped  with  the  house¬ 
work  and  I  have  learned  to  use  the  vacuum  cleaner,  and  I  have  also  learned  to  wash  windows, 
and  I  have  learned  to  sweep,  and  to  dust  and  I  can  also  cook  a  simple  meal,  and  I  am  less 
skillful  at  serving.  Last  summer  I  was  an  assistant  to  the  chef  at  Camp  Tampatico. 

If  you  think  that  I  might  fill  your  position,  you  can  telephone  me  at  3-2.2.56  and  you  can 
write  to  me  at  the  address  above. 

C.  Correct  the  following  passage  by  crossing  out  incorrect  forms  when  more  than  one 
is  given.  Cross  out  unnecessary  conjunctions,  put  in  periods,  and  change  small  letters  to  cap¬ 
itals  where  necessary.  Supply  better  conjunctions  or  conjunctive  adverbs  where'  such  a 
change  would  improve  sentences.  Circle  any  correlative  that  is  misplaced  and  draw  an  arrow 
to  show  where  it  should  be  placed. 

My  brother  and  I  has ,  have  decided  to  tell  you  exactly  what  happened  and  we  shall  be  glad 
either  to  talk  to  you  or  to  your  representative.  We  was ,  were  waiting  for  our  bus  which  either 
was  delayed  by  traffic  or  by  something  else.  Neither  my  brother  nor  I  like,  likes  to  wait  and 
this  time  was  an  exception.  A  small  dog  was  playing  with  an  old  shoe  and  he  amused  us. 
Both  Charlie  and  I  was,  were  looking  at  the  dog  and  we  heard  brakes  squeal  and  we  looked  up. 
Your  driver  was  trying  to  stop  his  truck  and  he  turned  sharply  toward  the  sidewalk  and  he 
was  too  late  and  the  truck  either  sideswiped  the  front  fender  or  the  side  of  a  coupe  that  was 
about  to  enter  Spring  Street.  The  truck  either  turned  over  because  of  hitting  the  coup£  or 
because  of  hitting  the  hydrant  and  in  either  case  the  coupe  was  at  fault  because  it  both  had 
not  stopped  before  entering  Spring  Street  and  also  because  it  had  made  a  very  wide  turn  well 
over  to  the  left  of  Spring  Street.  Your  driver  seemed  to  do  everything  he  could  to  avoid  the 
accident  and  it  ought  not  to  be  blamed  on  him,  he  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  it. 
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UNIT  VIII 


A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Need  to  Study 


^'mSr 


W 


— fTl  BELIEVE  not) 

<At  )  N/  - - 

UfUAL?/  /fl  Jd  /  IT  WON'T 

^  A'\dL\  {  WORK, 


»  TELL  yOUiy 

/■AM  MADE  HI/  BED,.  AND  HE  PITCHED  HI/  TENTo 

A.  In  the  following  sentences  draw  one  wavy  line  under  each  subordinate  clause. 
Draw  another  wavy  line  under  its  simple  subject  and  two  more  wavy  lines  under  its  simple 
predicate.  Draw  one  straight  line  under  the  complete  subject  of  the  principal  clause  and  two 
straight  lines  under  its  complete  predicate. 

i.  Mike  was  looking  for  the  rake  which  you  borrowed. 
z.  Can  you  name  a  place  where  he  might  find  it? 

3.  Unless  he  has  already  found  it,  shouldn’t  you  help  him? 

4.  Generous  persons  like  Mike  don’t  mind  lending  their  tools,  although  they  may  be  angry 

if  the  tools  are  not  returned  promptly. 

B.  Underline  once  each  subordinate  clause  in  the  following  sentences.  Underline 
twice  the  word  which  it  modifies.  In  the  space  before  the  sentence  write  Adj.  or  Adv.  to 
show  how  the  clause  is  used. 

. . .  1.  This  is  a  fish  which  builds  a  nest. 


.  z.  Although  among  birds  the  female  often  builds  the  nest,  in  this  type  of  fish  the 

male  builds  it. 

.  3.  When  the  breeding  season  occurs,  the  fish  finds  a  place  for  the  nest. 

.  4.  He  uses  bits  of  plants  which  he  sticks  together  with  a  substance  that  his  body 

secretes. 

.  5.  He  leaves  an  opening  where  the  female  may  enter  if  she  wishes. 

C.  Underline  once  each  subordinate  clause.  Underline  twice  any  restrictive  clause. 
Supply  any  commas  that  have  been  omitted. 

1 .  Everyone  should  know  a  few  principles  of  first  aid  even  though  he  does  not  expect  to  use 
them. 
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z.  In  cases  of  fainting,  the  head  should  be  placed  low  since  in  this  position  blood  will  flow 
back  to  the  brain  from  which  it  has  retreated. 

3 .  If  you  have  occasion  to  treat  a  burn  avoid  the  use  of  any  greasy  antiseptic. 

4.  Wounds  which  used  to  be  considered  serious  often  cause  little  inconvenience  since  the  dis¬ 

covery  of  new  drugs. 

5 .  A  little  practice  which  can  be  gained  in  a  First  Aid  Class  will  increase  your  confidence  in 

dealing  with  emergencies. 

D.  Choose  the  correct  forms  in  the  sentences  below  by  striking  out  the  incorrect  forms. 
1.  Unless ,  Without  you  have  taken  many  other  long  hikes,  you  should  not  attempt  this  one. 
2..  Like ,  As  I  have  told  you  the  trail  is  steep. 

3.  Being  that ,  Because  Friday  is  a  holiday,  the  trip  will  last  two  days  provided ,  providing 

that  the  weather  is  good. 

4.  If  I  was ,  were  you,  the  Old  Mill  is  all  the  farther,  as  far  as  I’d  go. 

5.  You  are  older  than  I,  me,  but  you  are  not  stronger  than  I,  me. 

E.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  correcting  any  errors. 

1.  There  were  two  girls  in  the  glee  club  whose  voices  we  admired. 


2..  One  was  Mike’s  relative  whom  you  know  is  captain  of  the  football  team. 


3 .  Who  did  you  see  there? 


4. '  I  went  with  Dorcas  and  Jimmy  who  you  met  last  week. 


3.  The  concert  ended  early  which  disappointed  me. 


a.  Whenever  you  think  necessary,  supply  a  better  conjunction  than  the  one  used  in  the 
sentences  below. 

1.  Sam  was  able  to  meet  us  early  and  he  had  had  no  lunch, 
z.  We  stopped  at  a  lunch  counter  and  he  bought  a  sandwich. 

3 .  He  ate  .the  sandwich  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  game. 

4.  He  could  buy  some  popcorn  at  the  game  and  he  was  still  hungry. 

5 .  We  were  all  likely  to  be  hungry  but  we  had  had  our  lunches  early. 
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UNIT  VIII 

1.  Recognizing  Principal  Clauses  and 
Subordinate  Clauses 

A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a  predicate  and  used  as  part  of  a 
sentence. 

A  sentence  that  contains  only  one  clause  is  called  a  simple  sentence. 

A  clause  that  standing  alone  would  be  a  simple  sentence  is  called  a  principal  clause. 

A  clause  that  depends  on  a  principal  clause  is  called  a  subordinate  clause. 

A  sentence  that  contains  one  principal  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  is 
called  a  complex  sentence. 

A  sentence  that  contains  two  or  more  principal  clauses  and  one  or  more  subor¬ 
dinate  clauses  is  called  a  compound-complex  sentence. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i .  Mark  and  Mabel  wanted  a  swimming  pool 
that  would  be  easy  to  construct, 
z.  Through  the  pasture  a  brook  flowed  into 
the  meadow  beyond. 

3.  Since  the  cattle  must  not  be  disturbed, 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences 

Sentence  1  is  a . sentence  because  it  contains  one . 

clause  and  one . clause.  The . clause  standing  alone 

would  be  a . sentence;  its  complete  subject . and . 

is . ;  its  simple  predicate  is .  Although  the  subordi¬ 
nate  clause  has  a  subject . and  a  predicate,  it  would  not  be  a  sentence  if  it  stood 

alone,  because  it  depends  upon  the . clause. 

Sentence  z  is  a . sentence  because  it  contains  but . clause. 

Sentence  3  is  a . sentence.  It  "has . clauses: . principal 

and . subordinate. 

Sentence  4  is  .  sentence.  It  has  .  clauses: 

. principal  and . subordinate. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 

B.  Draw  one  straight  line  under  each  principal  clause  and  one  wavy  line  under  each 
subordinate  clause.  In  the  blank  after  each  sentence  write  simple ,  compound,  complex,  or  com¬ 
pound-complex  to  show  what  kind  of  sentence  each  is. 

1.  Plan  your  co-operative  household  tasks  carefully . 


the  brother  and  sister  chose  a  place  in 
the  meadow  where  they  were  allowed 
to  play. 

4.  This  was  a  spot  that  would  satisfy  every¬ 
one,  and  the  two  began  work  on  a  dam. 


hi 


2..  If  you  and  your  brother  are  responsible  for  cleaning  the  living  room,  don’t  insist  that  it 
be  done  at  a  time  which  pleases  you  but  which  is  inconvenient  for  him . 

3.  Usually  a  time  can  be  selected  that  will  suit  both  of  you . . . 

4.  The  division  of  the  work  may  be  more  difficult . . . . . 

5.  Since  he  is  the  stronger  person,  he  will  undoubtedly  vacuum-clean  the  rugs  and  wash  any 

spots  off  the  paint . . . 

6.  While  he  is  performing  these  tasks,  you  can  be  dry-mopping  the  floor . 

7.  Later  together  you  can  move  any  furniture  that  is  out  of  place  back  into  its  customary 

position . ,-o . 

8.  While  you  are  finishing  the  work  of  dusting  and  restoring  order,  your  brother  can  be 

emptying  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  can  also  put  away  any  other  equipment  that  you  no 
longer  need . 

C.  In  the  blank  before  each  sentence  write  Spl.  for  simple ,  Cpd.  for  compound ,  Cpx.  for 
complex ,  or  Cpd. -Cpx.  for  compound-complex.  Enclose  in  parentheses  each  principal  clause; 
enclose  in  brackets  each  subordinate  clause.  Draw  one  straight  line  under  each  complete 
subject  and  a  second  straight  line  under  each  simple  subject.  Draw  one  wavy  line  under  each 
complete  predicate  and  two  wavy  lines  under  each  simple  predicate. 

. .  1 .  One  who  has  never  worked  with  running  water  has  no  idea  of  the  problems 

that  it  presents. 

.  2..  Mark  and  Mabel  learned  a  few  lessons  when  they  dammed  the  brook. 

.  3.  When  they  found  a  tiny  waterfall,  they  chose  this  spot  for  the  dam. 

. .  4.  First  they  built  up  the  sides  of  the  brook  above  the  falls  with  stones. 

.  5 .  Their  next  step  was  to  pile  stones  on  the  bed  of  the  brook  above  the  falls  un¬ 
til  gradually  a  little  stone  wall  was  formed  across  the  brook. 

. 6.  The  stream  still  flowed  through  this  wall,  although  it  moved  more  slowly. 

.  7.  Next  Mark  drove  a  number  of  spruce  branches  into  the  bed  of  the  stream 

above  the  dam  and  Mabel  brought  tussocks  of  grass  to  which  mud  and 
small  stones  clung. 

. . .  8.  She  dropped  the  tussocks  close  to  the  dam. 

.  9.  The  spruce  branches  caught  and  held  the  grass  which  was  weighted  by  the 

load  of  mud  and  stones,  and  the  force  of  the  stream  shoved  the  mass 
against  the  dam. 

. . . 10.  Now  the  water  began  to  rise,  and  as  it  rose  it  formed  a  new  brook  bed. 

. .  11.  The  youngsters  constantly  had  to  build  new  dikes  and  repair  their  dam. 
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2.  Using  Subordinate  Clauses  as  Adverbs  and 
Recognizing  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

A  subordinate  clause  used  as  an  adverb  can  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an 
adverb. 

A  conjunction  that  connects  a  subordinate  clause  to  the  principal  clause  is  called  a 
subordinating  conjunction. 

Although  many  subordinating  conjunctions  are  simple  words  like  if,  as,  and  when,  a  few 
are  made  up  of  more  than  one  word  like  so  that,  in  order  that,  provided  that,  as  if,  even  if,  even 
though. 

Although  a  clause  must  have  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  you  know  that  the  subject  of  an 
imperative  sentence  is  usually  understood.  In  some  adverbial  clauses  after  than  or  as  the 
verb  is  understood.  Such  clauses  are  called  elliptical  clauses. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Take  plenty  of  time  when  you 
can. 

z.  These  tests  are  harder  than  the  first 
one  was. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  i  the  subordinate  clause, . 

by  the  subordinating  conjunction  . 

and  is  therefore  used  as  an . 


3 .  We  shall  expect  you  to  work  as  carefully 

as  you. can. 

4.  The  tests  have  been  given  to  pupils 

younger  than  you. 


. ,  is  introduced 

'.  This  clause  modifies  the  verb . 


In  sentence  z  the  subordinate  clause, . . . ,  modi¬ 
fies  the  adjective . it  is  used  as  an .  It  is  introduced  by 

the  subordinating  conjunction . 

In  sentence  3  the  subordinate  clause,  . ,  modifies  the  adverb 

. ;  it  is  used  as  an .  This  clause  is  introduced  by  the  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunction . 

In  sentence  4,  the  subordinate  clause  is . • .  The  verb . 

is  understood.  This  is,  therefore,  an . clause.  It  is  used  as  an 

. to  modify  the  adjective . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 
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D.  Fill  the  chart  below  by  giving  the  required  information  about  each  of  the  following 
sentences.  When  a  subject  or  predicate  is  not  expressed,  write  it  in  the  chart  in  parentheses. 


Principal  Clause 

Subordinate  Clause 

Simple 

Subject 

Simple 

Predicate 

Simple 

Subject 

Simple 

Predicate 

Word 

Modified 

Subordinating 

Conjunction 

i. 

i. 

z. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

6. 

7- 

7- 

8. 

- 

8. 

9- 

9- 

IO. 

- 

IX. 

II. 

IZ. 

i.  Although  the  streets  may  seem  puzzling  to  you  when  you  first  arrive,  you  can  find  your 
way  without  too  much  difficulty. 

z.  The  shortest  route  will  sometimes  seem  complicated  because  it  will  take  you  through 
alleys  without  any  signpost. 
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3.  If  you  insist  on  keeping  to  well-marked  streets,  you  will  often  travel  unnecessary  dis¬ 

tances. 

4.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  for  directions,  because  the  citizens  of  this  city  are  quite  used  to 

setting  lost  visitors  on  their  way. 

5.  Although  you  may  not  believe  it,  the  citizens  have  refused  for  many  generations  to  have 

their  streets  labeled  uniformly  or  to  have  a  better  system  of  numbering  installed. 

6.  After  you  have  lived  there  a  year,  you  will  go  about  as  confidently  as  you  do  at  home  now. 

7.  A  new  system  or  a  lack  of  one  may  seem  difficult  at  first,  but  you  soon  master  it  and  forget 

your  early  confusion. 

8.  Because  you  have  always  been  interested  in  olden  times,  you  will  enjoy  your  new  city 

more  than  you  now  can  believe  possible. 

9.  Many  historical  events  are  commemorated  in  monuments,  and  many  famous  names  ap¬ 

pear  on  street  signs. 

10.  When  you  see  the  older  residences,  you  may  like  to  look  for  purple  window  panes  and 

wrought-iron  footscrapers. 

11.  Very  few  of  the  ornamental  hitching  posts  for  horses  have  survived,  because  many  of 

the  streets  were  widened,  and  these  posts  were  then  removed, 
iz.  The  iron  work  in  balconies  and  railings  is  as  beautiful  as  that  in  New  Orleans. 

C.  Draw  one  straight  line  under  each  principal  clause  and  one  wavy  line  under  each 
subordinate  clause.  In  the  space  after  each  sentence  name  the  kind  of  sentence,  simple, 
compound,  complex,  or  compound-complex. 

1.  Everyone  can  learn  to  wrap  and  tie  bundles  neatly . 

.2..  An  article  that  has  already  been  put  into  a  box  is  the  easiest  for  a  beginner . 

3.  Choose  a  clean  rectangular  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  of  such  width  that  it  will  extend 

several  inches  beyond  the  box  at  its  greatest  length . 

4.  The  length  of  the  sheet  should  be  great  enough  to  permit  it  to  go  around  the  box  with  a 

lap  of  two  inches  or  more.  . . 

5 .  When  you  are  satisfied  with  the  dimensions  of  the  wrapping  paper,  lay  the  box  on  it 

6.  Place  the  box  so  that  it  is  equally  distant  from  the  left-hand  and  right-hand  edges  of  the 

paper . 

7.  Draw  the  box  toward  you  so  that  just  enough  paper  remains  between  you  and  the  box 

to  cover  the  side  and  approximately  half  of  the  top . 

8.  Crease  the  paper  along  the  bottom  edge  of  the  box,  bring  the  paper  up  over  the  side  to  the 

top  of  the  box,  and  crease  it  again  along  the  top  edge  of  the  box . 

9.  With  your  left  hand  hold  the  paper  firmly  on  the  top  of  the  box  while  with  your  right 

hand  you  fold  the  rest  of  the  paper  toward  you,  making  similar  creases  at  the  top  and 

bottom . 
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10.  Next  hold  the  paper  firmly  in  place  with  your  left  hand,  and  with  your  right  pass  a 

string  under  the  paper  and  tie  it  firmly  around  the  middle  of  the  box . 

11.  Turn  the  package  until  one  of  the  ends  faces  you.  . . 

iz.  Then  crease  the  paper  at  the  top  edge  of  the  box  and  fold  it  down . 

13.  If  you  have  made  your  fold  correctly,  you  will  have  a  triangular  piece  of  paper  at  either 

side  of  the  end . 

14.  After  creasing  the  edge  of  each  triangle,  fold  it  across  the  end  of  the  box . 

15.  The  second  triangle  may  overlap  the  first  slightly,  but  if  you  are  careful  you 

will  have  at  the  base  of  the  box  a  perfect  triangle  with  its  point  toward  you. 

• .  \ 

1 6.  Crease  this  triangle  along  the  base  of  the  box  and  fold  it  back  across  the  other  two  tri¬ 

angles  and  against  the  box . 

17.  At  the  other  end  of  the  box  repeat  this  process,  and  then  pass  the  string  around  the 

box  at  right  angles  to  its  first  path,  making  a  single  turn  around  the  first  string. 

18.  After  you  have  brought  the  string  back  to  its  starting  point,  tie  a  square  knot  and  then 

a  bow  knot . 
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3.  Recognizing  Subordinate  Clauses 
Used  as  Adjectives 

A  clause  that  is  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  a  relative  adverb  is  called  a 
relative  clause . 

The  relative  pronouns  who ,  whose,  whom,  whoever,  which,  whichever,  and  that  and  the 
relative  adverbs  why,  where,  and  when  are  used  to  introduce  subordinate 'clauses. 

The  word  which  the  relative  clause  modifies  is  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  pronoun. 

If  a  relative  pronoun  is  preceded  by  a  preposition,  the  preposition  is  part  of  the  relative 
clause. 

Relative  clauses  always  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Ted  is  looking  for  someone  who  can  re¬ 
pair  his  engine. 

z.  George,  whom  you  used  to  know,  would 
be  glad  to  help. 

3.  George  doesn’t  live  in  the  neighborhood 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences 

In  sentence  1  the  subordinate  clause  modifies  the  pronoun . ,  which  is  the 

. of  the  relative  pronoun .  This  is  a . clause;  it 

is  used  as  an . 

In  sentence  z  the  relative  clause  is  introduced  by  the . pronoun . 

The . of  whom  is  the  proper  noun . which  the 

. modifies. 

In  sentence  3  the  relative  clause  is  introduced  by  the . . . 

where.  Neighborhood  is  a . modified  by  the . 

In  sentence  4  the . . . . .  when  is  used  to  introduce  the 


where  Ted  does. 

4.  This  is  a  time  when  Ted  needs  help 

quickly. 

5 .  Here  is  a  garage  in  which  he  should  surely 

find  help. 


. .  Time  is  a . which  is  modified  by  the 

relative  clause. 

In  sentence  5  the  relative  clause  modifies  the  noun  .  which  is  the 

. of  the . pronoun .  When  a  relative 

pronoun  is  preceded  by  a . ,  the . is  part  of  the 

. clause. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow . 
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b.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences  underline  once  the  relative  clause;  underline 
twice  the  word  it  modifies. 

i.  Fred  is  a  boy  who  likes  to  test  theories. 

z.  Color  blindness  in  animals  is  the  latest  theory  that  he  has  tested. 

3.  He  arranged  five  saucers  all  exactly  alike  in  the  place  where  his  cat  usually  ate. 

4.  Over  them  he  placed  cardboard  covers  that  were  alike  in  every  way  except  color. 

5 .  There  were  a  black,  a  green,  a  blue,  a  yellow,  and  finally  a  red  cover  that  was  always  put 

over  the  saucer  containing  the  meat. 

6.  Every  day  he  changed  the  order  in  which  the  dishes  were  arranged. 

7.  The  food,  however,  was  always  put  in  the  dish  that  was  covered  by  red  cardboard. 

8.  His  first  test  came  at  a  time  when  the  cat  seemed  able  to  pick  out  the  correct  dish  wher¬ 

ever  it  might  be  placed. 

9.  For  the  test  he  arranged  the  dishes  in  the  manner  to  which  the  cat  had  become  accus¬ 

tomed. 

10.  No  food,  however,  was  placed  in  the  dish  over  which  the  red  cover  had  been  placed. 

11.  Ted  held  his  breath  up  to  the  moment  when  the  cat  walked  calmly  to  the  red  cover, 

shoved  it  aside  and  looked  for  the  food, 
iz.  The  scientist  who  was  watching  the  test  laughed. 

13.  “The  red  cover  which  has  been  used  daily  to  cover  meat  has  absorbed  the  smell  of  food. 

14.  That  is  the  reason  why  your  cat  appears  to  tell  one  color  from  another.” 

C.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences  underline  once  the  relative  clause;  underline 
twice  the  word  it  modifies.  Over  each  relative  clause  write  Adj.  for  adjective  or  Adv.  for 
adverbial  to  show  how  the  clause  is  used. 

1.  At  a  time  when  travel  is  difficult,  you  will  wish  to  take  the  shortest  route, 
z.  Watch  for  the  first  crossroad  where  you  see  a  windmill. 

3 .  Turn  right  and  continue  to  a  red  barn  which  you  will  see  on  the  left. 

4.  Beyond  the  barn  there  is  a  gate  which  you  must  open. 

5.  Close  the  gate  behind  you  and  follow  the  rutted  lane,  which  will  improve. 

6.  This  is  a  short  cut  that  will  take  you  to  the  state  highway. 

7.  At  the  highway  turn  right  again  and  continue  across  the  iron  bridge  which  spans  the 

railroad  tracks. 

8.  At  the  filling  station  where  the  road  forks  bear  left. 

9. .  Our  drive  runs  off  from  the  left  side  at  a  point  where  a  marker  warns  of  a  crossing. 

10.  You  will  surely  understand  the  reason  why  these  directions  must  be  carefully  followed. 
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4.  Punctuating  Relative  and  Adverbial  Clauses 

A  restrictive  clause  is  one  that  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  word  modified  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  thing,  person,  class,  or  condition. 

A  non -restrictive  clause  is  one  that  adds  an  idea  to  the  word  modified  but  does  not 
point  out  any  special  thing,  person,  class,  or  condition. 

A  non-restrictive  clause  is  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 

A  restrictive  clause  is  not  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 

When  an  adverbial  clause  stands  first  in  a  sentence,  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  by  a  comma. 

When  an  adverbial  clause  beginning  with  although,  though,  or  even  though  stands 
last  in  a  sentence,  it  is  preceded  by  a  comma.  When  a  clause  beginning  with  for,  as,  or 
since  meaning  because  stands  last  in  a  sentence,  the  clause  is  preceded  by  a  comma. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Find  your  way  to  Mary’s  house,  which  is  4.  According  to  our  rules  we  cannot  tell  you 


painted  yellow. 

2..  Find  your  way  to  the  house  which  is 
painted  yellow. 

3.  When  you  arrive  there,  we  will  give  you 
further  directions. 


more  now,  even  though  you  are  com¬ 
pletely  mystified. 

5.  You  will  not  be  greatly  disturbed,  since 
you  really  want  to  belong  to  our 
club. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  relative  clause . is  a 

. because  it  gives  additional  information 

about  the  house  which  has  already  been  pointed  out  as . . . ;  the  clause  is 

therefore . from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a . 

In  sentence  2.  the  relative  clause  is . because  it  restricts 

the . to  a  particular  one  which  is .  It  is  there¬ 
fore  . from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a . 

In  sentence  3  the  subordinate  clause  stands . in  the  sentence.  It  is  an 

. clause  because  it  modifies  the  verb . ;  this  clause 

. .  therefore,  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a . 

In  sentence  4  the  subordinate  clause  is  used  as  an  .  to  modify  the  verb 

.  It  stands . in  the  sentence  and  is  introduced 

by .  Therefore  it _ ...  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 

by  a . 


In  sentence  5  the  subordinate  clause  is  used  as . *to  modify 
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.  It  begins  with  the  word . , . .  meaning 

. . . ;  therefore,  it . . . set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 

by  a . 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

B.  In  the  following  sentences  punctuate  (i)  adverbial  clauses  standing  first  in  a  sen¬ 
tence,  (z)  adverbial  clauses  beginning  with  although ,  though ,  and  even  though ,  and  standing 
last  in  a  sentence,  (3)  adverbial  clauses  beginning  with  for ,  a s,  or  since  meaning  because  and 
standing  last  in  a  sentence,  and  (4)  non-restrictive  clauses. 

Our  faculty  and  student  council  must  approve  the  charter  of  every  club  that  is  organized  by 
our  pupils.  Many  of  our  clubs  carry  on  amusing  initiations  which  even  the  victims  enjoy. 
Every  club  must  each  year  submit  to  the  council  a  description  of  the  initiation  to  be  used  since 
the  school  as  a  whole  might  be  considered  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  those  being  initiated. 
After  the  first  few  years  it  became  difficult  for  the  clubs  to  think  of  new  forms  of  initiation 
which  they  could  use.  So  that  the  school  will  not  be  too  much  upset  initiations  are  limited  to 
two  weeks.  Each  club  is  assigned  a  day  on  which  it  may  carry  on  its  initiation.  Two  or  more 
of  the  smaller  clubs  may  be  assigned  the  same  day  since  there  are  more  than  ten  clubs  in  the 
school.  The  two  biggest  clubs,  the  Girls  Athletic  Association  and  the  Boys  Athletic  Associ¬ 
ation,  are  each  given  a  day  to  themselves  for  everyone  belongs  to  one  or  the  other.  The  Girls 
Athletic  Association  which  is  the  largest  club  for  girls  usually  requires  its  initiates  to  wear 
a  green  tie  and  carry  their  books  and  papers  in  paper  bags. 

C.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  correctly  the  following  passage.  Insert  a  number  for  each 
new  sentence  that  you  make. 

Although  our  place  is  rather  small  we  have  several  difficult  problems  perhaps  our  worst  one 
concerns  the  meadow  through  which  our  brook  runs  this  tract  of  land  is  low  although  it 
has  a  slight  slope  in  spring  it  is  rather  boggy  several  times  we  have  cleaned  out  the  brook 
bed  where  weeds  and  water  cress  choke  it  after  the  spring  rains  subside  the  plants  grow  back 
thickly  again  Father  doesn’t  want  to  plow  up  the  meadow  and  put  in  tile  for  drainage  since 
that  would  be  very  expensive  this  year,  therefore,  my  brother  and  I  decided  to  attack  the 
problem  ourselves  even  though  it  might  take  us  most  of  the  spring  and  summer  we  decided  to 
make  a  series  of  pools  which  would  hold  the  water  under  control  if  it  was  possible  we  wanted 
to  avoid  the  use  of  concrete  which  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor  we  began  by  building 
a  series  of  crude  dams  these  were  made  of  earth  and  stone  which  had  been  taken  out  of  other 
fields  we  built  our  first  dam  at  a  point  where  there  is  a  slight  fall  of  land  we  were  careful 
to  keep  the  dam  low  enough  so  that  another  outlet  for  the  brook  would  not  be  formed  when 
we  were  sure  that  this  dam  was  the  right  height  we  began  the  second  one. 
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5.  Using  Subordinating  Conjunctions,  Verbs, 
and  Pronouns  Correctly  in  Adverbial  Clauses 

The  expressions  on  account  of  and  being  that  should  not  be  used  for  the  subordinating  con¬ 
junction  because.  Do  not  say,  On  account  of  or  Being  that  we  were  delayed ,  we  did  not  meet  our 
friends.  Say,  Because  we  were  delayed ,  we  did  not  meet  our  friends. 

Without  used  as  a  connective  is  a  preposition;  it  should  not  be  used  for  the  subordinating 
conjunction  unless.  Do  not  say,  Without  they  help  me,  I  cannot  get  up.  Say,  Unless  they  help  me, 

I  cannot  get  up. 

Like  should  not  be  used  in  place  of  the  subordinating  conjunction  as  or  as  if. 

Provided  that  is  the  correct  subordinating  conjunction.  Do  not  say  providing  that. 

In  a  clause  beginning  with  if,  use  the  verb  were  instead  of  was  when  you  are  supposing 
something  that  is  not  true.  Do  not  say,  If  Nell  was  here,  she  would  help  us.  Say,  If  Nell  were 
here,  she  would  help  us. 

In  an  incomplete,  or  elliptical,  clause  you  must  notice  how  a  pronoun  is  used  in  order  to 
choose  the  correct  case.  Do  not  say.  She  is  younger  than  me.  Say,  She  is  younger  than  I  (am). 

I  is  the  subject  of  the  understood  verb.  Do  not  say,  We  chose  Mark  rather  than  he.  Say,  We  chose 
Mark  rather  than  (we  chose')  him.  Him  is  the  direct  object  of  the  understood  verb. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Unless  we  can  find  a  better  place,  I  don’t 
want  to  swim. 

z.  If  there  were  a  place  deep  enough  to  dive, 

I’d  go  in. 

3.  I  can  show  you  a  better  place,  provided 
that  you  don’t  mind  walking  a  half 
mile. 

Pill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  subordinating  conjunction . is  used  correctly;  it  would  be 

incorrect  to  use . instead  of . 


4.  I  like  a  deep  pool  like  the  one  at  Ran¬ 

dall’s  Island  as  I  have  often  told 
you. 

5.  Sam  is  a  better  swimmer  than  I,  but 

we  chose  Ken  rather  than  him  for  our 
captain,  because  Sam  will  be  leaving 
soon. 


In  sentence  z  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use . instead  of  were  because  the  speaker  is  sup¬ 
posing  something  that  is  . . . 

In  sentence  3  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use . instead  of . 

In  sentence  4  the  word  like  is  correctly  used  first  as  a . and  then  as  a 

. ;  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use  like  as  a . ;  in  this 

sentence  . is  used  correctly  as  a . 

In  sentence  5  the  pronoun  I  is  used  as  the . of  the  understood  verb . 

It  would  therefore  be  incorrect  to  use . which  is  the . ,  or 

. .  case.  The  pronoun  him  is  the . of  the  understood 
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verb 


;  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use 


which  is  in  the 


case.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use . .  or . instead 

of  because. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

B .  In  the  sentences  below  choose  the  correct  form  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  form. 

i.  Seven  girls  in  our  class  have  started  a  new  fad,  as,  like  Selma  hinted.  z.-  ‘We  are  making 
friendship  skirts  being  that,  because,  on  account  of  we  each  want  to  have  an  unusual  dress  for 
the  class  social.  3.  We  found  we  had  to  have  several  rules  just  like,  as  if  we  were  a  regular 
club.  4.  We  let  any  girl  join  our  group  provided,  providing  that  she  would  supply  a  length 
of  material  sufficient  for  a  skirt.  5.  No  one  could  finish  her  skirt  sooner  than  us,  we  founders 
of  the  group.  6.  In  fact,  no  one  could  wear  her  skirt  until  all  were  finished;  if  anyone  was, 
were  to  wear  hers  before  the  rest  were  finished,  we  decided  it  would  be  bad  luck.  7.  Being 
that.  On  account  of.  Because  you  may  not  know  what  friendship  skirts  are,  I’ll  explain.  8.  They 
look  some,  somewhat  as  if,  like  they  were  made  from  a  patchwork  quilt.  9.  When  we  first  met, 
we  each  cut  the  length  of  cloth  we  were  contributing  into  seven  equal  parts  and  gave  each 
girl  one  just  like,  as  if  we  were  dividing  candy  or  sandwiches.  10.  Then  each  girl  decided  on 
the  shape  of  the  patches  she  would  use;  unless,  without  she  was  careful,  she  was  likely  to  choose 
too  difficult  a  design.  11.  I  started  by  choosing  stars  but  I  ended  by  using  squares  on  account 
of,  because,  being  that  stars  were  hard  to  fit  together,  iz.  If  I  was,  were  more  skillful,  I  still 
think  a  skirt  made  of  stars  would  be  beautiful.  13 .  Madge  decided  on  triangles,  which  were 
some,  somewhat  difficult,  but  she  is  more  skillful  and  more  patient  than  I,  me.  14.  Louise 
made  the  strangest  one  of  all,  without,  unless  it  should  be  Ada’s.  15.  As  soon  as  a  girl  an¬ 
nounced  her  design,  Louise  took  the  cloth  that  that  girl  had  given  her  and  cut  it  into  patches 
of  that  design.  16.  Being  that.  Because,  On  account  of  she  followed  this  plan,  her  skirt  has  tri¬ 
angles  of  Madge’s  red  and  white  checked  gingham,  squares  of  my  plaid,  oblongs  of  Cissy’s 
blue  and  white  dots,  and  stripes  of  Honey’s  green  and  white  print. 

C.  Correct  the  following  passage  by  crossing  out  incorrect  forms  and  writing  the  cor¬ 
rect  ones  above  them. 

1.  Without  we  get  better  weather,  our  school  garden  will  be  no  good.  z.  We  had  ought 
to  have  waited  ten  days  later  like  we  done  last  year.  3.  Providing  this  cold  keeps  up, 
nothing  but  the  peas  will  be  any  good.  4.  Sam  is  a  little  more  optimistic  than  me.  5.  He 
says  farmers  always  complain  about  the  weather  but  they  usually  get  some  produce.  6.  We 
organized  our  work  good  like  we  were  a  real  group  of  farmers.  7.  We  chose  Ken  for  foreman 
on  account  of  he  has  worked  on  his  uncle’s  farm.  8.  He  is  older  than  Sam  and  me  and  he 
likes  to  manage  all  our  projects.  9.  He  made  us  use  a  line  to  mark  our  rows  like  they  do  on 
most  farms.  10.  He  let  us  each  choose  what  we  wanted  to  plant  providing  we  didn’t  all 
choose  the  same  vegetable.  11.  I  chose  com  because  I  thought  it  would  be  sown  in  hills, 
iz.  But  I  found  it  was  to  be  planted  in  rows  like  the  rest.  13 .  So  I  had  to  mark  rows  for  it 
like  the  others  done  for  carrots  and  peas.  14.  If  I  was  to  do  it  over,  I  think  I’d  choose  to  be 
the  foreman,  but  Ken  thinks  he  worked  harder  than  any  of  us  even  me. 
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6.  Using  Relative  Clauses  and  Relative 
Pronouns  Correctly 

The  correct  case  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  determined  by  its  use  in  the  relative  clause.  If 
there  is  a  parenthetic  clause,  disregard  it  and  reread  the  sentence  without  it. 

Every  relative  pronoun  must  have  an  antecedent,  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  the  rela¬ 
tive  clause  modifies.  However,  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  should  not  be  a  pos¬ 
sessive  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

The  relative  clause  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  word  it  modifies. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i .  These  are  the  boys  whom  we  feel  confident 
you  can  use. 

z.  They  are  the  ones  for  whom  you  asked 
earlier. 

3.  Two  of  them  could  be  considered  ex¬ 
perienced  who  have  worked  in  our 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences 

In  sentence  1  the  relative  clause  is  . . 

The  parenthetic  clause . is  disregarded. 

The  subject  of  the  relative  clause  is . ;  whom  is  . of  the 

verb . 

In  sentence  z  the  relative  clause  is . . 

The  subject  of  this  clause  is .  Whom  is  the . . for', 

it  is,  therefore,  in  the . .  or . ,  case. 

In  sentence  3  the  relative  clause  is . from  its  antecedent, .  The 

sentence  should  be  rewritten:  . 


greenhouse. 

4.  One  of  them  runs  Mr.  Alexander’s  truck 

who  owns  a  large  farm  in  Service- 
ville. 

5 .  He  is  very  particular  about  the  kind  of  boy 

who  drives  for  him. 


In  sentence  4  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  . 

Since  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  should  not  be  a  . form,  the 

sentence  should  be  rewritten:  . 


In  sentence  5  the  relative  clause  is . .  The  subject  of 

this  clause  is . .  which  is  therefore  in  the . case. 
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Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  -preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

B.  Make  correct  choices  in  the  sentences  below  by  crossing  out  incorrect  forms. 

i .  Where  are  the  judges  who ,  whom  are  to  select  the  pictures?  2..  I  want  especially  to  see 
those  who ,  whom  we  have  invited  before.  3.  Mr.  Sanderson  who,  whom  we  thought  would 
be  late,  has  already  arrived.  4.  He  is  especially  interested  in  the  work  of  pupils  for  who ,  whom 
this  is  a  new  experience.  5.  All  the  judges  want  to  give  the  prize  to  whoever ,  whomever  de¬ 
serves  it.  6.  The  most  painstaking  is  Miss  Mather  who ,  whom  you  know  has  private  classes 
of  her  own.  7.  Mrs.  Loomis,  who ,  whom  we  met  in  the  hall,  always  decides  quickly.  8.  This 
is  a  picture  by  Lawrence,  one  of  Lawrence' s  pictures,  who  specializes  in  sunsets.  9.  The  boy  and 
girl  who,  whom  the  artist  photographed  here  are  dressed  in  their  grandparents’  clothes.  10. 
Once  the  first  prize  went  to  Sandra  Somers,  with  who,  whom,  as  you  know,  winning  prizes  has 
become  a  habit. 

C .  Correct  any  error  in  the  use  of  cases  in  the  following  sentences  by  crossing  out  the 
incorrect  word  and  writing  the  correct  form  above  it.  Circle  any  misplaced  clauses  and  draw 
arrows  to  show  where  they  should  be  placed.  Rewrite  on  the  lines  below  any  sentences  that 
contain  other  errors. 

1 .  The  boy  who  I  just  introduced  is  Milton  Long.  2..  Of  all  our  neighbors  he  is  the  person 
who  we  admire  the  most.  3 .  He  is  a  hero  whom  most  of  us  believe  is  worthy  of  a  Carnegie 
medal.  4.  He  has  always  been  friendly  and  generous  which  made  everyone  like  him.  5.  A 

t 

fire  caused  Milton’s  accident  who  is  entirely  recovered  now.  6.  There  was  a  fire  last  month 
at  Milton’s  house  who  was  at  a  basketball  game.  7.  When  he  returned,  he  saw  flames 
shooting  out  of  his  father’s  library  whom  he  thought  was  at  home.  8.  He  dashed  into  the 
house  and  tried  to  reach  the  library  which  was  very  dangerous.  9.  When  he  could  not  reach 
the  library,  he  ran  outside  and  found  a  ladder  where  he  believed  his  father  to  be  trapped. 
10.  He  propped  the  ladder  below  one  of  the  library  windows  and  in  spite  of  flames  climbed 
inside  which  scorched  his  face. 
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7.  Using  Complex  Sentences  to  Make  Your 

Meaning  Clearer 

Using  complex  sentences  permits  less  important  ideas  to  be  subordinated  to  the  principal 
idea.  Subordinate  clauses  often  take  the  place  of  adjectives  or  adverbs.  Do  not  string 
ideas  together  with  and  when  you  mean  because,  when,  where,  how,  although,  as  if,  why,  which , 
or  what. 

A  clause  introduced  by  so  that  expresses  result. 

A  clause  introduced  by  if  or  unless  expresses  condition. 

A  clause  introduced  by  although,  though,  or  even  though  expresses  concession. 

A  clause  introduced  by  when,  after,  while,  or  some  other  time  word  expresses  time. 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i.  Jerry  worked  on  Saturday  and  he  was 
paid  seventy-five  cents, 
z.  Because  Jerry  worked  on  Saturday,  he  was 
paid  seventy-five  cents. 

3 .  Jerry  worked  on  Saturday,  when  he  was 

paid  seventy-five  cents. 

4.  Jerry  had  worked  on  Saturday  after  he 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  two  ideas  have  been  made  of . importance;  both  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in . clauses. 


had  been  paid  seventy-five  cents. 

5.  If  Jerry  had  worked  on  Saturday,  he 

would  have  been  paid  seventy-five  cents. 

6.  Jerry  worked  on  Saturday  so  that  he  was 

paid  seventy-five  cents. 

7.  Although  Jerry  did  not  work  on  Saturday, 

he  was  paid  seventy-five  cents. 


In  sentences . , . ,  and . the  idea  of  being  paid  is  subordinate  to  the  idea 

of . 

In  sentences . and . the  idea  of . is  more  impor¬ 

tant  than  the  idea  of  working. 

In  sentences  3  and  4  the  subordinate  clause  expresses . 

In  sentence  z  the  subordinate  clause  expresses . 


In  sentence . the  subordinate  clause  expresses  result. 

In  sentence . the  subordinate  clause  expresses  condition. 

In  sentence . the  subordinate  clause  expresses  concession. 


Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  above  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 
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b.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  fulfill  the  requirements  given  after  each;  punctu¬ 
ate  the  sentences  properly. 

i.  We  always  enjoy  Connie’s  parties  and  she  invents  interesting  games.  (Express  cause  in 
the  subordinate  clause.) 


z.  We  always  think  that  the  newest  game  is  the  best  and  she  has  invented  the  game.  (Use 
a  relative  clause  instead  of  the  second  principal  clause.) 


3.  The  game  is  called  sabotage  and  we  have  just  learned  it.  (Use  a  relative  clause.) 


4.  You  make  a  slip  of  paper  for  each  player  and  you  put  the  slips  into  a  hat.  (Express  time 
in  the  subordinate  clause  to  show  the  order  in  which  the  acts  are  performed.) 


5 .  You  put  the  slips  into  the  hat  and  you  write  Saboteur  on  one  and  F.B.I.  on  another.  (Ex¬ 
press  time  in  the  subordinate  clause  to  show  the  order  in  which  the  acts  are  performed.) 


6.  Only  the  player  himself  should  see  the  slip.  He  draws  it  from  the  hat.  (Use  a  relative 
clause.) 


7.  All  the  slips  are  drawn  and  the  F.B.I.  man  announces  that  he  is  the  detective.  (Use  a 
subordinate  clause  expressing  time.) 


8.  The  detective  is  given  two  minutes  and  in  them  he  must  memorize  the  position  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  room  and  he  leaves  the  room.  (Use  a  relative  clause  for  the  first  subordi¬ 
nate  clause  and  an  adverbial  clause  expressing  time  for  the  second.) 
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9.  The  saboteur  must  move  some  object  from  its  accustomed  place  to  another  at  least  x  feet 
distant  and  he  must  not  let  the  other  players  notice  his  act.  (Use  a  subordinate  clause 
expressing  result.) 


) 


10.  Five  minutes  have  passed  and  the  F.B.I.  man  is  called  in.  (Use  a  subordinate  clause  ex¬ 
pressing  time.) 


11.  The  detective  must  first  discover  the  object  and  it  has  been  moved.  (Use  a  relative 
clause.) 


ix.  He  then  questions  the  players  and  they  must  all  except  the  saboteur  answer  truthfully. 
(Use  a  relative  clause.) 

)  . 


13.  He  decides  upon  the  saboteur  and  he  must  challenge  the  suspect.  (Use  a  subordinate 

✓ 

clause  expressing  time.) 


14.  His  question  must  state  the  original  position  of  the  object  and  the  saboteur  can  see  that 
he  has  chosen  the  correct  object.  (Use  a  subordinate  clause  expressing  result.) 


15 .  The  saboteur  must  reply  truthfully  to  this  question  and  it  shows  that  the  detective  knows 
the  former  location  of  the  object.  (Use  a  subordinate  clause  that  expresses  condition.) 


J  . : 

16.  The  detective  fails  to  name  the  correct  object  or  the  correct  position  of  it  and  the  sabo¬ 
teur  may  lie.  (Use  a  subordinate  clause  expressing  condition.) 

3 . . . 


12.7 


17-  The  detective  fails  to  find  the  saboteur  and  lots  are  drawn  again  for  the  saboteur  and  the 
detective  retains  his  role.  (Use  one  subordinate  clause  expressing  a  condition,  and 
another  expressing  concession.) 


18.  The  detective  succeeds  and  the  saboteur  becomes  the  detective  for  the  next  game;  lots, 
however,  are  drawn  for  the  saboteur.  (Use  a  subordinate  clause  beginning  with  if.') 


In  the  following  passage  indicate  where  each  new  sentence  should  begin  by  cross¬ 
ing  out  unnecessary  conjunctions,  inserting  periods,  and  supplying  capitals.  Cross  out  any 
conjunction  that  you  think  has  been  incorrectly  used  and  write  a  better  one  above  it. 

In  our  science  room  we  have  a  large  aquarium  and  is  balanced  and  for  six  months  we  have 
added  nothing  to  it  but  water  and  this  we  added  to  make  up  for  evaporation  and  at  first  we 
were  afraid  that  the  fish  would  die  and  so  far  we  have  not  lost  a  single  fish  and  besides  fish 
the  tank  contains  green  plants,  snails,  and  hundreds  of  tiny  animals  and  plants  and  they  are 
too  small  to  be  seen  and  in  this  aquarium  each  of  the  living  things  supplies  something  and 
another  uses  and  the  fish  eat  algae  and  they  are  tiny  green  plants  and  they  obtain  oxygen  from 
the  water  and  the  oxygen  is  given  off  by  the  growing  green  plants  and  dissolved  in  the  water 
and  the  plants  themselves  use  the  carbon  dioxide  that  the  fish  and  snails  give  off  and  the  waste 
from  the  fish  and  plants  is  eaten  by  the  snails  and  they  are  called  scavengers  and  in  this  way 
each  form  of  living  thing  supplies  something  that  another  needs  and  for  that  reason  our  tank 
is  called  a  balanced  aquarium  and  one  group  of  scientists  has  kept  a  tank  successfully  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  without  a  change  of  water  and  of  plants 
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UNIT  IX 

A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Need  to  Study 


A.  In  the  sentences  below  draw  a  straight  line  under  each  noun  clause  including  all  its 
modifiers.  If  an  adjective  clause  modifies  a  word  in  a  noun  clause,  draw  a  second  straight  line 
below  it;  if  an  adverbial  clause  modifies  a  word  in  a  noun  clause  draw  a  second  line  beneath 
it,  but  make  this  line  a  wavy  one.  Draw  a  circle  around  each  subordinating  conjunction. 
Cross  out  incorrect  forms.  In  the  space  before  the  sentence  show  how  the  noun  clause  is 
used  by  writing  S.  (subject),  D.O.  (direct  object),  1.0.  (indirect  object),  O.P.  (object  of 
preposition),  or  P.N.  (predicate  nominative). 


i.  Mary  hoped  that  she  could  win  the  prize  which  was  offered  for  the  best  design 
for  a  school  dress. 

x.  Her  report  was  that  few  would  compete,  because  materials  were  hard  to  obtain. 

3.  She  discussed  her  entry  with  whoever ,  whomever  would  listen. 

4.  That  her  entry  was  unusual  pleased  her. 

5.  She  asked  whoever,  whomever  was  not  competing  endless  questions. 


D.  In  the  sentences  below  choose  the  correct  forms  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  ones. 
Supply  punctuation  for  the  interjections. 

1.  The  reason  why  we  laughed  was  because,  that  Shirley  has  alas  lost  three  umbrellas, 
x.  We  had  read  in  the  paper  as,  how,  that,  where  a  woman  was  offering  a  reward  for  an  um¬ 
brella. 

3.  Her  trouble  seemed  to  be  somewhat  different  from,  than  what  Shirley’s  is. 

4.  "We  didn’t  know  if,  whether  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  meet. 

3.  They  might  ha  ha  found  a  club. 


C. 

modifiers. 


In  the  following  sentences  draw  a  straight  line  under  each  noun  clause  and  all  its 
Draw  a  wavy  line  under  every  adjective  clause.  Over  each  noun  clausp  write 
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O.P.O.  if  it  is  the  object  of  a  preposition  that  has  been  omitted,  or  App.  if  it  is  in  apposition 
with  a  noun.  Set  off  by  commas  any  non-restrictive  clauses. 

i.  Aren’t  you  glad  that  he  is  arriving? 

z.  The  good  news  that  he  is  due  today  surprised  us. 

3.  We  were  uncertain  whether  he  could  get  the  permission  which  he  needed. 

4.  You  whom  we  told  first  will  be  glad  that  he  can  stay  for  at  least  a  week. 

5.  Would  our  plan  that  he  spend  a  few  days  at  the  lake  please  you? 

Rewrite  sentences  1-3  replacing  the  noun  clauses  by  phrases  containing  nouns. 


D .  Write  Simple,  Compound,  Complex,  or  Compound-Complex  before  each  sentence  below 
to  show  what  kind  of  sentence  it  is. 


.  1.  Our  plans  which  you  approved  have  changed. 

.  z.  We  shall  have  a  good  time  but  a  quieter  one. 

.  3.  That  the  cottage  which  stood  through  two  hurricanes 

should  be  destroyed  by  fire  is  a  tragedy. 

. 4.  It  can  be'  rebuilt,  but  we  cannot  undertake  that  task  now. 

.  5 .  A  disaster  that  requires  only  money  for  replacement  is  of 

course  better  than  one  that  involves  injury  to  persons, 
but  it  is  still  a  disaster. 

E.  Supply  commas  wherever  they  are  needed  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  This  place  is  a  good  one  for  a  picnic  but  we  must  find  some  large  stones  to  use  for  a  fire¬ 
place. 

z.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  will  be  surprised  for  they  expected  to  have  difficulty 
in  finding  a  good  place. 

3.  Let’s  make  our  report  that  we  have  found  the  right  place  on  Ben  Moffet’s  farm  brief  and 

businesslike. 

4.  That  will  please  the  whole  committee  even  though  they  may  want  to  see  the  place  for 

themselves. 

5 .  After  we  read  our  report  we  can  offer  to  bring  them  out  here. 

6.  One  glance  at  this  place  will  convince  even  Sid  who  always  likes  to  find  objections  that 

we  couldn’t  do  better. 

7.  Those  who  are  easily  pleased  will  certainly  be  in  favor  of  it. 
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UNIT  IX 

1.  Learning  to  Recognize  Noun  Clauses 


A  clause  may  be  used  in  any  way  in  which  a  noun  is  used. 

A  clause  used  as  a  noun  might  be  used  in  a  sentence  is  called  a  noun  clause. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

i .  What  Ed  wanted  was  a  clearer  explanation . 
z.  He  had  heard  what  Larry  said. 

3.  His  remarks  were  what  Ed  failed  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

In  sentence  1  the  noun  clause  .  . . 


4.  Larry  will  talk  to  whoever  will 

listen. 

5.  Ed  asked  whoever  understood  Larry’s  re¬ 

marks  to  help  him. 

. is  used  as  the . 


of  the . . .  .  clause. 

In  sentence  z  the  noun  clause . is  used  as  the . 

. of  the  verb . 

In  sentence  3  the  noun  clause  .  is  used  as  a 


. after  the . verb  . . 

In  sentence  4  the  noun  clause . is  used  as  the 

of  the  preposition . 

In  sentence  5  the  noun  clause . 


. is  used  as  the . of  the  verb . . 

Find  out  whether  you  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow . 

B.  Underline  each  noun  clause  in  the  sentences  below;  then  show  how  each  is  used  by 
writing  in  the  space  before  each  sentence  S.  (subject),  D.O.  (direct  object),  1.0.  (indirect  ob¬ 
ject),  O.P.  (object  of  a  preposition),  P.N.  (predicate  nominative). 

.  1.  What  Mike  wanted  was  a  wheel  hoe. 

.  z.  He  said  that  such  a  tool  would  save  him  hours  of  work. 

.  3 .  To  whomever  he  could  find  he  related  this  desire. 

.  4.  He  constantly  praised  what  the  hoe  could  do  even  to  those  whom  all  garden 

problems  bored. 

_ _ _ _  5.  Mike  hoped  that  one  of  his  hearers  would  give  him  the  hoe  for  his  birthday. 

.  6.  That  his  desire  was  unknown  was  impossible. 

.  7.  His  best  chance  was  that  his  father  had  taken  the  hint. 


.  8.  If  his  father  did  not  take  the  hint,  he  thought  that  his  mother  could  be  relied 

on  to  remind  him. 

.  9.  “Suppose  that  I  receive  two  wheel  hoes;  what  should  I  do  then?” 

.  xo.  ‘You  could  give  whomever  you  wished  the  second  hoe;  you  may  not  receive 

even  one.” 

C.  In  the  following  sentences  underline  each  noun  clause;  above  each  write  S.  (subject), 
D.O.  (direct  object),  1.0.  (indirect  object),  O.P.  (object  of  a  preposition),  P.N.  (predicate 
nominative),  to  show  how  it  is  used.  Underline  twice  any  other  subordinate  clause  and 
write  Adj.  (adjective)  or  Adv.  (adverb)  above  it. 

1 .  George  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  grow  some  plants  in  a  nutrient  solution 
instead  of  in  soil. 

z.  He  knew  where  he  could  find  the  plants;  there  was  a  flat  half  full  of  egg  plants  for  which 
his  father  had  no  room  in  the  garden. 

3.  That  he  might  have  difficulty  in  securing  the  right  container  never  occurred  to  him. 

4.  A  discarded  window  box  was-  what  he  needed. 

5.  He  found  what  he  wanted  in  the  garage. 

6.  That  the  box  was  water-tight  pleased  him. 

7.  Its  capacity  was  what  he  needed  to  know  before  he  mixed  the  nutrient  solution  in  which 

the  plants  were  to  grow. 

8.  After  he  had  filled  the  box  with  water,  he  measured  the  water  as  he  poured  it  out. 

9.  He  found  that  its  capacity  was  ten  gallons. 

10.  After  he  had  mixed  ten  gallons  of  water  with  the  proper  amount  of  chemicals,  he  placed 

what  he  called  his  garden  in  full  sunlight. 

11.  That  he_must  finish  the  preparation  carefully  he  knew. 

12..  Over  the  solution  he  placed  a  wire  tray  which  was  made  of  half-inch  mesh. 

13 .  Through  the  mesh  he  carefully  guided  the  roots  of  what  seemed  very  frail  plants. 

14.  Then  he  covered  the  tray  with  a  thick  layer  of  peat  moss,  or  whatever  other  loose  straw¬ 

like  substance  he  could  find. 

15.  “The  solution  ought  to  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature  and  also  kept  moving,”  George 

said  to  himself. 

16.  “I  could  use  the  electric  heater  and  the  air  pump  that  I  had  for  my  tropical  fish,”  he 

thought. 

17.  Where  he  could  find  an  electric  outlet  puzzled  him  for  a  time. 

18.  That  a  cord  could  be  run  from  the  garage  seemed  probable. 

19.  He  could  hardly  wait  to  see  whether  he  or  his  father  would  have  fruit  first. 
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2.  Learning  to  Use  Words  Which  Introduce 

Noun  Clauses 

A  noun  clause  often  includes  adjective  or  adverbial  clauses  that  modify  words  in  the  noun 
clause. 

In  a  noun  clause  a  pronoun  must  have  the  case  form  made  necessary  by  its  use  in  the  clause. 

The  words  that,  whether,  where,  how  and  why  are  subordinating  conjunctions.  Often  they 
have  no  other  use  than  to  introduce  a  subordinate  clause.  Where,  how,  or  why  may  usually 
be  considered  either  a  subordinating  conjunction  or  an  adverb  modifying  the  verb  of  the 
subordinate  clause  which  it  introduces. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

x.  Our  class  has  decided  whom  they  want 
as  an  adviser. 

z.  Who  will  represent  us  in  the  council  will 
be  decided  next  week. 

3.  This  honor  may  not  go  to  whoever  is  the 
Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  a  noun  clause  is  the 

subject  of  the  noun  clause  is . 

which  is  in  the . 

In  sentence  z  a  noun  clause  is  the 
subject  of  the  noun  clause  is 

In  sentence  3  a  noun  clause  is  the 

is  in  the . 

In  sentence  4  the 

noun  clause;  the  subject  of  the  noun  clause  is 
In  sentence  5  the 
noun  clause 

. . .  The  subject  of  the  noun  clause  is 

the  .  clause  . 


most  popular  among  us. 

4.  We  shall  ask  whoever  is  elected  to  work 

for  better  order  in  the  lunchroom. 

5.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  improve¬ 

ments  which  we  want  can  be  made. 


. .  of  the  verb .  The 

The  direct  object  of  the  verb  want  is  . , 

,  or . ,  case. 

. of  the . clause.  The 

. which  is  in  the . case. 

to.  Whoever 

case  because  it  is  the . of  the  noun  clause. 

of  the  verb  of  the  principal  clause  is  a 

of  the  verb  of  the  principal  clause  is  the 

,  which  is  modified  by 
.  A  noun 


clause  includes  the  subject,  the  predicate,  and  their  modifiers  which  may  be . 

or . clauses.  • 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow : 

B.  In  the  sentences  below  draw  a  straight  line  under  each  noun  clause  including  all  its 
modifiers.  If  you  find  an  adjective  clause  modifying  a  word  in  a  noun  clause,  draw  a  second 
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straight  line  under  it.  If  an  adverbial  clause  modifies  a  word  in  a  noun  clause  or  its  modi¬ 
fiers,  draw  a  second  line  beneath  it,  but  make  this  line'a  wavy  one.  Draw  a  circle  around 
each  subordinating  conjunction.  Cross  out  incorrect  forms.  Here  is  an  example. 


The  chief  question  was fwhethnr^)  when  we  arrived, 


i .  In  our  science  class  we  saw  what  we  considered  a  very  interesting  film  which  dealt  with 
aviation.  2..  It  showed  how  a  pilot  uses  the  controls  in  taking  off,  climbing,  banking,  and 
landing.  3 .  It  also  taught  us  how  one  can  prevent  stalling  or  recover  from  a  stall  or  spin. 
4,  The  animated  cartoons  teach  whoever ,  whomever  sees  the  film  what  forces  act  upon  a  plane. 
3.  Whoever,  Whomever  planned  the  film  knew  his  business.  6.  I  should  never  have  believed 
that  one  could  learn  so  much  from  a  film  which  lasted  less  than  half  an  hour.  7.  Our  teacher 
promised  that  we  should  have  another  film  whenever  there  is  one  available  on  science  topics. 
8.  What  we  know  about  weather  is  our  next  topic.  9.  Who,  Whom  we  will  write  to  for  a 
weather  film  remains  to  be  seen.  10.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  film  which  shows  why 
tides  ebb  and  flow. 


v*.  Underline  each  noun  clause  including  adjective  or  adverbial  clauses  that  modify 
any  words  in  the  noun  clause.  In  the  space  before  each  sentence  show  how  the  noun  clause 
is  used  by  writing  S.  (subject),  D.O.  (direct  object),  1.0.  (indirect  object),  O.P.  (object  of  a 
preposition),  or  P.N.  (predicate  nominative).  Draw  a  circle  around  each  word  used  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunction  introducing  a  notin  clause.  Cross  out  incorrect  forms. 

.  1.  Our  scout  troop  has  a  new  leader  who,  whom  we  all  like. 

.  2..  Cap,  which  is  our  name  for  him,  told  us  that  he  would  show  us  a  new  trick. 


3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 


He  asked  whoever,  whomever  he  sat  near  to  get  a  milk  bottle  and  a  hard-boiled  egg. 

Whoever,  Whomever  the  trick  was  likely  to  bore  we  urged  to  go  outside. 

The  milk  bottle  was  set  on  a  low  table  where  whoever ,  whomever  wished  could 
see  it. 

Then  lighted  matches  were  dropped  into  the  bottle  and  the  egg,  which  had 

been  peeled,  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

; —  « 

Little  by  little  as  the  matches  burned,  we  could  see  that  the  egg  settled  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  until  finally  it  dropped  to  the  bottom. 

Whoever,  Whomever  suspected  trickery  was  invited  to  examine  the  bottle  with  the 
egg  inside. 

That  the  egg  could  not  be  extracted  we  proved  to  our  complete  satisfaction. 


10.  The  next  surprise  was  that  Cap  removed  the  egg! 

11.  He  shook  the  bottle  until  the  egg  was  wedged  in  the  neck. 

12.  Then  we  saw  that  he  was  holding  the  bottle  horizontal  and  blowing  into  it. 


13.  Slowly  and  mysteriously  in  the  full  sight  of  whoever ,  whomever  was  present,  the 
egg  slipped  out  of  the  bottle  into  Cap’s  outstretched  hand. 
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3.  Introducing  Noun  Clauses  Correctly  and 
Reviewing  Interjections 

In  introducing  noun  clauses  avoid  certain  errors. 

Do  not  say  the  reason  was  because.  It  is  correct  to  say.  The  reason  for  the  rule  is  that  some  persons 
are  careless. 

Do  not  use  as,  where,  how  after  the  verbs  know,  hear,  or  read  when  the  subordinating  con¬ 
junction  that  should  be  used.  It  is  correct  to  say,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  come,  or  I  read  that 
there  has  been  frost  in  Wyoming. 

Use  whether  rather  than  if  in  introducing  a  noun  clause.  It  is  correct  to  say,  Do  you  know 
whether  the  train  is  on  timel 

Do  not  use  the  word  than  after  different;  use  from.  It  is  correct  to  say,  Our  work  is  different 
from  what  we  expected. 

If  you  have  forgotten  how  to  punctuate  interjections,  review  pages  Z5~a 6. 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand  . 

Study  these  sentences. 

x .  The  reason  for  our  delay  was  that  Maggie, 
alas !  was  late. 

z.  She  had  read  in  the  paper  that  there  was 
to  be  a  circus  parade. 

3 .  She  did  not  know  that  she  would  be  able 


to  meet  us  at  all. 

4.  Our  problem  was  somewhat  different  from 

hers. 

5.  We  didn’t  know  whether  she  expected  us 

to  wait  for  her. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

In  sentence  1  the  subordinate  clause  . . 

is  used  as  a  .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use 

.  instead  of  that.  The  interjection  .  is  preceded  by  a 

. and  followed  by  . . . ;  a  . 

might  have  been  used  instead  of  the .  The 

word  following  the . begins  with  a . letter. 

In  sentence  z  the  subordinate  clause . 

. . .  is  used  as  the  .  of  the 

. . .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use . ,  ........  or . 

. instead  of  that  after  the  verb . 

In  sentence  3  the  subordinate  clause . 

.  is  used  as  the  .  of  the 

. : .  It  would  be  incorrect  to  use . , . ,  or  . . . . . 

instead  of  that  after  the  verb . 
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instead  of 


after 


In  sentence  4  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use 
the  word  different. 

In  sentence  5  the  subordinate  clause . 

.  is  used  as  the  . . .  of  the 

verb  know.  It  is  undesirable  to  use  the  word . to  introduce  a . .  clause. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  sentences  that  follow. 


b .  Correct  any  errors  that  have  been  made  in  introducing  noun  clauses  by  crossing  out 
the  incorrect  word  and  writing  the  correct  one  above  it.  Insert  quotation  marks  and 
signs.  Underline  each  interjection  and  punctuate  it  correctly. 


1.  Horrors  can’t  you  children  come  into 
the  house  without  you  loosen  its  founda¬ 
tions?  2. .  I  don’t  know  as  we  could,  but 
shucks  I’ll  bet  you’d  be  sorry  if  we  tiptoed 
around.  3.  I  don’t  know  as  I’d  mind  chanc¬ 
ing  it.  4.  Whee  there  must  be  cookies  here. 
5.  Don’t  eat  them  all  land’s  sakes.  6. 
Haven’t  you  read  where  growing  scholars 
need  nourishment?  7.  Hyenas  would  be 
more  like  it;  anyhow,  I  guess  I  read  a  different 
paper  than  yours.  8.  Wow  Maggie  these  are 
really  wonderful.  Great  Scott  you  can’t 
expect  them  to  last.  9.  I  heard  as  Mrs.  Gray 
made  hers  last  all  right.  10.  The  reason  was 


because  she  put  salt  instead  of  sugar  in  them. 
11.  I  heard  the  reason  was  because  she  re¬ 
fused  to  make  another  batch  for  a  month  un¬ 
less  that  batch  lasted  two  days.  12..  You 
can  hear  as  many  reasons  for  anything  as  you 
have  fingers  and  toes,  but  shucks  what  do  you 
care  about  Mrs.  Gray’s  cookies?  13.  I’ve 
read  in  the  paper  where  she  is  considered  the 
best  hostess  in  town.  14.  I’ll  fix  it  so  you 
can  read  as  Maggie  South  is  the  best  cook  in 
Greeley.  15.  Fiddlesticks  you  and  your 
fixings  are  different  than  what  I  mean.  16.  I 
don’t  know  if  you’ll  admit  it,  but  these  cook¬ 
ies  are  the  best  you  ever  baked.. 


V*  In  each  of  the  following  sentences  choose  the  correct  form  when  more  than  one  is 
given.  In  the  space  before  each  sentence  write  S.  (subject),  D.O.  (direct  object),  1.0.  (indi¬ 
rect  object),  O.P.  (object  of  the  preposition),  or  P.N.  (predicate  nominative)  to  show  how 
the  noun  clause  is  used.  Underline  and  punctuate  correctly  each  interjection. 

. .  1.  “Frank,  did  you  hear  as,  that ,  how ,  where  baseball  practice  has  been  given  up?” 


2.. 


3* 

4- 

5- 


6. 


7- 

8. 

9- 


“Aw  I  hear  the  reason  is  because,  that  there  isn’t  any  coach.” 

“Rubbish  I  read  in  the  paper  as,  how,  that ,  where  Nate  Styles  is  home.” 

“You  don’t  know  if,  whether  he’d  be  willing  to  work  with  us.” 

“He  must  be  some,  somewhat  different  from,  than  what  he  used  to  be  if  he 
wouldn’t.” 

“If  he  didn’t  want  to  help  us,  the  reason  might  be  because,  that  he  hadn’t  time.” 
“  Let's  us.  Let's  tell  whoever,  whomever  sees  Nate  first  to  ask  him.’* 

“Heck  I  know  who,  whom  we  ought  to  see.” 

“Tell  me  and  let  me  see  if,  whether  I  agree,” 


10.  “We  had  ought,  ought  to  see  Mr.  Perkins  first.” 
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4.  Learning  Other  Uses  of  Noun  Clauses 

A  noun  clause  may  be  the  object  of  an  omitted  preposition.  This  construction  is  often 
found  after  such  adjectives  as  certain ,  sure ,  glad ,  sorry ,  etc.  In  such  sentences  as  We  were  -posi¬ 
tive  of  his  coming,  a  noun  clause  may  take  the  place  of  the  object  of  the  omitted  preposition. 
We  were  positive  that  he  would  come. 

A  noun  clause  is  often  used  in  apposition  with  a  noun.  If  the  noun  clause  is  non-restric- 
tive,  it  is  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas.  (Review  pages  119-12.0.)  Do  not 
confuse  a  noun  clause  used  appositively  with  a  relative  clause.  If  a  clause  is  a  noun  clause, 
the  word  that  will  have  no  use  in  the  sentence  except  to  introduce  the  noun  clause.  If  the 
clause  is  a  relative  clause,  the  word  that  will  be  the  subject,  direct  object,  the  predicate  nomi¬ 
native,  etc. 

Often  a  noun  clause  which  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence  does  not  stand  first.  Many  sentences 
are  built  with  the  word  it  standing  first  and  serving  merely  as  a  fill-in  word.  In  such  sen¬ 
tences  the  real  subject  stands  after  the  verb  and  the  word  it  is  called  an  expletive.  It  is  strange 
that  you  have  never  met.  What  is  strange?  That  you  have  never  met  is  strange.  The  real  subject 
is  the  noun  clause. 


A. 


To  prove  that  you  understand 


Study  these  sentences. 


1 .  Is  Henry  sur^  that  he  can  succeed? 
z.  His  first  report,  that  he  has  failed  or 
succeeded,  will  reach  us  next  week. 

Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 


3.  The  report  that  he  received  last  year 

reached  him  promptly. 

4.  It  is  true  that  he  works. 


In  sentence  1  the  subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  the . ; . conjunc¬ 
tion  . which  has . other  use  in  the  sentence.  The  subject  of  the  subordinate 

clause  is .  The  subordinate  clause  is  therefore  a . clause.  The  sentence 


might  have  been  expressed.  Is  Henry  sure  of . ?  In  this  sentence  the  subordinate 

clause  may  be  considered  the . of  an . . . preposition  following 

the  adjective . 

In  sentence  z  the  subordinate  clause  is  a . clause.  It  is  used  in  apposition 

with  the  noun .  This  clause  is . and  therefore 

. set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by . 

In  sentence  3  the  subordinate  clause  is  used  as 
.  The  subject  of  this  clause  is 


In  sentence  4  the  noun  clause . . . .  * . . 

. :  is  used  as  the . of  the  sentence. 


Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 


to  modify  the 
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b.  Underline  each  noun  clause  in  the  sentences  below.  In  the  space  before  each  sen¬ 
tence  show  how  the  noun  clause  is  used.  For  noun  clauses  used  in  apposition  write  App.  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  word  with  which  the  noun  clause  is  in  apposition  and  R.  or  N.R.  to  show 
whether  it  is  a  restrictive  or  a  non-restrictive  clause.  If  it  is  a  non-restrictive  clause,  insert  the 
necessary  punctuation.  For  noun  clauses  used  as  the  object  of  an  omitted  preposition  write 
O.P.O.  For  other  noun  clauses  use  S.,  D.O.,  etc. 

.  i.  The  warning  that  another  hurricane  was  expected  reached  us  at 

noon. 

. . .  x.  Such  a  warning  as  this  that  a  storm  was  near  could  not  be  ig¬ 
nored. 

.  3.  It  was  our  hope  that  we  should  escape  it. 

.  4.  Our  belief  that  a  second  hurricane  was  impossible  was  erroneous. 

. .  5.  The  early  evening  was  warm  with  soft  winds  that  seemed  to 

carry  no  threat. 

.  6.  Only  when  the  rain  began  did  we  realize  that  we  were  in  any 

danger. 

. 7.  Then  the  wind  rose  and  the  radio  reported  that  trees  were  falling. 

. . .  8.  Reports  that  damage  was  mounting  came  from  nearer  points. 

C.  Rewrite  each  sentence  below,  replacing  the  noun  clause  by  a  noun.  Underline  once 
the  noun  clause  in  the  original  sentence  and  underline  twice  the  noun  in  the  sentence  that 
takes  its  place. 

Here  are  two  examples:  What  the  girls  decided  amused  us.  The  girls’  decision  amused  us. 

We  were  happy  that  he  came.  We  were  happy  about  his  coming. 
1.  Have  you  heard  of  what  Jack  has  done  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  something? 


1.  We  have  always  admired  what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of  persisting. 


3 .  What  he  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  setting  up  a  workshop  is  amazing. 


4.  Everyone  likes  how  he  acts  in  doing  things  agreeably. 


5.  What  he  does  in  the  way  of  being  prompt  should  be  rewarded  by  considerable  business. 


6.  We  have  needed  what  would  amount  to  a  reliable  place  where  repairs  could  be  made. 


7.  The  whole  town  appreciates  what  he  is  doing  in  the  way  of  saving  us  time  and  money. 
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5.  Reviewing  Kinds  of  Sentences  and  Clauses 

If  necessary  review  Simple  Sentences,  pages  17-18,  Compound  Sentences,  pages  95-100, 
Complex  Sentences  and  Compound-Complex  Sentences,  pages  m-116,  Principal  and  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Clauses:  Adverb,  pages  113-116,  Adjective,  pages  117-118,  and  Noun  Clauses, 
pages  131-134,  i37_I3^’ 


A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

1.  This  story  about  a  horse  will  interest  and 
surprise  you. 

i.  Mack  had  been  trained  for  the  circus,  but 
he  was  now  too  old  to  perform  daily. 

3 .  When  his  rider  had  to  part  with  Mack,  he 


Mack  would  have  been  lonely  without 
another  animal  of  his  own  kind;  more¬ 
over,  he  needed  children  to  supply  the 
attention  and  petting  without  which 
he  would  have  been  unhappy. 


sent  the  horse  to  a  home  in  which  there  5.  At  first  the  children  thought  that  Mack 
were  several  children  and  a  pony.  missed  the  circus. 

Till  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

Sentence  1  is  a  . . . .  sentence  because  it  contains  but  one  . 

clause.  Its  predicate  is . . 

Sentence  2.  is  a . sentence  because  it  contains . 

. and  no . clauses. 

Sentence  3  is  a . sentence  because  it  contains . 

clause  and . clause.  The  clause  When  his  rider  had  to  part 

with  Mack  is  used  as  an . to  modify  the . 

Sentence  4  is  a . : . sentence  because  it  contains . 

. clauses  and . clause.  The 

clause  without  which  he  would  have  been  unhappy  is  used  as  an . to  modify 

the . -. . and . 

Sentence  5  is  a . sentence  because  it  contains . 

. and . The  clause  that  Mack 

missed  the  circus  is  used  as . of  the  verb  thought. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on  the 
exercises  that  follow. 

B.  In  the  space  before  each  sentence  write  Simple,  Compound,  Complex,  or  Compound- 
Complex  to  show  the  kind  of  sentence  it  is.  Underline  once  each  subordinate  clause  and  twice 
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each  principal  clause  in  the  following  sentences.  Over  each  subordinate  clause  write  its  kind  , 
as  Adverbial,  Adjective,  or  Noun.  For  each  noun  clause  add  S',  (subject),  D.O.  (direct  object), 
etc.,  to  show  how  it  is  used. 

. .  i.  The  book  which  I  enjoyed  most  is  the  story  of  Jack  Con¬ 
nors,  who  wanted  to  be  a  naturalist. 

. . .  x.  His  interest  in  this  work  began  when  he  heard  one  of  the 

members  of  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
describe  his  work. 

.  3 .  Jack  decided  that  he  would  learn  all  that  he  could  about 

animals.' 

. . . . . .  4.  He  asked  his  science  teacher  what  the  best  way  would  be 

for  him  to  start. 

. .  5.  Together  they  worked  out  a  plan  for  Jack. 

.  6.  Part  of  the  time  that  he  could  spend  on  his  hobby  was  to 

be  used  in  observing  animals  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  part  was  to  be  spent  in  studying  animals  that  he 
could  keep  in  his  home. 

.  7.  It  was  fortunate  that  his  mother  liked  animals  and  was 

willing  to  co-operate  with  him. 

. .- .  8.  Jack  already  owned  a  dog  and  a  kitten;  he  wanted  to  add 

to  these  a  tank  of  guppies  and  a  family  of  white  mice. 

. . .  9.  Outside  he  set  up  feeding  stations  and  bird  baths  and 

hung  suet  on  trees  and  bushes. 

.  10.  Beside  the  window  that  overlooked  his  feeding  stations, 

he  hung  a  notebook  in  which  he  recorded  each  day  the 
names  of  the  birds  that  appeared. 

C.  Underline  once  each  noun  clause.  Remember  that  a  noun  clause  should  include  all 
clauses  that  modify  any  of  its  words.  Underline  twice  each  adjective  clause.  Draw  a  wavy 
line  under  each  adverbial  clause.  Over  each  noun  clause  write  S.,  D.O.,  etc. 

1.  A  program  that  you  will  enjoy  takes  place  at  eight  o’clock  Wednesdays  over  WXZK. 

I.  It  is  called  Ghosts ,  but  it  is  not  a  series  of  ghost  stories.  3.  It  is  a  new  type  of  quiz 

program.  4.  The  master  of  ceremonies  selects  a  member  of  the  audience  who  tries  to  identify 
a  ghost  by  answering  questions  that  the  ghost  asks.  5.  A  ghost,  who  is  made  up  to  look 
like  a  hero  of  some  earlier  time,  appears.  6.  Each  ghost’s  first  question  is  the  same,  “Who 
am  I?”  7.  If  the  contestant  gives  the  ghost’s  name  correctly,  he  receives  $100.00,  and  the. 

ghost  disappears.  8.  If,  however,  the  contestant  fails,  the  ghost  asks  him  another  question 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies  explains  that  a  correct  answer  will  bring  him  a  reward  of 
eighty  dollars.  9.  The  plan  is  that  each  failure  costs  the  contestant  twenty  dollars.  10. 
Failure  to  answer  the  fifth  question  of  the  ghost  causes  the  contestant  to  receive  nothing. 

II.  Unless  extremely  well-known  persons  are  chosen  for  ghosts,  the  clues  that  each  question 
after  the  first  contains  have  to  be  very  easy.  12..  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  studio  when  this 
program  takes  place. 
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6.  Reviewing  the  Punctuation  of  Clauses 


Review  if  necessary  pages  95-100,  119-110 

A.  To  prove  that  you  understand 

Study  these  sentences. 

1.  We  were  amazed  at  the  knock,  for  we  did 
not  expect  to  be  interrupted, 
z.  Mother  would  keep  the  twins,  who  are 
always  curious,  busy  in  the  living  room. 

3.  Of  course  we  could  stop,  although  we 

wanted  to  finish  the  kite. 

4.  After  we  had  put  every  sign  of  our  work 

away,  we  opened  the  door. 

Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 


137-138. 


5 .  There  stood  someone  whom  we  were  glad 

to  admit. 

6.  Archie  was  fairly  bursting  with  his  good 

news,  that  we  could  have  his  uncle’s 
model  plane  for  our  air  show. 

7.  This  plan  would  make  our  air  show  per¬ 

fect,  but  the  twins  would  probably  now 
think  our  kite  rather  uninteresting. 


In  sentence  1  a . sets  off  the  subordinate  clause  because  it  is  introduced  by 

the  word . meaning . . and  because  it  stands .  in  the 

sentence. 

In  sentence  z  the  subordinate  clause  gives . information  about . 

. ;  it  is  a . clause.  Therefore  the  clause . 

. set  off  by . from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

In  sentence  3  the  subordinate  clause . 

. . . .  i . is,  is  not  set  off  by . because  it  is  introduced  by 

the  word . . and  stands . in  the  sentence. 


In  sentence  4  the  subordinate  clause . , . 

. . . is,  is  not  set  off  by . because  it  is 

. which  stands . in  the  sentence. 

In  sentence  5  the  subordinate  clause . 

is,  is  not  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  .  because  it  is  a 

.  clause. 

In  sentence  6  the  noun  clause . , . 


is  used  . with  the  noun  .  This  noun  clause  is 

. because  it  gives . information  about  the  news; 

therefore  it . set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a . 

In  sentence  7  a . is  used  before . because  this  conjunction  is  connecting 

two . clauses. 

Find  out  whether  you  have  filled  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  sentences  before  you  begin  work  on 
the  exercises  that  follow. 

I4I 


D.  Supply  commas  wherever  they  are  needed  in  the  following  sentences.  Over  each 
comma  that  you  supply  write  the  number  of  . the  sentence  in  Exercise  A  that  shows  a  similar 
example.  Wherever  you  find,  a  restrictive  clause,  which  does  not  require  punctuation, 
write  the  number  5  above  the  place  or  places  where  a  comma  might  erroneously  be  used. 

1.  As  Jack  and  I  passed  the  schoolhouse  on  our  way  home  after  the  movies  Saturday  night 
we  saw  a  flickering  light  on  the  second  floor, 
z.  If  it  had  been  winter  we  might  have  thought  that  the  janitor  was  using  a  flashlight  for 
in  winter  he  spends  the  night  in  the  building  to  attend  to  the  fire. 

3.  In  May  we  doubted  whether  the  janitor  demon  for  thoroughness  though  he  usually  is 

would  be  prowling  about  at  ten  o’clock. 

4.  We  watched  the  light  for  a  few  minutes  but  it  did  not  move  about  like  a  flashlight. 

5.  In  fact  it  not  only  remained  stationary  but  it  seemed  to  increase. 

6.  When  it  began  to  grow  red  we  knew  it  was  time  to  do  something  even  though  we  were 

not  quite  sure-what. 

7.  Jack  said  that  he  would  ring  the  fire  alarm  in  the  box  that  is  on  the  corner. 

8.  “If  it  turns  out  to  be  a  false  alarm”  I  told  him  “everyone  will  think  we  did  it  for  a  joke.” 

9.  Neither  of  us  dared  to  try  to  get  into  the  building  by  breaking  a  window  for  we  knew 

such  an  act  as  that  would  also  be  considered  mischief  if  there  was  no  fire. 

10.  Finally  we  decided  on  this  plan  that  I  would  telephone  the  principal  who  is  Mr.  Steams 
and  find  out  from  him  what  to  do. 

C.  Supply  commas  wherever  they  are  needed  in  the  following  sentences.  Over  each 
one  that  you  supply  write  the  number  of  the  sentence  in  Exercise  A  that  shows  a  similar  ex¬ 
ample.  If  you  find  restrictive  clauses  that  might  be  erroneously  set  off  by  commas,  place  the 
number  5  over  the  space  where  such  commas  would  be  inserted. 

1.  When  I  told  Mr.  Stearns  what  we  had  seen  he  told  me  to  call  the  fire  department, 
z.  I  got  a  real  thrill  out  of  his  command  that  I  was  to  call  the  firemen. 

3 .  I  have  never  really  expected  to  ring  an  alarm  or  put  in  a  call  for  the  fire  department  al¬ 

though  like  all  boys  I  had  often  thought  it  would  be  fun. 

4.  After  I  had  called  the  fire  department  I  ran  back  and  told  Jack  what  I  had  done. 

5.  The  light  which  had  looked  small  and  flickering  at  first  was  now  a  steady  glow. 

6.  It  seemed  like  an  hour  before  we  heard  the  bells  and  sirens  of  the  fire  engines  but  it  could 

not  have  been  more  than  five  minutes. 

7.  Jack  and  I  were  somewhat  disappointed  for  the  firemen  paid  no  attention  to  us. 

8.  Later  they  gave  us  a  serious  warning  that  we  like  the  other  bystanders  should  stay  behind 

the  firelines. 

9.  Mr.  Stearns  who  really  understands  boys  took  pity  on  us. 

10.  “You’ll  have  to  make  an  exception  for  these  lads.  Chief,”  he  said  pleasantly.  “They 

are  the  ones  who  discovered  the  fire.” 
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TESTS  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  AND  PRACTICING  Book  Three 

A  TEST  TO  PROVE  YOUR  SKILL  ON  UNIT  I 

Punctuate  the  following  paragraphs  correctly.  Number  each  sentence.  Supply  capitals 
where  they  are  needed.  Then  fill  the  chart  on  the  following  page,  giving  the  required 
information  about  the  first  fifteen  sentences  in  the  exercise. 

What  could  Sam  do  his  mother  had  left  complete  instructions  about  the  daily  tasks  she 
had  been  away  a  week  Sam  had  decided  to  camp  in  the  house  on  Saturday  he  planned  to  spend 
the  whole  day  cleaning  house  his  mother  would  find  perfect  order  in  every  room  now  her 
plans  had  changed  she  would  arrive  early  Saturday  morning  it  was  now  Friday  night  the 
boys  of  the  neighborhood  were  coming  for  a  final  frolic  after  their  departure  the  situation 
would  be  worse 

His  mother  had  suggested  this  final  celebration  she  did  not  want  Sam  to  be  lonely  she 
wanted  him  to  have  a  good  time  she  would  not  like  however  to  find  her  house  in  this  state 
Sam  did  not  want  to  fail  her  he  was  ashamed  now  of  having  disregarded  her  directions 

Then  suddenly  into  his  mind  popped  a  possible  solution  he  began  the  preparations  for  his 
party  in  a  happier  mood  the  boys  were  surprised  to  have  their  refreshments  early  then  Sam 
explained  a  new  game  each  team  of  two  was  given  a  task  one  team  washed  dishes  another 
cleaned  the  kitchen  a  third  team  cleaned  the  bathroom  one  team  dusted  the  living  room 
others  brushed  the  front  steps  and  the  walk  it  took  the  whole  time  of  one  team  to  clean 
the  stove  at  the  end  the  house  was  in  perfect  order  each  team  was  then  given  a  slip  of 
paper  on  each  slip  was  a  list  of  the  tasks  beside  each  task  each  team  was  to  write  the 
rating  it  would  give  the  task  Sam  made  a  little  speech  “you  can  each  give  100%  to  your 
task  you  will  probably  want  to  then  give  the  rating  for  each  other  task  you  will  have  to 
inspect  each  job  carefully  then  we  ’ll  arrange  the  marks  the  team  with  the  highest  average 
will  get  a  prize”  Sam  looked  a  little  grim  at  the  end  of  his  speech  the  prize  would  have  to 
be  his  new  flashlight  and  the  spot  light  on  his  bicycle  he  was  willing  to  part  with  them 
now  even  his  mother  would  be  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  house 
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Kind  of  Sentence 

Simple  Subject 

Simple  Predicate 

i  = 

2.. 

- 

3- 

4- 

5- 
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6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

xo. 

ii. 

12.. 

!3- 

I4- 

- 

ii 
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A  TEST  TO  PROVE  YOUR  SKILL  ON  UNIT  II 

•  * 

A.  Underline  each  simple  subject.  Of  the  two  verbs  at  the  left  write  the  correct  one 
in  the  blank  and  draw  a  line  through  the  other  one. 


is,  are 

1.  All  the  girls  and  boys  in  school . coming  to  the  picnic. 

is,  are 

z.  The  sports  and  one  Maypole  dance .  to  be  held  first. 

is,  are 

3.  Every  one  of  the  picnickers  . asked  to  be  prompt. 

is,  are 

4.  Each  teacher  with  an  apron  and  a  cap  on .  to  serve. 

is,  are 

5.  No  knife  or  spoon . provided. 

form,  forms 

6.  A  line  of  girls  and  boys . for  each  table. 

has,  have 

7.  Neither  the  teacher  nor  his  helper .  been  told  about  the 

food. 

dashes,  dash 

8.  A  chuck-wagon  with  a  number  of  cowboys  . .  up. 

thinks,  think 

9.  Everyone  in  those  lines . .  of  barbecued  meat. 

suggests,  suggest  io.  One  boy  and  one  girl . that  they  will  find  out. 


is,  are 

11.  There . . .  no  one  to  hold  places  for  them  in  the  line. 

tells,  tell 

12..  Neither  the  driver  nor  any  one  of  the  others  .  the  secret. 

carries,  carry 

13.  Each  of  the  cowboys .  a  huge  basket  to  a  table. 

is,  are 

14.  Inside . buffalo  steaks  all  cut  and  ready  to  serve! 

is,  are 

15.  Every  girl  and  every  boy  .  clamoring  for  the  food. 

has,  have 

16.  No  one  of  them . . . ever  tasted  buffalo  meat. 

B.  In  the  blank  in  the  margin  write  Noun  or  Verb  to  tell  how  the  italicized  word  is 
used  in  the  sentence. 

. .  i.  The  lilac  bush  blossoms  early. 

.  z.  The  odor  of  the  blossoms  is  delicious. 


3 .  The  rain  fell  in  slanting  sheets. 

4.  It  will  probably  rain  tomorrow. 


5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 

IZ. 

13- 

14- 

x5- 
1 6. 


The  trapper  brought  in  two  beaver  pelts. 

The  boy  pelts  his  brother  with  snowballs. 

The  baseball  pitcher  soon  swings  into  action. 

Out  in  the  park  swings  are  provided  for  the  children. 

Merle  will  head  the  committee  for  the  tournament. 

In  that  country  the  head  of  the  household  is  the  grandmother. 
The  natives  in  the  island  feast  on  pineapple  and  cocoanut. 

After  the  feast  no  one  wants  to  dance. 

Natives  in  the  South  Seas  chart  their  way  with  a  map  of  sticks. 
Not  everyone  can  read  a  seaman’s  chart. 

This  polish  is  to  be  used  on  brass. 

In  the  evening  the  players  polish  their  instruments. 


v-.  Cross  out  the  incorrect  form  of  the  verb  when  more  than  one  is  given.  Draw  a 
straight  line  under  each  simple  subject.  In  the  margin  write  C.S.  if  the  subject  is  compound 
and  C.P.  if  the  predicate  is  compound. 


i. 

z. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 


9- 

10. 

11. 

IZ. 

x3- 

14- 

15- 
16. 


Young  people  and  old  folks  goes ,  go  to  Elitch’s  Garden. 

The  children  buy ,  buys  popcorn  and  eat  candy  fluff. 

A  young  man  with  his  friend  dances ,  dance  and  sings,  sing. 

Any  girl  or  any  boy  is,  are  given  a  pass  to  the  zoo. 

There  is,  are  pansies  and  violets  bordering  the  walks. 

At  the  gate  stands,  stand  a  guard  and  a  ticket  collector. 

Many  cars  are  driven  in  and  are  parked. 

Among  the  trees  is,  are  little  pools  and  bubbling  fountains. 

Swans  and  cygnets  swim  and  dive  gracefully  in  the  lake. 

The  island  in  the  lake  is  their  home  and  is  their  feeding  place. 

A  gorgeous  blue  parrot  chatters  and  screams  at  passers-by. 

Warren  and  Frank  rode  the  ‘“Bumps”  and  visited  “Crazy  House.** 
Famous  actors,  and  actresses  has,  have  played  in  the  Garden  Theater. 
A  picture  of  each  has,  have  been  framed  and  hangs  in  the  lobby. 
Between  acts  of  the  play  people  walk  outside  and  visit. 

The  day  or  the  evening  offers,  offer  fun  and  relaxation. 
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A  TEST  TO  PROVE  YOUR  SKILL  ON  UNIT  III 

Supply  all  necessary  punctuation.  Indicate  new  paragraphs  by  the  sign  1.  Put  T.  for 
transitive,  I.C.  for  intransitive  complete,  and  L.  for  linking  over  each  italicized  verb.  Fol¬ 
lowing  italicized  verbs  indicate  direct  objects  by  D.O.,  indirect  objects  by  I.O.,  predicate 
nominatives  by  P.N.,  and  predicate  adjectives  by  P.A.  Indicate  correct  choices  by  striking 
out  incorrect  forms  when  more  than  one  is  given. 

There  isnt  any ,  no  fun  making  cookies  Aunt  Mary  grumbled  to  herself  if  you  dont  have  to 
hide  they ,  them  now  there  isnt  anyone ,  no  one  to  steal  they ,  them  make  them  just  the  same  Lois 
encouraged  her  Ill  pretend  to  steal  a  few  just  to  make  you  feel  better  oh,  you  and  your 
dieting  I  couldnt  take  any  real  satisfaction  in  having  you  steal  cookies  Id  know  your  heart 
wasnt  in  it  what  youre  really  saying  you  old  fraud  is  that  you  miss  Dad  and  Charlie  I 
certainly  do  your  father  not  to  mention  your  brothers  has  the  keenest  nose  for  fresh  baked 
cookies  I  ever  encountered  your  father  was  old  enough  to  know  better  than  to  feed  warm 
crisp  cookies  to  his  ulcers,  but  he  never  learned  he  liked  to  say  Im  ready  to  pay  the  piper; 
just  let  I,  me  enjoy  these  for  a  few  minutes  the  agony  will  begin  soon  enough  remember 
how  Charlie  used  to  bring  his  gang  in  for  a  snack  after  football  practice  Lois  asked  I  do 
indeed  I  remember  a  time  when  you  didnt  consider  cookies  fattening  my  stars  you  could 
make  a  whole  batch  vanish  in  ten  minutes  theyll  last  longer  now  Aunt  Mary  lois  told  she , 
her  gently  thats  just  the  trouble  who  wants  cookies  to  last  theyre  no  good  unless  theyre 
eaten  warm  you  make  they ,  them  old  dear  and  Ill  scare  up  a  few  starving  hyenas  at  school 
and  teach  they ,  them  the  ropes  Ill  show  them  how  to  pick  the  lock  on  the  pantry  door  if 
thatll  make  you  feel  any  better  Lois  offered  that  might  be  better  than  nothing  Aunt  Mary 
agreed  doubtfully  mother  has  a  surprise  something  entirely  unexpected  thatll  make  your 
cookies  a  practical  necessity  Lois  added  you  dont  mean  that  Charlie  has  a  furlough  Aunt 
Mary  asked  youll  have  to  ask  mother  Lois  teased  But  the  letter  I  saw  wasnt  a  foreign  one 
sakes  alive  it  must  be  from  Joe  you  dont  mean  that  young  limb  Joe  is  getting  a  vacation  I 
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hope  he  hasnt  measles  now  dont  worry  just  make  the  cookies  and  if  Joe  the  original  second 
story  man  doesnt  devour  them  Ill  produce  somebody  who  can ,  cant  hardly  bear  to  stop 
eating  long  enough  to  talk  is  that  George  It  must  be  he,  him  it  could,  couldnt  hardly  be 
any  other  boy  of  your  crowd 
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NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


A  TEST  TO  PROVE  YOUR  SKILL  ON  UNIT  IV 

A.  Under  the  correct  heading  below  write  the  numbers  at  the  left  of  the  words  in  the 
letter  to  show  whether  the  word  should  or  should  not  be  capitalized.  Enter  the  numbers 
from  left  to  right  until  you  fill  the  first  line.  Then  do  the  same  on  the  following  lines. 

Dear  Claude, 

The  (x)  month  of  (z)  august  has  brought  me  an  unusual  experience,  which  I  must  tell 
you  about. 

In  the  (3)  spring  I  had  received  a  (4)  booklet  entitled  (5)  learn  (6)  about  (7)  your  (8) 
neighbors.  I  thought  it  had  been  sent  by  the  (9)  department  (10)  of  (11)  the  (iz)  interior 
but  later  found  that  it  had  been  issued  by  some  (13)  department  of  our  (14)  state  (15) 
college. 

Being  encouraged  by  my  (16)  teacher  of  (17)  history  and  (18)  Spanish,  I  entered  their 
(19)  essay  (zo)  contest  and  won  a  (zi)  prize  that  entitled  me  to  a  trip.  Should  I  see  the 
(zz)  golden  (Z3)  gate  at  (2.4)  san  (7.5)  francisco  or  the  (z 6)  boulder  (zy)  dam,  or  should 
I  go  to  see  some  unusual  (z8)  american  neighbors? 

My  ticket  on  the  (Y9)  santa  fe  (30)  railroad  took  me  to  the  town  of  (31)  santa  fe, 
(3Z)  new  (33)  mexico;  then  a  (34)  ford  took  me  to  the  quaint  (35)  indian  village  where 
the  famed  (36)  san  (37)  ildefonso  pottery  is  made.  Here  I  bought  two  black  bowls  —  one 
for  (38)  mr.  (39)  dark,  my  (40)  teacher. '  One  of  the  young  men,  an  (41)  indian,  has 
decorated  the  walls  in  the  (4Z)  building  of  the  (43)  y.m.c.a.  in  (44)  boston,  (45)  massa- 
chusetts.  The  (46)  east  likes  the  designs  and  the  colors  used  by  this  (47)  western  artist, 
I  am  told. 

You  would  like  these  quiet  people,  I  am  sure. 

(48)  sincerely  yours, 

(49)  fred  (50)  wilman 


Capitalized  Not  Capitalized 
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B.  In  the  blank  write  the  correct  possessive  form  of  the  word  in  parentheses. 

i.  Don’t  buy  a  . . (woman)  bag,  for . (women)  bags  are  too 

large  to  carry. 


z.  Janet  offered  me . (her),  but 


(it)  cover  is  easily  marred 


and  the  . (bag’s  cover,  cover  of  the  bag)  is  also  too 

light  in  color. 


3.  Why  not  borrow  Mrs . (Haines)  bag,  for  the 

Haines)  belongings  are  always  right. 


4.  Not  everyone  wishes  to  lend . . . (his,  their)  best  luggage. 

5 .  The  family  is  giving . . . (its,  their)  decision  today. 

Supply  the  plurals  of  each  of  the  following: 


officer  . 

6. 

passer-by 

bush  . 

7. 

knife 

ally  . . . 

8. 

goose 

soprano  . . 

9. 

alley 

hero  . 

. .  10. 

Mr. 

(plural  of 


C.  Underline  each  pronoun  in  the  sentences  below.  In  the  margin  show  what  kind 
it  is  by  writing  Per.  for  Personal,  Ind.  for  Indefinite,  Dem.  for  Demonstrative,  Ref.  for  Re¬ 
flexive,  or  Int.  for  Intensive. 

.  1.  All  of  the  trees  in  the  park  are  well  trimmed. 

.  z.  The  park  forester  sees  that  they  are  watered. 

.  3 .  He  himself  does  the  trimmihg. 

.  4.  One  time  the  forester  injured  himself  while  cutting  branches. 

.  5.  One  had  rotted  inside  and  would  not  bear  weight. 

.  6.  Because  of  this  a  fall  resulted. 

. 7.  His  left  hand  was  permanently  injured. 
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NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


D .  Change  the  pronouns  wherever  necessary  to  make  the  following  correct.  Do  not 
change  the  first  sentence. 

To  prepare  that  stool  for  a  new  finish,  take  off  the  fabric  and  the  padding.  Nov/  we  apply 
varnish  remover  on  a  small  section  at  a  time;  and,  as  it  softens  the  varnish,  I  scrape  it  off 
with  a  putty  knife.  They  say  one  should  sandpaper  the  surface  well  before  you  apply  any 
new  finish  to  the  wood. 

■  -  '  \ 

E.  In  the  blank  write  shall  or  will  used  correctly  for  what  is  suggested  at  the  left  of 
the  sentence.  F  means  you  are  to  express  a  fact  and  P  means  you  are  expressing  a  promise, 
consent,  or  determination. 

F  i.  We . all  be  going  to  the  assembly. 

F  z.  You . be  going,  too,  I  suppose. 

F  3.I  suspect  the  class . assemble  at  nine. 

P  4.  I . meet  you  at  the  door. 

P  5.  Fred . not  walk  with  me.  He  is  too  tall. 

P  6.  Our  teacher  insists  that  you  . . . . lead  the  procession. 


F.  Draw  one  line  under  each  verb  in  the  active  voice  and  two  lines  under  each  verb  in 
the  passive  voice. 

/ 

1.  Captain  Grimes  gave  us  a  flag  once  used  by  Company  A. 
z.  It  had  been  damaged  by  a  shell. 

3.  We  thanked  the  captain  for  the  gift. 

4.  We  had  been  given  a  flag  once  used  by  Company  A 
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5.  The  school  prized  that  flag  very  greatly. 

6.  We  do  not  hang  it  out  of  doors. 

7.  We  are  hanging  it  inside  our  schoolroom. 

8.  The  school  will  always  appreciate  this  reminder  of  Company  A. 


V-7.  From  sentences  5,  6,  7,  and  8  above  write  the  verbs  and  fill  the  blanks  concerning 
each  one  in  the  chart. 


Verb 

Tense 

Person 

Number 

10 


NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


A  TEST  TO  PROVE  YOUR  SKILL  ON  UNIT  V 

A.  Correct  any  errors  that  you  find  in  these  sentences  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  ex¬ 
pression  and  writing  the  correct  one  above  it.  Write  T  for  transitive  and  I  for  intransitive 
over  each  italicized  verb.  Write  Adj.  over  each  italicized  adjective  and  Adv.  over  each  itali¬ 
cized  adverb.  Add  C  for  comparative  degree  and  S  for  superlative  degree.  If  a  word  is 
misplaced,  draw  an  arrow  to  show  where  it  belongs.  Insert  any  needed  commas. 

i.  We  had  almost  an  hour  to  wait  for  our  bus. 

l.  At  once  it  sure  became  fuller  than  any  bus  we  had  ever  seen. 

3 .  Beside  the  trip  by  bus  was  long  tiresome  and  noisy. 

4.  Meg  and  I  almost  gave  up. 

5.  Most  girls  would  have  collapsed. 

6.  But  we  are  the  most  persistentest  of  any  girls  in  our  class. 

7.  Them  others  are  some  different  than  us  and  less  strong  than  we. 

8.  We  kind  of  crawled  through  town  after  town,  Lexington  Spring  Mills  Canton  and  finally 

Lakeville. 

9.  We  stretched  our  aching  muscles  real  carefully. 

10.  I  could  have  been  scarcely  wearier. 

11.  Another  block  was  all  the  farther  I  could  have  gone. 

* 

iz.  Meg  was  equally  as  tired. 

13.  But  the  game  proved  to  be  most  exciting. 

14.  As  soon  as  it  began  we  felt  differently. 

15.  We  forgot  completely  the  kind  of  a  ride  ahead  of  us. 


b.  In  sentences  1  to  5,  and  in  sentence  10  use  can  or  may ;  in  senterices  6  to  9  use  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  of  sit  or  set,  in  sentences  11  to  13  use  lie  or  lay,  and  in  sentences  14  and  15  use  teach 
or  learn.  Correct  any  errors  that  you  find. 

1.  When  the  first  big  storm  of  the  season  arrived  Ted  and  I  asked  at  once:  “ . 

we  go  out?” 
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z.  “You . if  you’re  sure  you . hear  the  bell  when  I  ring  it,” 

Mother  replied. 

3.  “ . we  go  over  to  Sam’s?”  we  asked  next. 


4.  “You . not,”  she  told  us  firmly.  “You  couldn’t  possibly  hear  the  bell 

there.” 

5.  “Where . we  go  then?”  we  asked  foolishly. 


6.  “Nowhere,”  she  answered  instantly.  “ . right  here  in  the  kitchen.” 


7.  “We’ve . here  all  morning,”  Ted  complained. 

8.  “You  can . away  the  egg  crocks  for  me,”  Mother  suggested. 

9.  “Why  must  we . here?”  I  whined.  “You  said  we  might  go  out.” 

10.  “You . if  you  won’t  bother  me  with  silly  questions.” 

11.  “Where  did  I . my  mittens?”  I  wondered. 

iz.  “You . them  on  the  settle,”  Ted  said. 


13.  Mother  said,  “Something  is  always . on  that  settle.” 

14.  “I  wish  I  could . you  to  pick  up  your  things.” 

15.  “I’ve  almost . already,”  Ted  boasted. 

C.  Fill  the  blanks  below  with  adjectives  or  adverbs  chosen  from  the  list  below  to 
make  the  statements  clear  and  accurate. 

1.  Kay  was  never . struggling.  All  her  motions  were . and 

. • .  z.  She  did  all  her  work  with  the . possible  effort.  3.  But 

the  result  of  her . .  . labor  was  usually  . ' . 

and  .  4.  She  made  you  feel  that  life  ought  to  be . . . 


quiet 

least 

serene 

restfully  complete 

leisurely 

* 

calm 

faultlessly  neat 

feverishly 

graceful 

unhurried 

happy 

dignified 
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NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


A  TEST  TO  PROVE  YOUR  SKILL  ON  UNIT  VI 


A.  There  are  five  things  to  do  in  sentences  i-io  below:  (i)  Underline  once  each 
prepositional,  infinitive,  participial,  and  gerund  phrase,  (z)  Underline  twice  each  prep¬ 
osition,  infinitive,  participle,  and  gerund.  (3)  In  the  first  blank  write  the  kind  of  phrase, 
using  Prep,  (prepositional),  Inf.  (infinitive),  Par.  (participial),  and  Ger.  (gerund).  (4)  In 
the  second  blank  show  how  the  phrase  is  used  by  writing  Adv.  for  adverb,  Adj.  (adjective), 
Sub.  (subject),  D.O.  (direct  object),  P.N.  (predicate  nominative).  (5)  Draw  a  wavy  line 
under  the  word  which  the  phrase  modifies  or  the  verb  for  which  it  acts  as  object  or  predicate 
nominative.  Do  not  put  a  wavy  line  under  any  phrase  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb.  Fill 
correctly  the  blanks  in  sentences  11-15. 


. .  1 .  Mary  Lou  wished  to  own  some  field  glasses. 

.  z.  The  reason  was  to  identify  birds. 

.  3.  She  could  also  learn  much  about  their  habits. 

. 4.  Knowing  her  ability.  Grandfather  offered  a  sugges¬ 
tion. 

.  5 .  He  would  give  her  a  dollar  for  each  dollar  earned  by 

her  own  efforts. 

.  6.  She  enjoyed  entertaining  the  neighbors’  children. 

.  7.  Parents  paid  her  well  to  watch  their  children  when 

they  were  away. 

.  8.  Chuckling  over  his  bargain,  Grandfather  paid 

promptly. 

. .  9.  With  the  new  field  glasses,  Mary  Lou  watches  a  mag¬ 
pie,  a  swallow,  a  waxwing,  and  a  hummingbird. 

. .  10.  Reporting  interesting  observations  has  made  Mary 

Lou  a  valuable  class  member. 

11.  In  sentence  1  glasses  is  the  . of  the . to  own. 

iz.  In  sentence  z  to  identify  takes  a . ,  which  is . 

13.  In  sentence  4  the  word  ability  is  the . . of  the . knowing. 

14.  In  sentence  6  entertaining  is  a . ;  the  noun  children  is  its . 

15.  In  sentence  10  the . .  Reporting,  has  a . .  the  noun  observations. 
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B. 


Select  the  correct  word  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  one. 


Melvin:  When  I  first  met  up  with,  met 
you,  Leslie,  you  were  going  in, 
into  the  library. 

Leslie:  Yes,  I  had  been  at,  to  the  mu¬ 
seum,  where  I  saw  a  map  of 
Marco  Polo’s  travels. 

Melvin:  Between,  Among  you  and  I,  me, 
I  believe  he  was  an  imaginary 
person. 

Leslie:  No,  he  was  real.  In  back  of,  Be¬ 
hind  a  big  book  on  travel,  I 
found  a  small  one  and  took  it 
off,  off  of  the  shelf  and  read 
about  him. 

Melvin:  I  suppose  that,  that  there  book 


said  he  was  the  greatest  Chinese 
traveler  and  was  different  from, 
than  any  other  in  the  world. 

Leslie:  No,  this  book  said  he  was  a 
Venetian  who  came  in,  into 
China. 

Melvin:  About,  At  about  what  year? 

Leslie:  The  author  he,  author  said  Marco 
Polo  lived  between  12.54  and 
I32-3- 

Melvin:  If  there  is  any  book  besides,  be¬ 
side  that  one  about  him,  I’ll 
get  it,  because,  on  account  of  I 
want  to  know  if  he  was  ever  at, 
to  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 


v.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  correctly.  Keep  the  participial  phrases  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentences. 

1 .  Getting  the  letter  out  of  the  box,  the  rose  arbor  seemed  a  secluded  place  to  read  it. 


2.  Glancing  hurriedly  through  the  letter,  an  immediate  visit  was  promised  by  my  friend. 


3 .  I  rushed  to  the  house  to  tell  the  family  waving  the  letter  wildly. 


4.  The  family  laughed  at  me  being  so  excited. 


5.  However,  they  were  as  thrilled  as  I  at  Janie  promising  to  visit  us. 


NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


A  TEST  TO  PROVE  YOUR  SKILL  ON  UNIT  VII 

(i-)  Wherever  you  think  it  necessary,  cross  out  a  conjunction  and  write  above  it  another 
conjunction  or  a  conjunctive  adverb  that  makes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  dearer.  ( z' ) 
Punctuate  the  sentences  correctly.  (3)  Correct  any  other  errors  that  you  find.  (4)  Star  any 
compound  sentences  that  should  be  rewritten  as  simple  sentences  with  compound  subjects  or 
compound  predicates.  Give  them  the  same  number  as  they  have  below  and  rewrite  them  on 
the  lines  following  this  test.  (5)  Star  and  rewrite  any  groups  of  sentences  that  would  be  im¬ 
proved  if  they  were  written  as  a  single  sentence  with  a  compound  subject  or  a  compound 
predicate. 

1.  Insects  are  one  of  man’s  most  important  enemies  they  destroy  not  only  many  crops  but 
also  many  of  them  carry  disease  germs,  z.  Malaria  is  carried  by  mosquitoes  and  yellow  fever 
is  carried  by  mosquitoes.  3.  Flies  often  carry  the  germs  of  disease  on  their  feet  and  they 
may  then  pollute  food  on  which  they  light.  4.  Other  insects  are  capable  of  both  inflicting 
injuries  that  are  dangerous  and  painful.  5.  The  sting. of  a  scorpion  may  prove  deadly  but 
the  bite  of  a  tarantula  is  not  fatal.  6.  The  sting  of  a  single  bee  never  causes  death  it  is  how¬ 
ever  possible  for  a  person  to  die  as  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  bee  stings. 

7.  Because  not  only  insects  compete  with  man  for  food  but  also  carry  disease  and  cause 
serious  discomfort,  constant  war  must  be  waged  with  them.  8.  No  one  method  of  attack 
will  destroy  all  insects  different  methods  must  be  used  for  different  kinds.  9.  Poison  is 
effective  against  certain  insects  and  different  poisons,  must  be  used  for  insects  that  suck  and 
those  that  chew  their  food.  10.  For  sucking  insects  a  contact  spray  is  used.  11.  A  poison 
like  lime  sulphur  is  sprayed  directly  on  the  insects,  iz.  This  poison  clogs  the  openings 
through  which  the  insects  breathe  and  this  poison  thus  kills  them.  13.  For  chewing  insects 
a  poison  like  lead  arsenate  is  sprayed  on  the  infested  plants.  14.  The  insects  swallow  the 
poison  with  their  food  but  this  poison  kills  them. 

15.  Two  effective  methods  are  used  to  control  mosquitoes.  16.  One  is  a  preventive 
measure  the  other  is  a  form  of  suffocation.  17.  Any  receptacle  that  holds  rain  water  is  a 
possible  breeding  place  for  these  insects.  18.  Ditches  with  stagnant  water  usually  contain 
mosquito  larvae.  19.  To  prevent  breeding  dispose  of  old  tin  cans.  zo.  To  prevent  breeding 
dispose  of  any  other  refuse  that  holds  rain  water,  zi.  If  possible,  drain  stagnant  ditches. 
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2.2..  Bodies  of  water  that  cannot  be  drained  should  be  covered  with  oil.  13.  The  film  of  oil 
clogs  the  breathing  tubes  of  the  larvae  and  they  suffocate. 
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NAME 


SECTION 


DATE 


A  TEST  TO  PROVE  YOUR  SKILL  ON  UNIT  VIII 

There  are  six  things  for  you  to  do :  (i)  When  more  than  one  form  is  given,  choose  the  cor¬ 
rect  one  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  one;  (x)  cross  out  any  conjunction  that  you  think  fails 
to  give  an  exact  meaning  and  write  above  it  the  correct  one;  (3)  draw  a  straight  line  under 
each  subordinate  clause  used  as  an  adjective  and  two  straight  lines  under  the  word  it  modi¬ 
fies;  (4)  draw  a  wavy  line  under  each  subordinate  clause  used  as  an  adverb  and  two  wavy 
lines  under  the  word  it  modifies;  (5)  supply  commas  or  semicolons  wherever  they  are  needed; 
(6)  if  you  find  a  sentence  that  needs  to  be  rewritten,  number  it  and  write  it  in  the  space  at  the 
end  of  the  exercise. 

1 .  When  I  was  given  a  printing  press  on  my  tenth  birthday  Dad  and  I,  me  went  into  business 
together. 

x.  Although  the  idea  was  Dad’s  I  was  immediately  interested  since  it  seemed  to  promise 
money. 

3.  We  drew  up  papers  of  incorporation  and  issued  fifty  shares  of  stock  which  were  to  be 

worth  fifty  cents  apiece. 

4.  On  account  of,  Because,  Being  that  the  printing  press  had  cost  fifteen  dollars  I  was  given 

thirty  shares  which  represented  my  investment. 

5.  Dad  bought  twenty  shares  for  which  he  paid  ten  dollars. 

6.  This  money  was  deposited  in  an  account  which  was  called  The  Smith  Printing  Press. 

7.  I  became  treasurer  and  business  manager  of  the  company  Dad  was  the  president. 

8.  The  checks  for  the  business  had  to  be  signed  by  both  the  president  and  the  treasurer  and 

I  was  a  minor. 

9.  Part  of  my  work  was  to  find  business  for  the  company  which  at  first  seemed  difficult. 

10.  Without,  Unless  you  have  looked  for  business  yourself  you  couldn’t  understand  my  first 

discouragement. 

11.  I  was  afraid  to  ask  for  business  I  expected  to  be  refused  by  each  customer  who ,  whom  I 

approached . 

ix.  I  got  my  first  contract  when  the  Salvage  Club  asked  me  to  print  some  circulars  for  them. 

13.  I  was  both  happy  and  excited  like ,  as  you  would  expect. 

14.  I  told  them  to  find  out  the  price  from  a  printing  firm  then  I  would  try  to  do  the  work  for 

some,  somewhat  less. 

15.  I  would  try  to  make  my  work  equally,  equally  as  good. 

16.  When  I  learned  the  printer’s  price  I  figured  the  cost  to  our  business  of  the  paper  and  ink. 

17.  I  could  do  it  for  much  less  and  I  did  not  charge  for  my  work. 

18.  I  was  eager  for  the  job  and  wanted  to  give  a  very  low  price  and  Dad  did  not  agree. 
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19.  “You  must  charge  for  your  labor  what  does  Mr.  Grant  pay  boys  for  delivering  gro¬ 

ceries?” 

20.  “He  pays  them  twenty-five  cents  an  hour.” 

2.1.  “That  is  a  fair  price  for  you  to  charge  for  work  equally ,  equally  as  important  you  ought 
not  to  charge  more  until  you  become  skillful.” 

22.  “Of  course  I  oughtn't ,  hadn't  ought  to  charge  as  much  as  if  I  was ,  were  a  trained  printer.” 

23.  “You  will  have  to  charge  something  for  an  item  which  is  called  depreciation. 

24.  “Some  day  your  press  will  wear  out  providing ,  provided  that  you  have  run  your  business 

well  you  will  be  able  to  buy  a  new  one. 

25.  “Probably  your  press  will  last  ten  years  each  year  you  should  plan  to  set  aside  a  dollar 

and  a  half  or  two  dollars  toward  the  new  press. 

26.  “  Because ,  On  account  of  our  business  is  small  we  cannot  count  on  many  jobs.” 

27.  “We  might  count  on  twenty  jobs  in  a  year  Dad  that  would  mean  we  should  charge  ten 

cents  on  each  job  for  depreciation.” 

28.  “I  shall  want  some  dividends  on  my  stock  you  will  have  to  figure  that  item  in  your 

charge.” 

29.  Three  cents  a  year  for  each  share  seemed  a  very  small  profit  on  which  to  figure  and  it  was 

six  per  cent  on  our  investment. 

30.  The  smallness  of  the  dividends  was  probably  less  of  a  surprise  to  Dad  than  I,  me. 

31.  He  has  had  more  experience  than  I,  me  and  he  was  proud  of  each  dividend  that  we 

declared. 

32.  The  president  of  our  bank  who,  whom  Dad  has  known  for  years  congratulated  we,  us  on  our 

company’s  showing. 


* 
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A  TEST  TO  PROVE  YOUR  SKILL  ON  UNIT  IX 

There  are  six  things  for  you  to  do  in  the  following  passage:  (i)  supply  punctuation  where 
it  has  been  omitted;  (2.)  underline  each  noun  clause  including  all  its  modifiers;  (3)  over  each 
noun  clause  write  S.  (subject),  D.O.  (direct  object),  1.0.  (indirect  object),  O.P.  (object  of 
preposition),  O.P.O.  (object  of  preposition  omitted),  App.  (appositive),  or  P.N.  (predicate 
nominative);  (4)  draw  a  circle  around  each  subordinating  conjunction;  (5)  choose  the  correct 
form  when  more  than  one  is  given  by  crossing  out  incorrect  forms;  (6)  after  each  sentence 
write  simple,  compound,  complex,  or  compound-complex. 

1.  The  boys  looked  doubtfully  at  the  water  that  was  rising  steadily . 

x.  That  they  would  soon  be  cut  off  from  their  only  means  of  retreat  seemed  evident . 

3.  Not  one  of  them  knew  exactly  what  to  do . 

4.  If,  Whether  they  could  remain  safely  on  this  small  high  bit  of  ground  they  did  not 

know . 

5.  Dick’s  report  that  the  aqueduct  had  burst  had  left  them  stunned . 

6.  They  had  all  read  as,  how,  that,  where  there  were  floods  about  us  but  they  had  not  thought 

of  the  aqueduct’s  breaking . 

7.  Everything  was  different  than,  from  what  they  expected . 

8.  They  were  sorry  that  they  had  not  turned  back  earlier . 

9.  Whether,  If  they  were  to  attempt  to  retreat  at  all  they  must  start  at  once  even'  though 

the  trip  looked  dangerous . 

10.  One  of  them  knew  where  the  old  plank  bridge  had  been  before  the  water  covered  it. 

11.  It  seemed  that  the  water  was  most  rapid  at  this  very  point . 

ix.  Silently  they  turned  back  up  the  little  rise  where  a  group  of  stout  trees  offered  shelter. 

13 .  While  the  trees  stood  the  boys  would  be  safe  without,  unless  they  fell  asleep . . 


14-  They  decided  that  when  darkness  fell  each  should  take  a  turn  at  watching . 

15.  They  did  not  know  if,  whether  help  would  come  but  they  were  determined  not  to  be 

overlooked . 

16.  They  decided  on  a  distress  signal  that  anyone  would  notice . 

17.  Louis’  red  shirt  which  he  readily  gave  up  was  tied  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  pine . 

18.  They  shouted  singly  and  in  chorus  until  their  throats  were  so  hoarse  that  they  could 

hardly  make  a  sound . *  . . . 

19.  Was  there  anyone  who,  whom  could  hear  them?  . 

zo.  A  man  and  boy  appeared  at  the  edge  of  what  had  now  become  a  lake . 

zi.  That  they  were  bringing  aid  became  clear  from  their  gestures . 

zz.  What  they  were  shoving  into  the  water  and  standing  on  looked  flimsy . 

Revise  sentences  5  and  zz,  replacing  the  noun  clause  by  a  noun. 
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